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ILLINOIS SCHOOL SURVEY. 

In response to a reaohition passed by the Illinois 
!Btat6 Teacliers' Association during the Christmas holi- 
Bays of 1913, a conference of men and women represent- 
g every type of public education in the state was called 
} meet in the office of Francis G. Blair, State Superin- 
tndent of Public Instruction, January 31, 1914, to eou- 
[der plans for carrying forward the work of the Survey. 
present at this conference were F. G. Blair, 
^ringfield, David Pebnley, Normal, J. W. Cook. De- 

alb, W. P. Morgan. Macomb, W. B. Owen, Chicago. 

L. D. Coffman. Urbana, W. C. Bagley, Urbana, D. Walter 
Potts. East St. Louis, G. P. Handle, Danville, G. D. 
Whaiii, Carbondale. W. R. Hatfield, Chicago, E. G. Bau- 
^^um, Quiney, H. S. McGill, Jr., Springfield, G. W. Conn, 
jVoodatock, Morgan C. Hogge, Chicago, Chestei' C. 
lodge. Chicago, Thomas P. Holgate, Evanston, J. F. 
."(bitt, Chicago, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Chicago. 

The conference resulted in the appointment of the 
tilowing executive committee : President David Pelmlev 
" Nonnal, Chairman, Supt. Hugh S. McGill," JP. 
Urln^eld, County Superintendent Chai-les Mcintosh, 
mtiGello, Principal Morgan Hogge, Chicago. L. D. 
" laM of Urbana was made ex-ofHcio member of the 
ESinmittee and director of the survey. 

The executive committee decided to investigate eaeh 
of the following phases of public education; (1) The 
I'hildren; (2) The teachers: (3) The program of 
^iitudiei>: (4) The school plant i (5) Finances: (6) Or- 
Aization, administration, and supervision; (7) The 
/wol and the community; (8) Conditions affecting vo- 
Ktlottal education; (9) The rural schools. A special 
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inveatigator was placed in charge of each of these divi- 
aioDS. Professor J. C. Clement of Northwestern Univer- 
sity was lap pointed to investigate the student population, 
L. D, Coffraan of the University of Illinois the teaching 
population, W. C Bagley the program of studies, David 
Pelmey school finances, J. P. Bobbitt organization, ad- 
ministration and supervision of city schools, R. C. Hie- 
ronyraus the school and the community, C. H, Johnston 
of the University of Illinois, conditions affecting voca- 
tioual education, and representatives of the normal 
schools at Normal, Maeomb and Carbondale to investi- 
gate the rural schools and the school plant. 

Mr. Joseph H. Hill, formerly president of the state 
normal school at Emporia, Kansas, was employed to in- 
vestigate a number of representative rural schools in 
eastern Illinois. 

It was not possible to present complete and detailed 
reports upon aU of these topics, partly beeanae thff in- 
vestigators were not free to secure the information at 
first hand, and partly because of limited resources. More- 
over, some of the data which were supplied by school 
authorities did not result in reports of permanent value. 
This is particularly true of the material relating to con- 
d^ions afEeeting vocational education and to the relation- 
ships existing between the school and the community. 
The reports upon the other topics are herewith submitted. 

It is a matter of regret that it was not possible io 
present reports so detailed, comprehensive and thorough- 
going as was originally intended. The committee was 
handicapped not only by a lack of funds, but by the 
failure of certain agencies to cooperate with the, move- 
ment and by the unfriendly attitude of cei'tain members 
of the teaelung force. Had all of these various agencies 
cooperated in the work and had the various investiga- 
tors been free from their regular university duties, it 
would have been possible to present a series of re- 
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ports treating various aspects of public education 
in the state of Illinois in a comprehensive manner. 
We are convinced that improvements in educa- 
tional practice and the introduction of new forms of 
organization as well as practically all matters involving 
legislation should be the result of careful investigation 
rather than mere opinion. For this reason therefore, we 
feel that it would be a wise thing if the State Teachers' 
Association would take a specific topic each year for 
investigation and if the results of that investigation 
might be published in the Illinois Teacher and thus 
brought to the attention of the various members of the 
State Association. 
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*THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF TEACHERS 

IN ILLINOIS 

L. D, Coffman* 



INTRODUCTION. 
Object of the Study 

Every thoughtful, adult has an opinion concerning 
the training, the fitness, and the financial situation of 
the teachers in his or her community. If the commun- 
ity is of small territorial area, this opinion might be a 
fair one; for in a village or rural district, an intimate 
acquaintance exists between the teacher and the people. 
If, on the other hand, that thoughtful adult makes his 
home in the city, his opinion in regard to the teacher's 
economic situation and professional fitness would be 
vague and narrow, if, for his evidence, he depends upon 
his own observations which usually do not extend be- 
yond the classroom life of the teacher of his child. 

This study is intended to acquaint the people of the 
state of Illinois, with the economic problems confronting 
their teachers. The facts related here are the results of 
an investigation into the training, the fitness, and the 
economic status of a seventh of the teaching population 
of the state, and the opinion which the reader gathers 

*The author of this report is indebted to a ntimber of srraduate sttidents 
and particalarlj to Miss Olive Paiae, for assistance in preparing- this report. 
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from these pages, will have the support of an unprejii- 
diped statement based upon hundreds of eases. A per- 
sonal opinion has thus given way to well grounded eoii- 
vietion. Such eonvietioii, however, would be of slight 
value unless it were put to some good use. 

A second, and more important object than that of 
establishing conviction upon firm foundation, has been 
lo provide a means of comparing the teaehing factor of 
one school system with that of another. Through com- 
parison, the weaknesses of our system are brought to 
our attenliou. Through ..comparison, also, its strong 
poiiits are made prominent. We may properly take 
pride in what is shown to be excellent; but we may with 
justice be censured for adhering persistentJy to that 
^vhieh indicates a low grade of efficiency. 

The third, and the most important of all the objects 
of the study, finds expression in the hope that certain 
conditions brought to light thiough this investigation, 
will awaken the citizens of the state to the need of in- 
iiugiirating certain refonns. 

Method of I nvestkiation 

In the spring of 1914, a state- wide survey of the teach- 
ing population of Illinois was attempted. Question- 
naii'es upon the various school activities were composed 
and sent to practically all the superintendents of the 
state to be distributed among their teachere and pupils. 
The datji relating to Ihc teaching population which are 
shown in the tables that foUow, were coUeeted from 
the questionnaires which the teachers themselves filled 
out. The reader will notice that no names appear upon 
the question forms so that identification is entirely im- 
possible. The form of the questionnaire is as follows : 
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ILLINOIS SCHOOL SURVEY 

A Cooperative Investigation of School Conditions and School 

Efficiency, Initiated and Conducted by the Teachers 

OF Illinois in the Interest of All the 

Children op All the People 

TOPIC II. THE TEACHING POPULATION 

Form B 

Betvrn to Lotus D, Coffman, Director of Survey, Urhana, lU. 
Teachers are requested to check (X) or underscore where it is 
possible. They are also requested to exercise care in answering 
the questions and to make an effort to answer them all. . These 
questions need not be answered by principals, supervisors, or -super- 
intendents. A special form will be prepared for them. 

1. If you teac^ in the country, give the name of the county in 
which you teach; if in town, give the name of the town; 

if in a city, give the name of the city 

a. State the approximate population of the village, 

tpwn, city or district in which you teach 

2/ Man or woman 

3. Age at nearest birthday 

4. In what state were you born? In 

what country? Where did you 

you grow up? country, village, or city (underscore)? 

5. Native language of father of mother 

• •••••••» •« • 

6. Father 's occupation when you began teaching 

7. Total number of brothers and sisters, not counting your- 

self, at the time you began teaching 

8. Check item that most nearly represented the parental in- 

come when you began teaching: 

$250 or less. 

$250 to $500. 

$500 to $750. 

$750 to $1,000. 

$1,000 to $1,250. 

$1,250 to $1,500. 

$1,500 to $1,750. 

$1,750 to $2,000. 

$2,000 or more. 
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i». Was your father alive nhen joii began teaching! 

Was joat raotfaer alive wlien joii began teaebingf 

10. Salary per month tbia year 

11. Number of months you will be paid this year 

12. Dnderseore the position you hold and the grades you teseh, 

Hural school teacher, 
Kindergarten teacher. 
Primary teacher (grades 1, 3, 3). 
Intermediate teacher (grades i, 5, 6). 
■Grammar grade teacher (grades 7, 8). 
High School teacher. What subjecta do you l«achf. .. . 

13. Age (nearest birthday) at which you first began employ- 

neJit as a teacher 

1*. Number of country schools taught in 

Number of yeflrs in country school 

Number of town schools taught in 

Number of years in toivn eeboola 

Number of city achoole taught in 

Number of years in city Bohools 

15. Different grades taught in ttiwn or city schools 

16. Number of years studied in high school 

Number of years studied in normal school , .' 

Number of years studied in college or university 

17. Have you a diploma from the normal achoolT 

What degree do you holdl 

From what institution? 

18. Indicate the amount of schooling you have had since you 

becams a teaeher 

Number of weein 

Normal school . . . .' 

College or nniyersity 

Extension Course 

19. What certificate do you now hold? 

20. To ivhat professions] magazines are you a eubscriberf.... 



What books have yon read during the past yeart. . 



2L Do you do your own janitor wortl 

Note to the Teachbrs. The questions that follow are 
of a more personal and intimate obaraeter. As the 
teachers are not requested to sign their names they need 
have no fear about their identity being disclosed. The 
facts called for by these questions are obviously bo im- 
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portant that it is hoped that no teacher will decline to 
answer them. 

22. What sources of income do you have other than jour salary 
as a teadierf List them and indicate the approximate 
annual income from each. 

• Sources Annual Income 



23. What and how much life insurance do you carry?, 



24. Questions for unmarried teachers: 

Are you teaching in your home district?. . . 

Do you live with your parents? 

How far from the school house do you room?. 



Do you "keep house''? 

Do you have a separate and warm room? 

How much board do you pay? 

Do you usually spend Saturday and Sunday in the district 
where you teach? .^. . 

25. Questions for married teachers: 

Do you own your own home? 

Has insecurity of tenures been a factor in preventing from 

owning your home?. .* 

What rent do you pay? 

How many children do you have? 

26. Number of persons dependent upon teachers: 

a. Dependents under twenty-one years of age. 

1. Male 

2. Female 

3. Tcrtally dependent 

4. Partially dependent 

b. Dependents over twenty-one years of age. 

1. Male 

2. Female 

3. Totally dependent 

4. Partially dependent 

c. What share of your annual salary do you contribute to 

their annual support? 

27. How much do you spend annually for reading circle books, 

professional magazines, institutes, and teachers' meet< 
ings? 

28. How much have you been able to save from your annual 

salary during each of the last five years? 
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30. Indicate bow you have diepoaed of your time during each 

of the last three BummerB (if you have been teaching so 

First summer 

Second aunimer -^ 

Third summer 

31. If poHBible, will you give a, rough itemized statement of the 

diBpositioD of your annual aalaryT 

aothing 

Pood 

Laundry .' . . 

Doctor 

DentiBt '. 

Charity ■ 

Recreation 

Savings 

32. Have you eecurod any of your positions through a teacher's 

agency t If so, what part of your salary 

did you pay as a commiBsioTit Are 

yoo a member of an agency nowt Of 

how many! * 

33. Has the normal school or college or university of which 

you are a graduate ever directly aided you in aecuripg an 
appointment? If bo, how) 

34. List, if possible, the number of times jou have been abaect 

from the schoolTOom during the lasl^two years on account 

of aicltiiesa 

Is the schoolroom particularly injurious to your healthl 
If so, in what particularsi 

35. What motive induced you to enter teaching! 

What taotives keep you in teaching! 

36. Do you look forward to teaching as a permanent careert 

37. About how many hours do you spend each day outside of 

regular school hours in the preparation of lessonsl 

the grading of manuscripts 

the collection of materials 
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in yiaiting parents. 

in visiting sick pupils 

About how much time do ;ou devote each week to tha [ 

church and the Sunday sehoolT Are ] 

jou esiiectEd or requireil to do tbia? (underscore). 
Please write betow a.nj' additional remarks you may wish i 

to make ". ' 



Discussion of the Questions 

Inspection of the questionnaire ahowa that there are 

int three queationa, the 8th, the 26th (e), and the 31at, 

avhich call the judgment into action. The others involve 

Wemory simply ; yet there were many failures to answer 

Hven the easiest questions. It is difficult to find an ade- 

[uate reason for not telling the native language of the 

father or mother, one's present age, the childhood en- 

nronmeut, or the different grades taught in town or in 

the city. Nevertheless, blanks were often found after 

questions of this character. Some omissions must have 

been from oversight, as, for example failure to denote | 

the sex. Others were made on the grounds that the quea- 

itioiui pried disagreeably into the teacher's private af- 

Still others occurred because the teacher could 

e what bearing the question had upon the problem. 

jid therefore refused to answer it. 

In several cases there was a misunderstanding of 
jaestion 14. Answers to "number of yeare" in country, | 
K>wn, or citj' achools, seemed to include attendance as a 
^upil together with that as a teacher. 

Those answers based upon peraonal judgment are ob- 
viously open to error. Many teachera frankly stated 
-Ihat they did not know the parental income, and that 
"icy had no aystemfcf accounts by which they could com- , 
bate their expenses. Others made a conscientious at- 
tempt to judge fairly; an5. in comparison with other 
" nidiea' which touch upon this subject, the errors in this 
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Study fleem to be not very great. Some women have 
probably judged too high, but more women than men 
failed to answer. This can be explained by eex differ- 
ences ; the women, being more inexperienced in estimating 
money values, are therefore, reluctant, to make an esti- 
mate which would perhaps be ridiculously far from the 
mark. 

It might seem that there would be error in classify- 
ing town and city districts; hut by using the United 
States census ha^is of 2,500 as defining the population of 
a city, error here is largely reduced. 

"Number of years in normal school" was often an- 
swered in terms of summer school sessions. If they were 
six-week terms, four were allowed for one year ; if they 
were twelve-week terms, three were considered equiva- 
lent to a regular school year. For fractional parts of a 
year in normal school or college, thirty-six weeks were 
taken as the standard length of a school year. 

Examinations. 
Blanks were discarded for obvious incorrectness in 
the answers and for gross incompleteness. This forces 
an elimination of about a hundred replies. Therefore, 
out of approximately 4,475 returns, 4,339 have been 
used in this study. 

Attitddes of Teacheks Tovfard the Investigation 
The attitudes of the teachers towards the survey pre- 
sent a surprising variety. That there should have been 
any except that of interest in the welfare of "all the 
ehildi'en of all the people" as well as in behalf of all 
the teachers of all the children, haa made the work of 
conducting the survey more difficult, and the question 
of its probable success more grave. 

The attitude displayed most often is that of indif- 
ference and it makes itself felt by the carelessness in 
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vhicb the questiomiaii-e is Med out. Glaring erroi-a 
pe Btatement and slovenly and unfiniBhed reports are 
lie results. No sign of endeavor to answer faithfully 

" i most difficult questions is evident. Indifference is 

also manifest by flippant answers and painful attempts 
at jokes and witticisms which destroyed the worth oT 
such records. 

There is another group of teaehera who felt insulted 
T being approached with such questions. Reports like ■ 
"it is none of your business," "too private to c" 
and "my personal affair" indicate their injured 
defiant attitude. Furthermore, some teachers ex- 
i the feeling that they were too busy to be both- 
red with such time-consuming records when immediate 
I'd for such exertion was uncertain. That some be- 
i that the questionnaire was prompted by idle curi- 
sity on the part of the investigator was shown by such j 
replies aa "Wo know that you can tell who we are if you 
^ast to." 

A large percentage of the teachers, however, em- 
)raeed the opportunity to cooperate in making the sur- ' 
Beess. The reports from these show careful and | 
Jonseientious attempts to answer correctly and com- 
Kletely. This attitude of helpfulness is expressed also < 
' their inquiry, "Have I made this out all right?" 
~ Te these answers of mine added anything of value 
e survey?" "I hope that I have been able to give 
1 what you need in your work." These teachers have 
e gratitude of the investigators, and, if we really cotild 
sntify them, they would receive an expression of our 
jjpreciation. 

Method of Tabulation. 
For convenience in handling the data, it was ne( 
[ftry to copy the reports into the form of an initial table i 
1 which the data for the detail tables could be read- 
' gathered. This was the first, long task occupying ' 
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many, many hours of wearisome toil. It is no insignifi- 
cant piece of work to tabulate 4,339 records each having 

a possibility of ninety'nine answers, making a total of 
approximately 430,000 items. 

To make the initial table compact in form and also 
to reduce the labor of copying to the least possible 
amount, cross-ruled note books were used and a code of 
figures and abbreviations was adopted. For example, 
in question 4a, 1 stands for country; 2 for town; and 3 
foi' citj'- If one had lived in the city but later moved to 
the country, the I'eeord would read 3, 1. There are nine 
groups in question 8, and a figure in the series from 1 to 
9 denotes the gi'oup which includes the parental income. 
A similar method is used in tabulating answers to ques- 
tion 12. In question 9 and 9a, 1 is used if the parent 
is living ; 2 if deceased ; if the parent is not mentioned. 

Occupations were classified into eight groups and the 
figure is used in place of its group name. By this scheme. 
we have (1) farmers, (2) professional men. (3) business 
men, (4) artisans, (5) laborers, (6) public officials, (7) 
retired, and (8) invalids. 

The abbreviations used for native language and 
birthplace in questions 4 and 5, need no explanation. 

Although the labor of copying the questionnaires 
was tedious, it was not void of interest. Each record 
represented the individual problems confronting the 
teacher and with each record a new history began. One 
may search through the lists, but in all records, no du- 
plicate will be found. Moreover, here and there were 
amusing statements and bits of fun, more appreciable 
because they were unintentional on the part of the one 
who wrote them. 

In order that the reader may understand how loaded 
the records are with matters of social, economic, and 
professional interest, a sample from the initial table is 
snbmitted. 
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The Table Should Be Kea.d as Follows: 

Number 10 is a womau, tweiitj'-five years of age, who 
teaches in a city ot two hnndred fifty thousand popula- 
tion. She was born in Iowa and spent her eholdhood 
among city surroundings. She is of mixed parentage, 
the father being German, the mother English. The fa- 
ther ia a business man but his income is unknown to his 
daughter. There ai'e two other children in the family, 
which since the father and mother are both living, con- 
sists of five people. 

Number 10 teaches in the high school ten months in 
a year, receiving a salary of $143 a month. She began 
teaching at the age of 23 years. The statement that she 
has worked in fifty schools points to the fact that some 
of the work has been of a supervisory nature. Prepara- 
tion consists of four years in high school, and four in 
college— the University of Chicago. There has been no 
formal training. Her certificate is limited and applies 
to Physical Education. 

Number 10 subscribes to two professional magazines. 
Other reading has, during the past year, been of a pro- 
fessional nature. 

This teacher carries an insurance of $1,000. She has 
no source of income other than her salary. As for her 
economic problems, they are not great. She boards sev- 
en miles from her school, vrith people not related to her 
and pays $16 per mouth. She has no one depending 
• upon her for support; $10 of her salary she spends for 
professional institutes, books, magazines, etc. In five 
years she has done no traveling and her summers, for the 
I last three years, have been given to rest. She does not 
state the distribution of her salary- among the items of 
expenditures. 

Although a member of a teachers' agency, she has 

\ Ufever been under obligation to it. In the last two years. 

Numbei- 10 has not been absent from school, She does 
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not find the school room injurious to her health. She 
does not state the motive for which she entered the teach- 
ing, nor that for which she continues to teach, but she 
intends to make teaching her permanent work. Prob- 
ably she is not busy with school work outside of school 
hours or some mention would have been made of the 
fact. It is probable, also, that she is not engaged in 
church work. 



II . 

THE CHILDHOOD ENVIRONMENT 

Introduction. 

In order that one may have a fairer point of view 
of the present status of the Illinois teachers, it is 'im- 
portant to understand some of the home influences which 
surrounded them before their professional careers be- 
gan. This chapter deals with those larger factors of en- 
vironment, — ^the birthplace, the language spoken in the 
home, the parental income and occupation, and the size 
of the family. 

Birthplace. 

In dealing with the data concerning the place of 
birth, it did not seem that significant results would fol- 
low from a separate distribution for men and women. 
Therefore, those records in which sex was not denoted 
are included in this table, making a total of 4,339. 

Table II shows how far outside of state boundaries 
Illinois gathers her teachers. 

Besides fifteen foreign countries, thirty-seven states, 
not including the District of Columbia, are reported as 
being the birthplace of our teachers. By far the great- 
est number are native to Illinois; 3,326 teachers, or 75 
percent of those reporting, were born and bred in this 
state. Indiana ranks next, sending us 143 teachers, or 
3.2 percent of those reporting. Nearly 2 percent are of 
foreign birth. 
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The general tendency of the population to mifirate 
from the east to the west is shown in the mobility of the 
members of the teaching profession. Nearly twice aa 
many teachers have come to Ulinois from the east as 
from the west. But the reader will observe that most 
of those migrating toward the east are from adjoining 
states. Of the pronounced migrations, 27 percent are 
eastward : 72 percent are westward. 

Knvironmrnt. 

The childhood environment (answers to question 
4a), is tabulated in Table III which should be read as 
follows; 154 teachers failed to answer this question; 
1.299, or 30.6 percent of the teachei's reportine:. lived i; 
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the country until they began teaching ; 771, or 18.1 per- 
cent, lived in town ; and 1^884, or 44.5 percent, in a city ; ■ 
1.60 percent have lived in both city and country; 145, 
or 3.21 percent, hai^e lived in country and town; and 
31, or .01 percent, in country, town and city. 

TABLE III.— DISTRIBUTION OP TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 

CHILDHOOD ENVIRONMENT. 

Location Frequency Percent 

UmuLBwered 154 

Oonntry 1299 30.6 

Town 771 18.1 

City 1884 44.5 

Country and Oity 76 1.66 

Country, Town and Oity 31 .81 

Country and Town 145 ^ 3.21 

Oity and Town. 70 1.62 

Total 4398 100.00 



Native Language of Parents. 

The fact that the teaching profession attracts all na- 
tionalities is impressed upon us by a study of Tables IV 
and V. Here are found the distributions on the basis of 
the language spoken in the homes of our teachers. Thir- 
teen different languages are native to the parents of the 
men. As one would expect, the first rank is taken by 
the English, 83.6 percent of the parents belonging to 
this class. Next come the Germans with 11.5 percent 
and other nationalities constitute 4.9 percent. 

Table rv.— the native language of the parents of the 

MEN TEACHERS. 



Language Fathers Mothers Total 



Kot named 7 

Knglish 469 

Oerman 70 

Jrench 2 

Swedish 7 

I>nteh 2 
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Lnificaiit perceiits ave claimed by the English and tht- 
t German speaking parents, with appreciable figures for 
[itiie Swedish and the Irish. These percentages are nearly 
.' the same as those found in an earlier study.' The eom- 
L parison is as follows ; 



From these comparisons, we may conclude that in 
^ regard to nativity, the Illinois teacher is similar to the 
f ^rpical Ameriean teacher. This diversity of nationality, 
f jiowever, complicates the problem of training the teach- 
1 for the schools. Accent, idiom, and correct gram- 
■•SUitieal forms, difficult enough for a natural bom Eng- 
■ liteh speaking man or woman to acquire, are still more 
r^ifficiUt for one in whose home a foreign tongue is spo- 
[Iten. 

Parental Occupations. 

Four hundi-ed and twenty teachers failed to tell tho 
l.<t>arental occupation. Nevertheless, this is not a true in- 
Cttex of their reluctance to answer this question, or of 
Ltheir carelessness in fiUing out the blank. A deduction 
FjnHst be made for the deceased fathers. Table VI shows 
r this condition of the family. 
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SoDie teachers stated the employment of the sap- 
porter of the family when the father was not living and 
such reports are included in the distribution. 

As one would expect in an agricultural community, 
the occupation engaged in by the largest percent of the 
parents is farming. The artisan class ranis next; the 
business men, third ; and the unoccupied, fourth ; Table 
VII shows the frequencies and pureents for each occu- 
pation. 
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Comparison is again made with Dr. Coffman's con- 
clusions in regard to parental employment. The occu- 
pational groups for the American teacher rank as fol- 
lows 
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Income. 

The first striking item in regard to incomes shown iii 
Table VIII is the large number of women failing to an- 
swer the inquiry about parental income at the time their 
teaching expei'ience began. About one-third of the 
women and leas than one-ninth of the men evade this 
question. This is a pointed reminder of the fact that in 
Ciaany families, the women fail to share with the father 
' 6 business responsibilities which concern the home. 



Since we have found that there is a large group of 

mployed among the parents, we were prepared to 

llld that a large number therefore, have no income. For 

B having income, the median for the men is found to 

t $809 ; for the women, $795.47. Fifty percent of the 

_ isea of the men lie between $418 and $1,270; while the 

range of the 50 percentile for women is from $504 to 

$1,464. 

ThiH median for men is $170 higher than that of Dr. 
—CofFmai) for the typical American teacher; and this me- 
"tan for women is $17.65 lower. 
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A larger percent of the women than of the men come 
from homes where the parental income is $2,000 or more. 
This indicates that the boys in these families find some 
other profession more attractive and can prepare for it. 

At first thought, one would say that where the in- 
come is large, the period of training would be longer, 
and entry into the professional career deferred. The re- 
sults in Table IX do not warrant such a conclusion. It 
is true that in the two cases where teaching began at the 
age of fourteen and fifteen, the income was less than 
$250. In general, however, it makes little difference 
whether the income is nothing, or whether it is $2,000 
or more, the beginning age clusters around eighteen and 
nineteen. 

Size of The Family. 

Another important environmental factor lies in the 
size of the family. An examination of Table X shows 

TABLE X.— DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 

I 

Number Men Women Total 

1 • — 

Not answered 6 55 61 

Having none 24 222 246 

1 62 484 546 

2 91 654 745 

3 84 631 715 

4 98 525 623 

5 54 437 491 

6 58 303 361 

7 38 212 350 

8 23 125 158 

9 20 72 92 

10^ 9 23 82 

11 3 19 22 

12 1 6 7 

13 1 1 

14..., 1 1 

570 3769 4339 

Median, men 3 
Median, women 3 
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that for men, the number of brothers and sisters ranges 
from one to thirteen ; for women, from one to fourteen. 
The mode for men is four, and for women, three ; while 
the average for men is four and for women one less. For 
both men and women, the median is three. Adding one 
to the median number of brothers and sisters for the re- 
porter, and two for the parents, the size of the family 
is found to be six. This is larger than the average sized 
family for the United States, which in 1900, was four 
persons ; but it is one less than the size of the family of 
the typical American teacher.^ 

Reviewing the factors of childhood environment, we 
conclude that the representative Illinois teacher ia na- 
tive to the state, of English parentage, and was bred in 
either rural or urban surroundings. The parental in- 
come, gained from agriculture or artisan pursuits, ia 
about $800 which must support a family of six persons, 
until the sons and daughters who are to become teachers 
are nineteen years old, when the professional career be- 
gins. 

■Ooffmsn: The aociftl CompOBitloB d< the TcBching Fopulktion. p. AS. 



Ill 

The Professional Life of The Illinois Teacher 

Under the title-heading of this chapter, the writer 
attempts to show the extent and the kind of training 
received in preparation for teaching; the motives for 
which this profession was chosen ; the age when the pro- 
fessional career, began; the amount of experience in 
country, town, and city schools; the number of grades 
taught; the length of the school year; and the ^eacher's 
salary. * 

Preparation. 

The professional life of any person can be judged 
more appreciatively after an examination of the amount 
of training he has had. The amount of high school edu- 
cation that Illinois teachers have received is shown in 
Table XI — 372, or 64 percent of the men, and 3,359, or 



TABLE XI. 



-distribution on the basis of high schoof, 
education. 



No. of yean Men Women 

Not reporting 198 410 

Les8 than 1 1 7 

1 19 101 

2 68 246 

8 76 487 

4 195 2426 

More than 4 13 85 

372 3359 

Median, both men and women, 4 years. 

Percent haying high school education, men, 64 

women, 89 

Percent having 4 years or more in high school, men 36 

women 66 



Total 



608 
8 
120 
314 
563 
2621 
101 

3731 



37 
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89 percent of the womcu report some high Hehool tra 
iu^ The 198 men and 410 women who failed to repot 
probably had not attended a secondary school. Taqj 
XI should be read as follows : Among the 3,731 lUim 
leadiers reporting attendance in high school, 1 man a 
7 women have attended less than a year ; 19 men and 1 
women attended 1 year ; 68 men and 246 women, 2 yea 
The median length of attendance for both men a 
women is 4 yeara. Thia meana* that about 36 pereentB 
the men and 66 percent of the women graduated trm 
secondary school. 

Two hundred and thirty-five men and 1,844 worn 
or a littl^less than half the teachers included in the a 
vey, repoi't noi'iftal achool training. Table SIT ( 



the distribution of these 2,079 teachers. About ( 
sixth of them have been in normal school less thaoj 
yeai-, but the distribution cluatera around 1 and 2 ;i 
the median falling in the 1-vear group for women i 
in the 2-year group for men. 

In answer to the question as to whether or not t 
have a normal school diploma, 112 men and 866 woi 
make no reply. Eighty-nine men and 894 women rerf 
in the affirmative, and 368 men and 2,010 women i_ 
negative. In terms of percent, 16 percent of the' I 
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and 23 percent of the women have normal school -diplo- 
mas. 

A college education is more frequent among the men 
than among the women teachers. Fifty-one percent of 
the men, but only 28 percent of the women report at- 
tendance in the higher institutions of learning. Table 
XIII shows that there is a range of from less than one 

TABLE XIII.— DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ON BASIS OF 

COLLEGE EDUCATION 

No. of years , Men Women Total 

Less than 1 18 

. 1 43 

2 49 

3 35 

4 102 

5 23 

6 9 

7 6 

8 5 

286 890 1176 

No. not reporting: 

women, 3079 
men, 284 

Median number of years in college: 

Men 4 

Women 2 

Percent of teachers having College Education: 

Men. 51 
Women, 28 



year to eight years of study. It is satisfying to find that 
the mode is in the four-year group, but the median, 
though maintained there by the men, for the women, 
falls in the two-year group. A college course has been 
completed by 10 percent of the women and 30 percent 
of the men teachers. 
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table; XIV.— distribution aooording to the degree the 

TEAOHERS HOLD. 



Degree Men 

Not answered 117 

Having none 27,7 

B. A 72 

2L a. •.••••*•••.••••••••••.••• 8 

B. S 87 

B. 

JD« ^MLm m JD« 0« ••••••••••••••••••• m 

JD* X^m • A&* ^X* •••••••••••••••••• Xl 

Ph. B.; B. E 

Ph. B 9 

B. S.; E. E 2 

B. L 2 

LL. B.; B. A 2 

B. S.: M. A 1 

M. D 

Ph. J^ 

Ph. B.; M. A 

M. E 1 

Ph. B.; Ph.M 

Ph. B.; M. A 3 

Ph. D 2 

B. S.; M. S 4 

B. A.; M. S 4 

M. S 2 

B. D 

P. A. 

M. Acct 1 

B. A. : M.A. : M.E 1 

B. A.; Ph.D 

Pu. B. I oLm o. I o, A. J 2&. A. • • • • . X 
Kg. . 

M.A. ; Ph. D 1 

B.A. ; B.S. : M.A 1 

B.A. ; M. D 

B.A.; LL.B 1 

L. L. B 1 

D. S 

B. D. S 

Ph. B.; Ed. B 

B. P 

A.B. ; M. L 

569 

Percent of women holding degrees, 10 
" men " " 80 



Women 



Total 



965 


1082 


2442 


2719 


182 


254 
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17 


66 


98 
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16 


88 
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56 
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I Table XIV ]>i*eKeiitH eiu intereatiiig list of forty-three 

Cerent college degrees or eombinationa of degrees held 

f these college graduates. The degrees of most com- 

. oeeurrenee are the Bachelor's degree in Arts or 

Rence, the Bachelor and the Master's degrees in Arts 

I Literature, and the degree of Bachelor of Philos- 

Sixty-four percent of those graduating from col- 

j received a B.A. or B.S. ; 14 percent have an M.A. 

d.S., and the same number have a PI1.B. The degree 

■I>OGtDr of Philosophy is held by 3 men and 2 women. 

T Summarizing the training of the typical teacher in 

is, we may expect four years in high school for 

b men and women. Prom this point, women, who ex- 

t to teach, do not, as a rule, prepare as wcU as men, 

Bwoman will probably have one year of normal school 

prk and, one case in four, will have two yeai-s of college 

■jnlng. A man will probably have two years in normal 

I and four in college. 
I The question, "Does increased training pay divi- 
'i in the form of increased salary?" has been an- 
Rrod in the affirmative for the average American 
feher. Is this true for Illinois teachers? An inten- 
i study of the relation of training to salary answers 
I question in the affirmative for the average Illinois 
jher. The tables which follow are based upon a random 
Bpling of those replj'ing to the questions relating to 
y and to experience and training. 

Motives. 

(The motives for which men and women become 

lehers are readily grouped into eleven classes: attrac- 

s of the profession ; influence of salary j liking for 

is, study, and school ; influence of friends, relatives, 

invironment; unprepared for other work; opportun- 

I offered itself; liMng for children; easy hours; desire 
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for occupation; desire for experience; and motive i 
known- 
Two thousand three hundred and eighty questii 
iiaires were examined for data ou this point. ' 

three men and 371 women made no answer. The c 
tribution of the remaining 225 men and 1,751 women! 
shown in Table XVII. 

"Attractiveness of the profession" as an ente 
motive, ranks first with the men and second with t 
women for whom the salary motive is first. Such l 
Mwora as "Interest," "Thought I would like it," 
bition, " and "Professional" were included in 
S?roup. 

TABLE XVll.— DISTRIBUTION OP MEN AND WOMEN TEAOH«fl 
ACOOBDINQ TO THE MOTIVE IMPELLING THEM T" ^ 
ENTER THE PHOrESSION. 
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The financial motive was that which impelled 36 per- 

lilt of the men and 45.5 percent of the women to become 

jachers. This motive is expressed by such replies as 

£To make a living," "Necessity," "Had to work," 

JWanted to earn money," "Caali," "Salary." 

"Liking for books and study" was much a stronger 

lotive among men thau among women. Twenty-three 

, or 10 percent of those answering the question, and 

i women, or 3 percent, give this as their chief reason 

p becoming teachers. 

"Influence of friends or relatives" is mentioned by 

l.percent of the men and 4 percent of the women. 

Four percent of the men and 9 percent of the women 
ffered as an entering motive, "Not prepared for any- 
" in such terms as "Only thing I could do," 
"Nothing else to do," "The only opportunity," and 
"The only thing I am fit for." 

Replies like "Door opened," "Opportunity came," 
"Offered a position," "Drifted into it," are grouped 
under the opportunity motive, 1 percent of the men and 
.62 percent of the women are listed in this class. 

"Women express more often than men the motive of 
jJLildng for children. " One explanation may lie in the 
t that many of the women are primary and interme- 
tete school teachers; yet with both men and women, 
"s motive is subordinate in importance. 

"Easy hours" appears only among the men of whom 
Kt two name it as an entering motive. 

"Desire for occupation" is a motive of minor im- 
tAnce found among the women who express it in such 
mhrase as "Attempting to forget a grief," "Wanted to 
6 something," "To avoid being idle." 
I Motives for which teachers remain in the teaching 
kifession are identical with those which have been dis- 
' ' entering motives." However, when we ex- 
bine Table XVIII, we find that some eliminations ha^e 



been made. Along the "remaining motives," we doM 
find "Opportunity presented itself," "Easy horn 
''Desire, for experience." These tables ahow the J 
portance of the several motives for staying in the j" 
fession. The " attraetiveness of the occnpation" hafiV 
creased in value with experience for both men and v 
en. It still holds its rank as first with the men and j 
ond with the women. As a I'emaining motive, the f 
cial one has not changed in rank, bnt has increase^ 
percent of importance with the women and decrease*! 
this respect with the men. "Influi^ee of friends" 
' ' Desire for occupation, ' ' are not remaining motives M 
the men, neither is "Motive unknown" to the i 
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Correlation or A(;e and Motive, 

Among the men, the profesaional motive foi' entering 
feada every age-group excepting those of 15-16, 17-18, 
5-20, and 21-22. In other words, it forma the leading 
biotive of the men until the age of 23, which is past the 
pedian age for entering. Among women, the profesaional 
lotive for entering takes second place in every age-group. 
Hi8 a motive for remaining among men, it leads every age- 
^oiip excepting 39-40, 45-46 and 59-60. Among women 
t leads to age 27, after which it has second place in 
ivery group. It is also noted that this motive among 
^len increases from 38.23 percent as a beginning motive 
51.52 percent as a remaining motive, and among wom- 
1 ill the same way from 33.23 percent to 40,07 percent 
ffhis would seem to indicate a gi'owing liking for the 
profession on the part of some of those who have en- 
^d in it. 
The salary motive for entering leads among the men 
intil age 23 (which is past the median beginnmg age), 
^coming secondary after that time. As a motive for re- 
ning, it is second in every age-group except 39-40, 
46, and 59-60. Among women it leads through- 
pit as a beginning motive and as a motive for re- 
laining aftei' 27. Among men it decieaaea from 38 
percent as an entei'ing motive to 29.69 percent as a re- 
taining one, while among women it increases from 45.57 
lercent to 49.08 percent. The fact that the profes- 
lonal, rather than the salary motive leads among men 
loth for beginning and remaining is perhaps to be ex- 
^ained by the fact of the larger economic or occupa- 
tonal opportunity for men than for women. A woman 
■ho 18 under the necessity of supporting herself finds 
inly few occupations so dignified and "respectable" 
itat of teaching, while to a man many other doors are ^ 
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opeu. It must be remembered, however, throughout t! 
whole study, that not too much credence should be place 
upon the showing made by the men, for the reason t" 
we are dealing with only a relatively small number of 
cases, and that many of them probably located in good 
positions. The fact that the salary motive shows an in* 
crease in the ease of women may not necessarily indicate 
an increase of the mercenary spirit. Many of the mo- 
tives assigned for beginning are of a nature essentially 
temporary and must be replaced by other motives for 
remaining. This, added to the fact that a woman who 
remains single grqws to loolt more and more upon self 
support as ahe stays in the teaching profession, will at 
least help to account for the increase in the salary mo- 
tive among women. 

The following tables show the relationships just sum- 
marized with the addition of the averages for each age 
without reference to sex of teachers. 

TABLE SIX.— PBOFES SIGNAL MOTIVE FOB ENTEBINO. 
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Beginning Age. 

The age at which the teachers begin their career i 
eludes a wide range. From Table XXIII one finds tht 
for men the range is from sixteen to forty-four yea 
for women, from fourteen to forty-four. Prom this tat^ 
the percent diBtributiona in age groups of one, two i 
more years may be determined. 

TABLE XXIII.— DISTRIBUnOM ACOOBDING TO BEGINNING A^ 



30. B 4 yesra. 



For both men and women, the mode is eighteen years. 

Bin fact, 24.9 percent of the women and 14.8 percent of 

■the men begin teaching at the age of eighteen, 20.2 per- 

^cent of the women and 14.8 percent of the men begin at 

aineteen, and 16,9 perqput of the women and 17.8 per- 

[ cent of the men at twenty years of age, making a total 

of 62 percent of the women and 54.4 percent of the men 

I "whose professional career begins between the ages of 

eighteen and twenty years. The median, however, is 

nineteen years for women, for men, twenty years. The 

middle 50 percent of the cases of the men lie between 

19.14 years and 22.86 years; the 50 percentile for women 

is from 18.54 to 20.84 yeai-a. This difference in percen- 

■tile limits is to be expected when we remember that, as 

a role, men stay in college longer than women. 

In the beginning age, the Illinois teacher again bears 
close resemblance to the typical American teacher.' The 
comparison is as follows : 

ntinois Tesoher Amsrican Tenthsr 

B«eliDDli1s age Men Women Men Wnmen 

KediftB 30.S4 19.60 19. HS 19.33 

BO perraDtile 19.14-20. Si 18,n4-20.B« IT. 96-21 H 13. 22-20.54 

It ie amusing to notice in pasaing, the comparatively 
large number of women who do not tell their beginning 
age, Pi-equently, in answer to this question, the tabu- 
lator met such responses as, "Of legal age," "Old 
enough to know my own mind,'' "4+." This reluct- 
ance to tell the age must be a sex characteristic for the 
I men do not display such a trait. 

■CoffDiaa.- The Soeia] Composllion of iha Teachia; Popiilatlnn, p. 17, 
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Grades of School. 



That the field investigated by this study does i 
represent a highly selected claaa is borne out by 1 
distribution found in Table XXIV. Reports have c 

TABLE XXIV. — DISTKIBOTION OF TBAOHEES AOCOBDINQ TOfl 
GRADES OF SCHOOL IN WHIOH THEY TEACH. " 
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from rural districts ; from towns of four hundred to j 
thousand inhabitants ; and from cities varying in popT 
lation from twenty-five hundred to twenty-five hand] 
thousand, 

A few interesting points are disclosed in this taW 
There is a decided tendency for the men to teach eitJ: 
in rural schools or in the high schools. A very sma| 
percentage are found in the elementary grades and t' 
12 percent reporting from the grammar grades ; 
without doubt, principals of buildings. The women i 
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1 those departments left by men, and are found mostly 
in primary and intei'mediate eradea. The rural schools 
claim many of the women also, but there is a great de- 
crease in the number reporting from high school. 

Professional Experience. 

Three hundred and eighty, or 66 percent of the men, 

1 1,994 or 52 percent of the women, have taught or ■ 

n-e teaching in country aehools. Table XXV shows that ' 



HAVE TAUGHT, 



nuniber of different schools they have taught in ] 

Lges from 1 to 15. As many men and women teach ] 

1 two schools or less, as teach in 3 schools or more. 

Length of service in country schools ranges from one- 

' a year to forty years. In general, however, teaeh- 

remain only one or two yeara before going to town 

>ol8. To be exact, there are as many men who stay ' 

than 4 years as there are those who stay longer: 

the number of women who leave before they have 
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been in the eountry schoole 3 years equals the nuni 
who stay for a longer period. In short, 70 percent of t 
teachers remain in the cOTintry schools 3 years or less. 



Town schools have claimed 40 percent of the i 
and 34 percent of the women teachers. Tables T 
and XXVIII show the distribution for number j^ 
schools and length of service in schools of this type. 
median number of schools in town taught in is 1 ) 
both men and women. 

Length of sei-\*ice in town schools ranges from ( 
half a year to more than thirty-five years, yet the t 
of the greatest frequency are found below the four-y 
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TABLE XXVII.— DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
THE NUMBER OF TOWN SCHOOLS IN WHICH THEY 

HAVE TAUGHT. 



No. of Schools 



Men 



Women 



Total 



1 117 

2 54 

3 34 

4 11 

5 4 

6 3 

7 1 

8 

9 1 

10 

12 

26 1 



225 



742 


859 


344 


398 


130 


164 


49 


60 


11 


15 


3 


6 


4 


5 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 



1303 



1528 



Median, Men 


and 


Women, 1. 










TABLE 


XXVIIL—DISTRIBUTION 
NUMBER OF YEARS 


OF 

IN 


TEACHERS ACCORDING 
TOWN SCHOOLS. 


TO 


• 


No. of 


Years 






Men 




Women 


Total 



% 

1 52 

2 40 

3 32 

4 : 28 

5 16 

6 13 

7 • 7 

8 4 

9 4 

10 8 

11 5 

12 6 

13 1 

14 

15 2 

16 2 

' 17 

18 

19 

20 4 

21-25 2 

26-35 , . 

More than 85 



Median men 3.57 women 3.67 



225 



12 


12 


273 


325 


234 


274 


176 


2t)8 


128 


156 


83 


99 


72 


83 


54 


61 


54 


58 


82 


36 


39 


47 


17 


22 


19 


24 


15 


16 


12 


12 


7 


9 


12 


14 


4 


4 


10 


10 


7 


7 


5 


9 


22 


24 


15 


15 


1 


1 



1303 



1528 
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group. Again the median years of service for meu anoS 
women ia the same, three years. 

Two thousand and five hundred teachei's or 58 per-' 
cent of those reporting, have had experience in eity 
aehools. Of these 17 women failed to state the number 
of years they had spent in city schools, and 56 womei 
who gave the number of years didn't tell in how mai 
city schools they had taught. 

In the town schools, there is the tendency 
change little- from one school system to another. Tablfl| 
X5IX shows that 50 percent of the men and womei 

TABLB XXIX.— DISTRIBUTION OP TEAOHEKS ACCORDING TO I 

THE NDMBEK OF CITY SCHOOLS IN WHICH THHTf 

HAVE TAXIQHT. 



Uedlmn, Men Bod Wonen. 1. 



have taught in but one city school. Turning to Tabu 
TCXl V, one finds that teachers stay in city schools fro 
one-half years to more than thirty years, 

A comparison of the median years of experience c 
Illinois teachers with the typical American teacher upcrt 
the different levels is shown in the following table : 
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MEDIAN EXPERIENOE IN RURAL, TOWN, AND OITY SOHOOLS 



The Illinois Teacher 



The American Teacher 



Median 



M. 

Rnral 3 

Town 8 

City 5 



W. 
2 
8 
5 



Median 



M. 

2 

12 

12 



W. 
2 
6 
7 



TABLE XXX.— DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
THE NUMBER OF YEARS OF TEACHING IN CITY SCHOOLS. 



No. of Years Men 

% 

1 26 

2 23 

3 28 

4 19 

5 27 

6 8 

7 7 

8 12 

9 10 

10 11 

11 4 

12 3 

18 6 

14 10 

15 3 

16 5 

17 5 

18 4 

19 4 

20 4 

21-25 10 

26-35 7 

86 

Not answered 

236 
Median, men, 5 years. 
Median, women, 5 years. 



Women 



Total 



23 


23 


268 


294 


224 


247 


218 


246 


270 


289 


134 


161 


122 


130 


121 


128 


94 


106 


94 


104 


85 


96 


49 


53 


57 


60 


38 


44 


55 


65 


51 


54 


44 


49 


39 


44 


31 


35 


40 


44 


52 


56 


117 


127 


107 


114 


22 


22 


14 


17 



2272 



2508 



Although some teachers have taught in as many as 
twelve grades of schools, by far the greater number have 
changed grades less than four times. Table XXXI 
shows the median for men is five, and for women four. 
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TABLE XXXI.— DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ON THE BASIS OP 

NUMBER OP GRADES TAUGHT. 



No. of grades Men 

Not reporting 323 

1 14 

2 27 

3 *. 29 

4 99 

5 17 

6 19 

7 7 

8 19 

9 1 

10 5 

11 1 

12 .- . . . 8 

Total 569 

Median number of Grades for men, 
Median number of Grades for women, 



Women 



Total 





1425 


1748 




338 


852 




526 


553 




466 


495 




475 


574 




182 


199 




144 


163 




67 


74 




128 


147 




9 


10 




3 


8 




1 


2 




6 


14 




3770 


4339 


5. 
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Only 9 teachers in 4,339 receive their salary in 
twelve installments. By studying Table XXXII one 

TABLE XXXII.— DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF 
SALARIED MONTHS IN THE SCHOOL YEAR. 



No. of months Men 

Not answered 16 

1 1 

2 

3 2 

3% 1 

4 

4% 1 

5 14 

6 60 

7 59 

7% 5 

8 96 

8% 18 

9 Ill 

9% 17 

10 164 

11 

12 t 

Total 569 

Median, men, 9 months. 
Median, women, 9 months. 



Women 



Total 



73 


89 


9 


10 


10 


10 


9 


11 




1 


11 


11 


5 


6 


39 


53 


66 


126 


103 


162 


9 


14 


514 


610 


132 


150 


988 


1099 


254 


271 


1577 


1641 


4 


4 


4 


9 



3770 



4389 
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finds that salaried months in a year range from 1 to 12. 
Salaries are usually paid in towns and cities in nine or 
ten installments, but in the rural districts they arfe paid 
in six or seven installments. 

The median salary for Illinois teachers was calcu- 
lated from Superintendent Blair's Report for June, 
1913. The salary distribution for 30,565 Illinois teaqh- 
ers is given in this report. Mr. Blair's figures show that 
there are as many men who receive less than $529.34 as 
there are who receive more than that amount. The me- 
dian for women is $506.67. 






IV 

THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

When we consider the economic problems confront- 
ing the public school teachers of Illinois, we realize that 
the members of the teaching population are forced to 
make many financial economies. By economic problems 
the writer means questions of income, expenditure and 
saving. These necessarily relate to the amount spent for 
board and room ; to the support of those dependent upon 
the teacher; to how the long sunmier vacation can be 
spent with the least expense; to the proportion of the 
salary .^set aside for books, institutes, travel ; to how sal- 
ary is supplemented to meet the financial demands made 
upon the teacher; to the investments and bonds; and, 
finally, to the amount saved. 

The Present Age. 
Table XXXIII shows that the majority of the teach- 

TABLE XXXIII.— DISTRIBUTION ON THE BASIS OP PRESENT 

AGE. 



Age Men Women Total 



Not answered 3 

17 

18 3 

19 16 

20 19 

21 30 

22 27 

23 29 

24 37 

25 27 

26 24 

27 27 

28 23 

29 21 

80 16 

60 
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328 
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4 


52 


55 


124 


140 


188 


207 


260 


290 


237 


264 


273 


302 


227 


264 


202 


229 


196 


220 


164 


•191 


152 


175 


117 


188 


129 


145 
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era in Illinois are giving the beet part of their lives to 
eerviee in the public seboola. Fifty percent of the men 
are between 24 and 35 years of age, and 50 percent of 
the women are between 22 and 35 years of age, The 
median for men is 29. while that for the women is 26 
years and 9 months. There are about 10 percent more of 
women than of men who are between 21 and 24 years old, 
bat the percentage of men who remain in the profession 
after they are 30 is a little higher than that of women. 
Forty-eight men and 161 women are more than 50 years 
old. For such faithful service, the teachers should re* 
ceive compensation generous enough to permit adequate 
preparation for siclmess or old age, either by insurance, 
pension, investment, or savings. Yet with the median 
salary at about $500. freedom from anxiety against the 
time when resignation from active service is necessary 
\ ^lecause one's teaching ability has failed, it is impossible. 
~t is to be expected that many able teachers will be lost 
1 the profession if the prospect of preparing for the 
Fature remains so dubious. 
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Board and Room Problems. 

In answer to the question whether or not they teadj 
in their home town, 22 percent of the miinarried mej 
teachers and 47.4 percent ot the unmanied wopi 
teachers reply in the affirmative; 77 percent of the m^ 
toachei'S and 52 percent of the women in the negativ 
(Table XXXIV.) This is a significant fact, for it ehoid 

TABLE XXXJV. — DISTRIBDTION OF UNMARRIED TEACHERbJ 

(A) 
On thb Basis of whbthbk ob mot thby rmtn in Homb 1 



On thb Basis a 



Not BDHWflred . 
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I that towns hire largely within their own territorial ' 
I boundaries. Teachers find it ecotiomieal to stay at home, 
I for board, if they pay any at all, is cheaper, and many 
■.other items of expense are reduced. This willingness to 
I t«ach at home on a small salary doubtless has the effect J 
1 of retarding the increase in salary for teachers in gen-^ 
I eral ; for as long as teachers of fair ability can be e 
I ployed at the minimum cost, the campaign for more * 
I. money for teachers will not meet with a hearty response. 
Table XXXIV (B) shows that 61 percent of the 
I women and 55 percent of the men live with their par- 

■ entfi. To this statement should be added those who live 
■with relatives and are therefore under the same econ- 
^omic advantage as those who live with parents. Table 
PSXXIV (C) shows that 9 percent of the meu and 20 

■ percent of the women fall into this class. In other J 
I words, 75 percent of the teachers in Illinois live withB 
f parents. This does not insure the leadership of thel 

teacher in the social activities of the eomiiiunity, how- 
ever, for in answer to the question whether or not they 
spend their Saturdays and Sundays in the district 
where they teach, 146 men or 62 percent, and 2,060, or 
"1 percent of the women reply in the affii-mative, but J 
(tiiore than 30 percent of both men and women, though 1 
Uiving in one district, teach in another. 

Many teachers try to solve the board and room prob-3 
fclem by keeping house. Table XXXIV (D) shows thatl 
ISO percent of the unmarried teachers do this as a meana | 
■of more ecouomical and comfortable living. 

Of those unmarried teachers who pay board, approx- 
mately 22 percent of the women and 24 percent of the 
l|nien pay from $4 to $5 per week. The range is from $1 
Wio all the expense of the ^ome ; the mode lies in the $4-5 
■group : the median for women is $4.40 and the limits of 
Ttfae 30 percentile are $3.50 and $5.50 ; the median for 
Ulie men is $4.20 while the i-ange of the 50 percentile is 
ifrom $3.25 to $4.95. 
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Table XXXV shows the distribntion of teachers on 
the basis of cost of board. 
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It 18 interesting to notice in Table XXXVT the vari- 
ation of distance in milea between the school and the 
teacher's boarding place. The range is from 14 mile to 
42 miles. One wonders how mtich energy a teacher 
would have for her work after a daily journey of 42 
miles before nine o'clock in the morning. As the Table 
shows, the median for both men and women is about V4 
mile. 

Among the 569 men and 3,770 women included in 
the survey there are 303 married men and 207 married 
women. We are interested to know if they own their 
homes ; if insecurity of tenure has been a factor in pre- 
venting such ownership ; how much rent they pay ; and 
how many children they have. Tables XXXVI to XL 
xbow the distributions for these items. 
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TABLE XXXyi.>-DISTBIBnTION OF UNMABBIED TEAOHBBS ON 
THE BASIS OF DISTANOE IN MILES BETWEEN THE 

BOOM AND SCHOOL. 



No. of MQee Men 

Not answered 48 

Less than ^ 82 

%-% 61 

%- 1 87 

1-2 86 

2-8 18 

8-4 19 

4- 5 7 

5- 6 8 

6- 7 8 

7-8 8 

8- 9 

IK-10 

10-11 2 

11-12... 

12-18 

18-14 

14-15 

16-16 1 

16-17 

17-18 

18-19 

19-20 

20-25 

26-80 

40-42 1 

Total 266 



Women 



Total 



548 


686 


848 


880 


877 


988 


818 


850 


505 


541 


207 


225 


95 


114 


64 


71 


26 


29 


17 


20 


17 


20 


6 


6 


14 


14 


1 


8 


6 


6 


1 


1 


6 


6 


2 


2 




1 


8 


8 


8 


8 


2 


2 


5 


5 


2 


8 



8568 



8829 



TABLE XXXVn.— DISTBIBUTION OF MARBIBD TEACHERS AO- 
OORDINO TO WHETHER OR NOT THEY OWN THEIR HOMES. 



Men 



Women 



Total 



Not answered 2 

Yea 110 

No 179 

ParUy 12 

' 808 



8 


5 


75 


185 


117 


296 


12 


24 



207 



610 



TA BLE fcgXVm.— DISTR IBUTION OF MARRIED TEACHERS ON 
THE BASIS OF WHETHER INSECURITY OF TENURE HAS 
. PBBYENTED OWNING A HOME. 



Men 



Women 



Total 



Not answered 88 

Yes 105 

No ; . 110 



101 
24 
82 



189 
129 
192 



808 



207 



510 



•« 
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TABLE XXXIX,— D18TBIBDTI ON OF MABRIED TEAOHXBS AO- 
OOBDIMQ TO THE AMOUNT OF BEKT THET PAT. 



18-19 . . 

ao-zi. . 

32-34. . 
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In answer to the question of ownership of the home, 

! percent of the men and women reply in the affirma- 

Kve, and 5 percent say they partly own it. Inpecprity 

t tenure has prevented 40 percent of the teachers from 

ying a hoose. 

One hundi-ed and sixty-six of the married teachers 
) not tell how much I'eiit they pay. For those report- 
IJlKi the range is from $4 to $80 per month. One hun- 
dred and two pay no rent at all, but the 185 who own a 
louae are included in the 286 who either have not an- 
wered the question or say they do not pay any rent, 
The median for men is $16.37; for women $11. Women. 
I account of small salaries, are forced to live in poor 
stricts or small apartments. 
The family of the married may consist of from 2 to 
Ho members. The range in number of children is from 
^to 8 for men, and from to 6 for women. The median, 
wever, is 2 for men and 1 for women. This brings the 
.3ian for the family to 3 or 4 members. 
Amos Warner, in his American Charities, gives the 
raits of investigations into the subjects of a fair liv- 
The Massachusetts Bureau of Labor set the 
(ving wage for a famUy of 5 at $724. Although the 
IjirieB of married teachers have not been tabulated sep- 
rately, the probability is that many men and women 
pith families receive leas than $724. The median for 
1 men and women is $200 below this amount. Even 
t the salai-y does allow them to remain financially inde- 
mdent, the family must forego all comforts and pleas- 
s until a salary of $900 is received. 

Expenditures. 

If the teacher had only herself to support, she might 

; very comfortably upon a salary of $500; but about 

llf of the Illinois teachers have one or more dependent 

■Warner, Amoi: AmerlitBa Ohiritles, p. 184. 
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upon them for all or part of their living. Tables XLI 
to XLIV are arranged to ehow the number of depend- 
ents of more or less than 21 years of age. The distribu- 
tion lias also been made upon the basis of their total or 
partial dependency upon the teacher. 

Table XLI should be read as follows : 208 men and 
1,492 women have no male dependents under 21 years 
of age; 77 men and 199 women have one female depend- 
ent under 21 years of age; 2 men and 1 woman have 6 
female dependents under 21 years of age. In fact, 340 
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TABLE XLIII. — ^DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
THE NUMBER OF PERSONS TOTALLY DEPENDENT UPON THEM. 
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TABLE XLIV. — DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO THE 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PARTIALLY DEPENDENT UPON THEM. 
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teachers have male dependents under 21, and 417 have 
female dependents. The median number of dependents 
linder 21 is one. Of dependents over 21 years of age, 
200 teachers have male dependents and 843 have female 
dependents. 

Prom Table JGjIII one finds that 51 men and 78 
women have 1 under 21 years old totally dependent upon 
them ; 117 men and 141 women have 1 over 21 years of 
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iige totally dependent; 387 teachers have one person to- 
tally dependent, 158 have two, and 94 have three or 
more. In all, 14 percent of our teachers have one per- 
son or more totally dependent upon them. 

From Table SLIV one reads that 18 men and 161 
women have one person under 21 years of age partially 
dependent; 47 men and 391 women have one over 21 
years of age partially dependent. One thousand thirty- 
eight 01' 24 percent of the teachers have one or more par- 
tially dependent upon them. 

UsK OF Summer Vacation. 

What to do during the summer vacation is a real 
problem with most teachers. Many have no homes where 
they may stay, and many cannot afford to remain idle. 
Tables XLV and XLVl show how the men and women 
have spent the last three summers. The principal ways of 
spending the vacation are: School, travel, visiting, home, 
home study, teaching, nursing, working, in the country, 
sick, and resting. The table emphasizes the fact that 
men and women do not show much similarity in respect 
to what they do in the summer. More women than men 
attend summer school, more travel, more visit, and more 
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stay at home. Few work, study at home, or teach. Forty- 
four pei'cent of the men work all summer; 19 percent 
att«ud school, half as many ti-avel and a little less than 
6 pereent stay at home. These tables impress upon one 
again the inadequacy of teachera', salaries. If the sal- 
aries were sufficient for their needs, so many would not 
bo obliged to work during the vacation, and so many 
women would not remain at home. More travel, more 
atucJy, and more ways of self improvement would be 
found. Some teachers reported that it took until De- 
cember to pay the debts incurred during the long summer 
vilcation. 'This is another indication that salaries paid 
in twelve installments might be more satisfactory. 

Amount Spent on Professional Reading. 

For reading circle books, lAagazines, teachers' meet- 
ings, institutes, and similar means of cultivation, teaeh- 
tv» spend from nothing to $200 (Table XLVII). The 
median for men -is $15; for women $10. Neariy 30 per- 
(*Hl either do not answer or sav they eaimot afFord the 
Qxpeiise of these benefits. It is highly probable that no 

wer means no expenditure for these items. 
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TABLE XLVII.— DISTHIBCTION OF TEAOHEKS AC0(.1KDING 1*0 

THB AMOtJST 8PE«T ANNUALLY FOK READING CIRCLE 

BOOKS, MAGAZINES, TBACHEKS MEETINGS. 



¥10, women. 



About half of the men aud an eighth of the womeii 
reinforce the income from soureea other than salary. 
Table XLVIII shows the sources from which the men 
gain an additional income ranging from less than $50 ta 
$2,600. Farming and labor are the chief Koiirees. Tlic 
median income is $231.77. 

The means by which women earn money differ from 
those of the men. Investments and teaching are fomtd 
in Table XLTX to be the most resourceful for the wom- 
en. The amount of income ranges from less than $50 tff 
$6,600 or more but the median ia $107.66. "Were it not 
from necessity brought about by inadequate salary, 30 
percent of the men would not work on farms, and 25 
percent of them would not be employed as day laborers; 
17 percent of the women would not tutor nor teach addi- 1 
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TABLE XLVin.— DISTRIBUTION OP MEN TEACHERS AOOORDING 
TO THE SOURCE AND AMOUNT Ot ANNUAL INCOME, 

OTHER THAN SALARY. 
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Median income, $281.77. 















tional hours, 5 percent would not be employed as clerks^ 
and 3 percent would not go into domestic service. 

Insurance and Savings. 

Table L shows that 169 men or 30 percent of those 
replying to the questionnaire carry no life insurance- 
This figure should be increased to 45 percent for no 
doubt those 89 men not reporting are not insured. The 
distribution for the men clusters around $1,000, $2,000, 
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and $3,000 investments. The median falls into the $2,000 " 

(JTOHp. 

About 90 percent of the women liave no insurance. 
Many eases in the distribution for women are listed bfr 
low the $1,000 group. In fact, the median for women i| 
$1,000. 

The failure to invest in life insurance policies ia an- 
othflr significant factor pointing to financial hardship*. 
A large portion of those en^ged in the teaching profeo- 
sioii aie unprotected from sickness or accident. 
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TABLE L. — DISTRIBUTION OP TEACHERS ON THE BASIS OP 

THEIB LIPE INSURANCE. 
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Nor is the situation relieved by income from in- 
vestments or savings bank accounts. Table LI shows the 
distributions on the basis of amount saved during each 
of the last five years. 

Forty-five men and 327 women list investments as a 
source of additional income, but the amounts of these 
investments are mostly less than $250 for the men and 
below $600 for the women. 

During the last five years, only 3 men and only 3 
women have been able to save $2,000. They are quite 
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sion to join another, it is probable that in other fields 
the opportunities for preparing for the future as well 
as for providing for the present, are better than they are 
in the teaching profession. 

An intensive study based on 2,800 replies in regard 
to insurance, savings, and income from permanent in- 
vestments is summarized in the following table : 

TABLE LII. — % HAVING INSURANCE, SAVINGS OR AN INOO^MiS 

PROM INVESTMENTS 



Percent not liaYing insurance, sayiiigB or in- 

come 
Percent having insurance saving or income 
Percent having insurance 
Percent having savings 
Percent having income 



Men 44.9 
Men 55.1 
" 47.9 
" 29.69 
7.37 



(In the last item only income from permanent investments 
Average insurance Men $2787.90 

Average savings " 827.77 

Average income " 395.97 



Women 37.87 

Women 62.18 

80.68 

40.52 

11.05 

was considordd) 

Women 1192; 18 

182.08 

241.98 



As age increases the amount of insurance carried 
and the amount of savings increase for both men and 
women, but the amount of income from investments in- 
creases up to 50 years of age only and then declines for 
men. The following table makes clear the relationships 
of age to insurance, income, and savings. 

TABLE LIII. — SHOWING AVERAGES AT DIFFERENT AGE LEVELS. 
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Teachers' Recreations, 
The recreational activities of teachers have a vitj 
bearing on the efficiency of their teaching. It ia, thevt 
fore, important that the activities of teachers daring t 
vacation periods be truly recreational and result 
personal improvement both physical and mentid. Table 
XLV and XT. VI when combined show that Illinois tead 
era spend their summers in the following ways : 



TABLE LIV.— HOW LAST THREE SUMMEB8 WERS 8PEKT. 



Not aniwared . 
TnTd - 

Haraa atndr .. 

N'oTHlnf ,..,.. 
Ill -•- 

Workinc ".'.'.'.'. 
In CvaMtj 



The above table indicates "Travel," "Staying 4 
Home," "Attending School" and "Working" as ha'n 
ing the greatest frequency as ways of spending sum 
vacations. All of these may not be truly recreative i 
character. Some call for expenditure of teachers' 
ings and others tend to add to the teachers' income. 

It is interesting to note the significance of travel "g 
a means of recreation and eelf-improvement. Pifty-eig 
percent of all elementary teachers and sixty-two perc 
of all high school teachers spent some time and mom 
in this form of recreation during the past three i 
mers. The following tables show where they went t 
indicate relatively the distances traveled. 
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-WHERE HIOH SCHOOL TEACHERS TRAVEL. 
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These tables indicate slight differences between theJ 
Imen and women teachers in the distances traveled andj 
f the regions visited. They aleo reveal the fact that high 1 
kechnol teachers travel in greater proportion than do I 
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teachers in general. This fact is to be expected a 
school teachers receive much larger salaries than grat 
teachers. 

The proportion of teachers answering that they i 
tended school or engaged in home study is large. 2,43 
or twenty-five percent of those answering. This is evi 
dence of conscious effort on the part of the Illinois 
teaching profession to increase their efSciency. The re- 
ports as to the kind and amount of reading indicate a 
similar tendency, although the reading done does not 
tend directly towards professional improvement. Part 
of it was recreational in character. A Glassificatiod of 
the reading done during the two years preceding 1 
investigation is given in the following tables: 

TABLE LVin.— CLASS mo ATI ON OF READING MATTEB. I 
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TABLE WX.— GROUP CLASSIFICATION OP READING MATTER. 



Men Women 

Number Per- Number Per- 
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TABLE LX. — CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF 

BOOKS READ. 
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The Teacher's Day. 

To some laymen, teachers seem to enjoy a life c 
Burc. Such persons observe only the short day of b 

six and one-half hours that the schools are in e 

They forget that the zealous teacher arrives at the build- 
ing an hour before school opens and frequently remains 
until darkness drives her away in the evening. The 
average American teaeher spends as many hours daily 
in the school building as the average workman, clerk, or 
business man spends at his task. In addition to this, 
teachers are compelled to devote a part of their time out- 
side of school hours to the preparation of lessons, to 

TABLK I.XII,— DiaTBIBUTlON Of TEACHERS ACCOBDINO TO THB 

NCMBEK OF HOURS SPENT EACH DAY OUTSIDE Of 

BEQULAR SCHOOl. HOUBS IN THE 

PEBP4 RATION OP LESSONS. 
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grading manuacripts, collecting materialB, etc., and in 
visiting parents and pupils. The next two Tables give 
Bome idea of the amount *f time spent in the discharge 
of these duties. 

It will be observed that only 50 teachers out of 3,147 
spend no time at all in the preparation of lessons. A 
few spend the unusual amount of seven or eight hours 
each day in getting ready for the next day's work. The 
Table clearly shows that 86 percent of the teachers spend 
from one to two hours in the daily preparation of les- 



REGDLAR SCHOOL HOURS IN THE GRAPING 

OF M AND SCRIPTS. 






This Table shows that teaeliers generally spend ap- 
proximately one hour each day outside of regular school 
hours in the grading of manuscripts. 

ILE LX I v.— DISTRIBUTION OP TEACHERS ACCORDING TO THE 
NUMBER OF HOUKS SPENT EACH DAT OUTSIDE OF 

_ -j^QQi^ HOURS IH OOLLECTINO 

OP MATERIALS 
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Out of 4,339 toaehera, ouly 1,151 spent any time in 
the collection of materials. There is less need than for- 
merly for teachers to collect materials as schools are bet- 
ter equipped than they were a few years ago. Natorally 
there is little need for grade teachers to collect materia, 
Bs their snbjeets are not highly specialized. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that one-fourth of the teaching force find it 
nceesaarj' to spend a part of their time collecting ma- 
terials for illustrative and demonstration purposes can- 
not be passed over lightly. It indicates a proper pro- 
fessional attitude for teachers to use their time in thia 
way ; it means that they are zealously trying to improve 
the character of their instruction. 
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Only a small percentage of teaohei-s 'spend any time 
visiting parents. Those cherished and now idealized in- 
timacies which existed between teachers and patents 
when teachers "boarded around" have been lost in the 
cities in an intricate meah of wider contacts. The saiuo 
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ire at work in rural districts, destroyiug that 
; and spiritual community which once existed. 
! heavier reaponsibilitics resting upon teachers give 
_ iliem less time for visitation, and the increasing com- 
. plexity of social relations outside the school have min- 
imized the interest of parents in the work of the school- 
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It will be seen that an insignificant number of teach- 
ers spend any time visiting sick pupils. More and more 
the duties once discharged by teachera have been 'taken 
" 'om them and assigned to special functionaries. The 
itroduetion of medical inspection, nursing, and dental 
■;iucB in about three hundred school sj'stems has re- 
ieved the teacher from attending to the physical needs 
id wants of the children. Although something has 
in lost through the introduction of these activities. 
lere has, on the other hand, been a tremendous gain. 
'here has arisen a new and impressive conception of the 
national and personal value of good health. This new 
faith in physical welfare has resulted in municipalities 
providing playgrounds, public baths and sanitary build- 
igs, and in states authorizing boards of education to 
:e for the health of children. Society is attempting to 
roteot itself by rearing a healthier generation of peo- 
le. And in bo far as this applies to the teacher, 
leans that the time heretofore devoted to activities for 





which he had no special training, can now be diret 
to actual clasfiroom management and instructioii— 
things in which he is presumably an expert. 

TABLE LXVII,— DISTRIBUTION OP TEACHEBS ACOOR 
THE KDMBBB OP HOURS THEY DEVOTE EACH ^ 
TO CHOBCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 




About two-thirds of the teachers give some time e 
week to church and Sunday-school work, and one-bj 
of them devote two or more hours per week to this i ' 
of work. We doubt if there is another group of pro! 
sional workers who take such an active interest i] 
ligious work of the community. 



TIBIB TO OHOKOH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 



Eipflcted . 
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Nearly two thousand of these included in the above 
Table failed to indicate whether church and Sunday-' 
school work is required. It seems fair to assume that a 
majority of them are not expected to participate in this 
work. Thirteen hundred seventy-eight stated definitely 
that church work is not expected or demanded, while 
about one-fifth of the total number replying, indicate 
that work of this sort is expected. A comparatively 
small number, 109, say that it is mandatory and of this 
number 103 are women. 






CONCLUSIONS. 

1. Seventy-five percent of the teachers in lUinoi! 
are native to the state. Thirty percent spent their child 
hood in the country and forty-four percent grew up ami^ 
urban influences. More than three-fourths of the teach- 
ers come from Euglish speaking families, but one-fifth 
are from homes in whaeh German, Swedish, Irish, 
French, or other European languages are spoken. 

2. In reference to parental occupation, Illinois 
teachers follow the typical distribution for Amerieau 
teachers and for the general population of the Unite " 
States. Fifty-one percent of the teachers are sons s 
daughters of farmers and artisans. 

3. The median parental income ia $809 for the mei 
and $795 for the women teachers. More than fifty pe| 
cent of the teachers come from families that average a 
or seven in number. 

4. The training of the typical Illinois man teaclu 
consists of 4 years in high school, 2 years in Non 
school, and 4 years in college ; the typical Illinois. worn 
teacher has been 4 years in high school, 1 year in c 
school, and 2 years in college. Each additional year (] 
training increases the salary in varying amounts froi 
$50 to $825, according to whether the added training l 
in the high school or in the graduate school of the i 
versity. 

5. The prime motive with which men enter the pre 
fession is an admiration for the profession; that whi<^ 
forces most of the women to teach is economic necessity 
The relative importance of these two motives as reasoi 
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for remaining in the profession ie the same aa for eti- 
I tcring; "liking for the profession" is fii-st with the men 
I «nd second with the women; "financial motive" is first 
I with the women and second with the men. The profea- 
I sional motive for entei-ing increases up to 30 yeare, while 
I the salaiy motive is strongest from 30 years on. The 
motive for remaining declines after 40 
I of age, while the salary motive grows stronger 
I from that age on. 

6. Fifty-six percent of the women and 45 percent 
\ of the men begin teaching when they are between 18 and 

20 years of age. The amount of parental income ha« 
slight, if any, influence upon the beginning age of 
teachers. 

7. In the main, men teach in rural or high schools. 
Twelve percent of tliem are in grammar schools aa prin- 
cipals of buildings. Women are found most in njral 
schools and in the primary and intermediate grades of 
town and city achools. 

8. The professional experience of the median lUi- ■ 
nois man teacher consists of 3 years in 2 country schools. 

I 3 years in 1 town school, and 5 years in 1 city school ; 
I while that of the woman conaista of 2 years in 2 country 
I schools, 3 years in 1 town school, 5 yeare in 1 city school. 
rThe median salary for men is $529.34; for women 
' $506.67. 

9. Fifty percent of the men are at present between 
the ages of 24 and 38 years, the median age is 29, Fifty 
percent of the women are between 22 and 35 years of 

■ age, for them the median is 26 years, 9 months. 

10. Twenty-two percent of the unmarried women 
teach in their home town. As a means of more econ- 
omical living. 61 percent of the women and 56 percent 
of the men live with parents, and an additional 9 per- 
cent of the men and 20 percent of the women live with 

I relatives. More than 30 percent of .those living with 
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pai'eiits or relatives do not speud the week end in tht 
eornmuiiity in which they teach. 

11. Fifty percent of the women pay from $3.50 t 
$5,50 a week for board. The median coat of board for 
women is $4.40. Th^ limits of the 60 percentile for men 
are $3.25 and $4.95. For them, the median cost is $4.20, 

12. Nearly half of the teachers board less 1' 
half a mile from their schools. The median diBtance i 
three-fourths of a mile. 

13. Thirty-six percent of the married teachers dw 
their homes. Forty percent are prevented from c 
ship on account of insecurity of tenure. The mediaj| 
rent is $16.37 for men and $11 for women. 

14. The size of the family for married teachen 
ranges from 2 to 10 members. The median, howev^ 
is 4. 

15. Fourteen percent of the teachers in Illino3 
have 1 or more people totally dependent upon them ana 
24 percent have 1 or more partially dependent upc4 

, them. 

16. Leas than one-fifth of the teachers spend thw 
vacation in cultural pursuits. Porty-four percent of tl^ 
men work during the vacation and 29 percent of tlw 
women help at home. 

17. Half of the men and one-eighth of the womet 
are forced to earn money from sources other than tha 
salary. In order to meet their expenses, men i 
additional median income of $231 .77 ; the womex 
$107.66. 

18. For reading circle books, magazines, teachers 
meetings and similar means of cultivation, the mel 
spend an average of $15 ; the women $10. 

19. Thirty percent of the men and 90 percent ( 
the women carry no life insurance. For those who 8 
insured, the median for men is $2,000; for womei 
$1,000. 
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20. For the last five yeara, the median amount of i 
I annual savings for men has been $194. Nearly half of 
I them have either saved nothing or did not answer the 
1 question, which pi'obably means no saving at all. Fifty- 
eight percent of the women have no savings. For those . 
r who have been able to put aside money, the median ia.' 
[ $99.15 a year. ' 

31, The teacher's recreations during the past three J 
miers have been largely travel and visiting; 58 per-f 
I cent of the elementary school teaehera and 62 percent offl 
1 the high school teachers traveled somewhere, althoughM 
V over 50 percent of these trips were shoi't trips. 

22. The recreations of teachers also tend towards 
I professional improvement as shown by the 26 percent 
I who have attended school or studied during the past 
I three summers. 

23. The reading of teachers during a two year pe- 

I riod was largely professional in character, 42 percent otM 
I all books read befng professional books. The reading o^ 
I the men during the two-year period averaged thre&B 
I books, while that of the women averaged 2.3 books, 

24. The best Illinois teaehei's spend from one 1 
I two hours in daily preparation of lessons, one hour pei 

in grading manuscripts, very little time in collecting 
I materials, and practically no time in visiting parents otfl 
I sick pupils. They also devote two hours per week tofl 
ft church and Sunday-school work, although such work iaj 
(neither expected nor required. 
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Introduction 

The Illinois School Sui-vey projected an extensive id 
vestigation of the curriculums and courses of study ff 
all types of public echools. It was hoped that time ojA 
money might be available for the prosecution of such an 
investigation, and that as a result of this work a com- 
prehensive summary of conditions throughout the state 
might be presented as a basis for equally comprchensilri 
proposals looking toward improvements and reforr 
The limitations of both time and money precluded 1 
realization of these larger plans. Initial studies, hw 
ever, were undertaken upon the basis of queationnaii^ 
sent to teachers in the various types of schools, and td 
report presented in the following pages is a summary a 
some of the data obtained in this way. 

It was hoped that a questionnaire regarding the pti^ 
gram of studies could be placed in the hands of evel 
public-school teacher in the state, and that replies eoid 
be obtained in sufficient number to peimit the determini 
tion of significant tendencies. It was soon found, ho^ 
ever, that an effort to reach all of the rural-school t 
era would involve expenditures for which funds were r 
available. Questionnaires, however, could readily be d 
tributed by town and city principals and superintend 
ents to teachers in graded elementaiy schools and } 
high schools, and the investigation was finally limited | 
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these two types of schools. The present report deals 
only with certain of the data obtained from teachers in 
town and city elementary schools. The large mass of 
material in hand, and the time and labor involved in 
working it over have precluded a complete report at this 
time. The present report is limited largely to those sec- 
tions of the available material that most readily lent 
themselves to simple statistical organization, and the 
treatment of which seemed most likely to yield valid gen- 
eralizations. 
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The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire sent to teachers in town and ;e 

jfi'aded elementary achools was as follows : 

TOPIC VI. PROGRAM OP STUDIES 

Question -Sheet "S-A" for Elementabt School Teach! 

NOTE: It is hoped that eucrj elementary school teacher f(\ 
State will furnish the information asked fur on this sheet. ' 
value of the Survey will depend absolntely upon the fidelity n 
which the information asked for ia furniahed. f!o names need Be 
given; the Siiniex w impersonal; but the facts, if given fully and 
frankly, will be of ineetimable value in construEting a working 
program for school impTovement. 

! Teaches Who Eeceives This Quebtiok 



e underline the words that applf 
t nearest birthday 



Facts HEGiWHNG i 
Sheet: 

( Note ; Wherever posail: 
to your csHe.) 

Sex: Malo; Femtile. Aga 

Present anniial salarj 

Teaching experience: Total in years and months 

Experience in rural ungraded schoolB years months 

Experience in graded town, village or coneolidated schools 
years months. Length of time in prr^aent posi- 
tion years months. 

Education and Training: How many years did you attend ele- 
mentary achool (first eight grades) t How long did you 

attend high st^hoolT. . . ■ Did you graduate from high sehoolf 

(If you attended private elementary schools, private 

high schools, or academy, state length of time attended 
years; and what schools 

If you attended normal school or training school, atata 

number of years and months attended. Did ynn 

graduatef How many months did you have pToctioc 

teaching in your normal course' State name and loca- 
tion of nonnal or training school attended , 




If you hBve Httended college or uoiverBity, state nuoiber 

of fears. .... .and mouths ntt^uded. Did yau gradu* 

atet From what eourset With what 

degree or degreeB (date of degrees ) 

Slate name and locatioo of college or imiverHity attended 

If you have attended avmner aohooU or «umm«r sesnons 
hich yoii have not included in the aliove atatementa, pleuse 
Btate hon many weeks in all jaa have attended Buch schools 

Names and locatiooB of summer schools 

attended ' 

If you kave attended other institutiDnB, state what insti- 

itions, and how long attended 

EEtimat«d eoEt of your education aod training beyond 
Ike high school, including speciflc items, as cost of tuition, 

books, board and room, etc ; and estimated cost 

it time as measured by the amount that you could have 
lemed at productive employment during this period of 
■aining ; Total 

THE School in Which Yod abe Now Teaching: 

a of school Location (name of dty, 

iwn, village, or district) County 

ength of school year weeks. Population of the 

district served by your school (estimate if neceBsary) 

Prinoipol occupation of the people in this diBtrict: (under- 
' le) farniing; commercial center of faming region; rail- 
ad center; mining; manufacturing; suburban residence 
other indnstriea or occupations not listed above 



'otal nomber of pupils in the entire school 

[umber of teacheta in the school, including superintendent 

r priiieipal if he teaches Number of pupils in 

le high-school deijartment . In the grades 

RBOABniNB THB PUPILS AND SUBJECTS THAT TOU ABE NOW 
'BACKING : 

t "grades'' do you have in your roomT 

iumber of pupils in each grade or class 

'amber of boys in each grade or class 

luise of study" do you nset 

cent of your pupils have difficulty in completing 
wi>rk prescribed by tie course of study, and in what 

^ [es and subjectsl 

,( you do not use the Illinoia Course of Study (prepared by 
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B. uoDunittee of tbe State Teachers' ABSoeiatdon), please 
answer the following questiona: By nham naa the course 

preparedl 

When was it published! 

In nbat wars have you foand it neceEsary or advieable to 
modify the requirements of the eourse of atud}' within Qi« 
past yeart 

What provisions does the courae of etudy make foi the teaching 
of the following subjects: 

a) Agriculture: If the subject is offered to your pupils ia 

it Te(]uired or optional (underline) T Dou yon use a 

text-bookl If ao, what text 

Do you have actual work in gardening In 

seed testing In milk teeting In 

judging stock In scoring corn or other farm 

products In making root-grafts, etc 

What proportion of the work ia teit-book work and 
what proportion ia made up of practical eiereiseeT. . . . 

b) Domestic science and domestic art: If this subject is 

offered to youT pupils, is it required or optional witii 

the gills? What proportion of the girls in 

your room take work of this sortf What work ia 

offered (underline) : sewing, cookisg, home decoration 

Do yoD uae a teit-bookt If ao, what 

test? What proportion of the time 

is given to teit-book worki What proportion 

to practical eierciaest What equipment do 

you have in your school for this wotkt Sewing mft- 
obines; range; cooking utensils. Other equipment 

c) Manual Training, including handwork of all tjpec 

(woodwork, paper- cutting, baaketry, elay modeling,. . 

Underline) la Uie work required or optionall 

What proportion of the pupils take this 

ivorkT What proportion of the total time do 

they spend upon itf Do you teach this work 

or is a special teacher provided* What 

equipment haa your school for this work? 

In what way (if at all) is your teaching of the following sub- 
jeete determined by the peculiar needa and opportuiuti«B 
of the local cmnmwtity or diglrict served by the school: 

Agriculture Physiology and byirione 

&^ual training Civil government. . 

Arithmetic History 

Geography. . , Language 
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^^^Rniat modifications of the course-of-stud? reqairements (if 
^^^" any) do jou make in dealing with 
^" a) Eiceptionallj bright pupOat 

b) Dull pupilHl 

o) Pupils -who are two oi more years older than tlie aver- 
age o( the claasT 
d) Other exceptional or abnormaJ pupilsT 
What Huggestions can you make for improvinj! the courEe of 
Study 

I a) What BubjeotB, if any, would you add to the require- ■ 
menta for the grade or grades that you teachi 
b) What subjects, if any, would yoa omit and wbyf 
e) What topics in different aubjectH would you omitl 
d) Ib the course sufficiently detailed and speciflcl 
1) With regard to the ground to be covered each term, 
half-year, or year I 
S) With regard to the suggestions that it makes for 
actual presentation of each subjeott 
e) Do you prefer (1) a detailed printed eourso of study, 
stating explicitly the ground Uiat should be covered in 
each subject for each term or half year, with very 
concrete suggestionB for teaching each topic; or (2) a 
general outline which would leave you largely to your 
own reaources in determining how much ground to 
cover and how to present the msterialf 
What suggestions have you made regarding the improvement 
or modification of the course of study, and to what authori- 
ties have you made these suggestionsf 
How were the suggeBtions receisedl 
How many hours a week do you spend on the average in pre- 
paring otiUidg of seliool bdurs for school woikl 

What is your baais for determining whether a pupil shall be 
promoted or held backT 

a) How often are promotions madef 

b) What subjects, if any, do you disregard entirely in de- 
termining promotion from grade to grade f 

ft) Id what sbujects, if any, do you require a Gnal eiamina- 

d) Hon much does the examination grade count in determ- 
ining ''passing") How much does "daily 

work" countT. ....... . How much does your own 

judgment as to pupils' fitness for the next grade 
count f Do you talk over the matter of pro- 
motions with principal, superintendent or other super- 
""'lor? Do you grade the final e " " "'" 
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pnpers yourseifl Does any one ela 

papers t 
In what BnbjeetB, if any, do you require home work! . . 

How much in each subject! 

What, in geneml, ie the attitude of the parent* toward "hj 

work' ' in school studies 1 

What is the attitude of the people of your community towl 

a) Taking pupila on ezcursions to Btudy ueighboring indtis- 

triea, geographical feature, or other objects of 

intereatf 

How many trips of this kind do you make with jour 
pupils each yearf 

b) What is the attitude of the parents toward making the 

sehool work more "practical") 

What suggestions, if any, have they madel 

Do you have ' ' opening exercises ' ' t For how long a 

time What is the general character of these exerciseaf 

Facts Keqaebino Text-Books Used by Yoob Pupils: 

Please list the books in the space below and give the facts de- 
sired BO far aa yoa can: 

Date 
Grade Name of ofpuli- Date of Data of 

Name of in author and lication flret latest 

subject which title of as copy- 

book is book printed rights 

used on title 

page 
'The date of the copyright is usually found on the page ii 
diately following the title-page. Usually the statement ii '" 

righted by 1912 (or whatever year it may be),' 

Please give the number of pages (for eiample, "Pp. 1-7* 
covered in the various texts during a term. 
Text 

Length of term in weeks 

Pages covered 

Facts Kbqabdino the Daii^t Pboqram 

Please insert here a copy of yoiir daily program or tiine-ld 
For example (supposing that you have in your ri 
V and VI) 



r 

^^ 9:00- 9 
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Grade V Grade VI 

9:00- 9:10 Openiug exerciaes 

Study Arithmetio Kecite Aritlunatio 

9:35-10:00 Recite Arithmetic Study Geography 

10 :00-10 :25 Study Geography Kecite Geography 

10:26-10:40 BeMH 

for the rost of the day. 



Facts Eegshding DieTBiBOTtou op Time Minotbb pes Wzbk 
Insert under each grade opposite the name of the subject the 



t number of 
Subjects 



Study 



I In all, 2,690 usable I'eplies were received to this quea- 
innaire. Of these, 67 were from teachers in unladed 
dools, 49 from kiiidergai-tners, and 209 from teachers 
10 eould not be readily classified according to grade or 
^ades taught. 

In the classifications which follow, all "general" dis- 
tributions comprise certain small proportions of data 
furnished by these three last-named groups of teachers : 
the distributions according to grade-groups include, of 
course, only replies from those teachers who eould be 
definitely classified according to grade or grades taught. 
In view of the fact that two-thirds of the graded schools 
represented in this report have semi-annual promotions 
~ 1 are consequently likely to have two classes in each 
m, it frequently happened that a teaeher'a reply 
rered the work of two successive grades. The follow- 
[ clftssification of teachers by "grade-groups" was 
refore utilized in many of the distributions: (a) 
ihers in charge of Ist-grade rooms, 1st and 2d-grade 
toms, and 2d-grade rooms; {b) teachers in charge of 
J and 3d-grade rooms, 3d-grade rooms, and 3d and 4th- 
' ide rooms; (c) teaehera in charge of 4th-grade rooms, 
, and 5th-grade rooms, and 5th-grade rooms; (d) 
ts in charge of 5th and 6th-grade rooms, 6th-grade 
, and 6th and 7th-gi-ade rooms; (e) teachers in 
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charge of 7th-grade rooms, 7th and 8th-grade rooms, and 1 


8th-grade rooms. This classification yields five grade- 1 


^^^ groups, each representing the work of parts of two or | 


^^K three successive school years 


1 


^^H The replies from which the data were obtained repre- 1 


^^H sent chiefly the following towns and cities : | 


^^M Adams County : Quiney 


La SaUe County : La Salle, 


^^M Alexander County: Cairo, 


Streator. 


^H Thebes. 


Livingston County; Pon- 


^^^ Boone County : Belvidere. 


tiae. 


^^H Cass County : Beardstowii. 


McHenry County; Har- 


^^H Champaign County : Cham- 


vard. 


^^P paign. , 


McLean County : Bloom- 


^H» Coles County: Charleston, 


ington. 


^H Mattoon. 


Macon County: Decatur. 


^H Cook County : Chicago (70 


Madieon County : Alton, 


^^^ elementai-y schools), 


CollinsvilIe,Vemce,Gran- 


^^H EvanBton, Oak Park, 


ite City. 


^^1 Cicero, Forest Park, 


Marion County: Centralia. 


^^^1 Maywood, Morgan Park, 


Mason County : Havana. 


^H Melrose Park, CUole, 


Morgan County: Jackson- 


^^H Riverside, Kensington, 


ville. 


^^^1 Berwyn, Hawthorne. 


Peoria County: Peoria. 


^^m De Kalb County : De Kalb. 


Rock Island County : Mo- ' 


^^B DeWitt County : Clinton. 


line. 


^^M DuPage County: Naper- 


Sangamon County: Spriuff- 


^^B ville, Hinsdale. 


ficld, Pawnee. 


^^K Edgar County : Paris. 


St. Clair County: BeUe- 


^^H Ford County : Gibson City. 


viUe. 


^^H Fulton County: Canton. 


Stephenson County : Free- 


^^H Grundy County: Morris, 


port. : 


^^H Mazon. 


Union County : Anna. 


^^H Henry County : Kewanee 


Vermilion County: Dan- 


^^B Iroquois County : Milf ord. 


ville, Hoopeston. 


^^^K Jackson County c Murphys- 


Wabash County : Mt. Car- 


^^H boro, Carbondale. 


mel. 
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Warren County : Mon- 
mouth. 

Will County : Joliet. 

Williamson County: Mar- 
ion, Herrin. 

Winnebago County: Rock- 
ford. 



Kane County: Aurora, Ba- 
tavia, Dundee, Geneva, 
Elgin. 

Kankakee County: Kanka- 
kee. 

Knox County : Galesburg. 

Lake County : Highland 
Park, Lake Forest. 

In all, then, seventy-one towns and cities located in 
forty-two out of the one hundred two counties of Illinois 
are represented by the replies. The important point, 
however, is that the distribution is fairly uniform 
throughout the entire state. The data to be presented, 
then, may be considered fairly typical of ihe situation 
in the graded elementary schools of the larger town and 
city school systems. 
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III 

. Geneiwl. Characteristics op the' Tea(»ieiis iK' 
Elementary Schools of Illinois Towns 

The supplementary infai-mation obtained throiigh the 
questionnaire revealed certain tendencies regarding the 
age, salaries, experience, and training of the teachers in 
the elementary schools of the towns and cities, as well as 
certain facts regarding the character of the conunimities, 
the size of the vai'ious schools, the size of classes, etc. 

Especially significant to the chief problem of the 
present study are the facts regarding the age, salaries, 
experience, and training of the teachers, and the facts 
concerning the size of classes. 

a) Significant facta regarding age, salaries, and train- 
ing of teachers employed in the town and city graded 
elementary Hchnnls are shown in Tables I, II, III, and TV. 
In these and the following tables, black-faced nu- 
merals indicate in eaeh oaHp the approximate location of 
the median. 

TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS IN TOWN AND CITY SCHOOLS 
AS TO FRESENT AOE 
1. GENERAL DISTRIBUTION: 2304 OABEfi. 

Per Map 

Atti Omv* ot totat - 

le-iB ifl 

19-21 232 

32-34 IBO 

35-37 fl7B 

SB-SO BBS 

B1-S8 IBS 

84-38 109 

37-3B ISa 

40-43 187 

4B~4S 116 

46-48 75 

48-51 46 



# 
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52-64 49 * 2.10 

65-67 .• 26 1.12 

58-60 18 0.56 

Over 60 14 0.60 



2304 98.84 



2). DISTRIBUTION AS TO AGE OF 619 TEACHERS OF FIRST- 
GRADE ROOMS, FIRST-AHDSECOND GRADE ROOMS. 
AND SECOND-GRADE ROOMS 

Per cent 
Ages Oases of total 

16-18 6 0.96 

19-21 74 11.84 

22-24 138 22.29 

25-27 86 13.89 

28-80 64 10.84 

81-38 * A 37 5.92 

34^6 48 7.75 

87-89 42 I 6.78 

40-42 34 5.49 

48-45 35 5.65 

46-48 17 2.75 

4«-61 10 1.61 

52-54 13 2.10 

55-57 6 0.96 

58-60 4 0.64 

Over 60 5 0.80 



619 99.77 



8) DISTRIBUTION AS TO AGE OF 887 TEACHERS OF THIRD- 
•- GRADE ROOMS. THIRDANDFOURTH GRADE ROOMS. 
AND FOURTH-GRADE ROOMS 

Per cent 
Ages , Oases of total 

16-18 3 [77 

19-21 45 11.62 

22-24 113 29.19 

25-£7 71 18.84 

28-80 55 14.21 

81-88 24 6.20 

34-86 15 3.87 

87-89 18 4.65 

40-42 19 4.90 

48-45 9 2.32 

46-48 7 1.83 

49-61 3 0.77 

62-54 3 0.77 

56-57 1 0.25 

68-60 , 0.00 

Orer 60 ^ ; 1 > 0.25 

387 99.94 



% 
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4) DISTBIBUTION AS TO AGE OF 481 TEACHERS OF FOURTH- 
GRADE ROOMS, FOURTH-ANDFIFTHGRADB BOOMS, ^ . ' 
AND FIFTH-GRADE ROOMS. 

Ages Cases Per cent of 

total 

16-18 

19-21 48 11.13 

22-24 110 26.52 

25-27 90 20.88 

28-80 50 11.62 

81-88 20 4.64 

84-86 88 7.65 

87-39 15 8.48 

40-42 18 4.17 

48-45 20 . 4.64 

46-48 9 2.08 

49-^51 5 1.16 

52-54 7 ^ 1.62 

55-57 3 . : 0.69 

58-60 V 1 0.28 

Over 60 2 0.46 



481 90.96 



6) DISTRIBUTION AS TO AGE OF 272 TEACHERS OF FIFTH- AND- 

SIXTH-GRADE ROOMS, SIXTHGRADE ROOMS, AND 

SIXTH-AND-SEVENTH-GRADE ROOMS. 

Ages Oases Per cent of 

total 

16-18 .- 

19-21 16 5.88 

22-24 47 17.27 

25-27 43 15.80 

28-30 44 16.17 

31-33 25 9.19 

34-86 19 6.08 

37-39 21 *^. . 7.72 

40-42 14 6.11 

43-45 11 4.04 

46-48 15 6.51 . 

49-51 6 2.20 

52-54 5 1.88 

55-57 4 1.47 

58-60 0.00 

Over 60 2 Q.78 

272 09.90 
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6) DISTRIBUTION AS TO AGE OP 360 TEACHERS OP SEVENTH- 
aHADB ROOMS, SEYENTH-AND-EIGHTH-GRADE ROOMS. 
AKD EIGHTH-GRADE ROOMS 



AgM Cases 

16-18 .\ r 

19-21 6 

22-24 82 

25-27 46 

28-80 41 

•31-83 85 

84-86 86 

87-89 28 

40-42 38 

48-46§. 80 

46-48 21 

49-51 18 

52-54* 15 

55-57 8 

58-60 4 

Over 60 2 



Per cent 
of total 



0.28 
1.66 
8.88 
12.77 
11.36 
9.72 
9.72 
7.77 
10.55 
8.38 
5.83 
5.00 
4.17 
2.22 
1.11 
0.55 



860 



99.95 



7) SUMMARY TABLE: AGE-MEDIANS 



Median — age of 2804 teachers reporting is between 28 and 30 years 

Median age of teachers of grade-group a (I, I & II, II) 

is between 28 and 30 years 

Median age of teachers of grade-group h ill 8s III, III, 

; III & LV) is between * 25 and 27 years 

Median age of teachers of grade-group e (TV, lY & 

V, V) is between * 25 and 27 years 

Median age of teachers of grade-group d (V & VI, VI, 

VI & VII) is between . . . . .28 and 30 years 

Median age of teachers of grade-group e (VII, VII & 

Vin, VIII) is between 34 and 36 years 



TABLE II. 

DISTRIBUTION OP TEACHERS OP CITY AND TOWN GRADED 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AS TO ANNUAL SALARY 

1) GENERAL DISTRIBUTION: 2,548 CASES 



Salsry 



Cases 



Per cent of 
total 



$ 825 and nnder 43 

f 826-f 875 48 

$ 876-f 425 141 

$ 426-$ 475 215 

f 476-9 525 265 

f 526-$ 675 259 



1.68 
2.15 
5.53 
8.43 
10,40 
10.16 
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I 676-$ 626 S24 12.82 

$ 626-1 675 288 11.30 

I 676-f 726 152 '. 6.«6 

9 726-$ 775 125 4.90 

$ 776-$ 825 194 7.61 

$ 826-$ 875 118 4.68 

$ 876-$ 925 58 > . . . 2.27 

$ 926-$ 975 33 '... 1.29 

$ 976-$l,025 38 1.29 

$1,026-$1,075 ' 20 0.78 

$1,076-$1,125 25 0.98 

$1,126-$1,175 17 0.66 

$1,176-$1,225 27 1.05 

$1,226-$1,275 109 4.27 

$1,276-$1,325 22 0.86 

$1,326-$1,375 3 0.11 

$1,376-$1,475 1 M. 0.04 

Above $1,425 21 7. . 0.82 



2.548 • 99.49 



2) DISTRIBUTION AS TO SALARY OP 669 TEACfHERS IN FIRST- 
GRADE ROOMS, PIRST-ANDSECOND-GRADE ROOMS^ 
AND SEOOND-GRADE ROOMS. 



Salary Cases Per cent of 

totrfl-^ 

$ 325 and under 9 1.34 

$ 326-$ 375 10 1.49 

$ 376-$ 425 42 6.27 

$ 426-$ 475 75 11.21 

$ 476-$ 525 72 10.76 

$ 526-$ 575 61 9.11 

$ 676-$ 626 101 16.24 

$ 626-$ 675 89 18.80 

$ 676-$ 725 36 5.88 

$ 726-$ 775 30 4.48i 

$ 776-$ 825 52 7.77 

$ 826-$ 875 29 ^ 4:88 

$ 876-$ 925 10 1.49 

$ 926-$ 975 10 1.49 

$ 976-$l,025 9 1.34 

$1,026-$1,075 4 0.59 

$1,076-$1,125 4 0.59 

$1,126-$1,175 0.00 

$1,176-$1,225 7 ." 1.04 

$1,226-$1,275 17 2.54 

$1,276-$1,325 1 0.14 

Above $1,825 1 0.14 

669 99.95 



V 
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3) DISTRIBUTION AS TO SALARY OP 404 TEACHERS JN SECOND- 

AKDTHIRD-aRADE ROOMS* THIRDGRADE ROOMS, AND 

THIRDAND-FOURTHORADE ROOMS 



Salary Cases Per cent of 

total 

$ 325 and under 8 198 

$ 826-1 875 13 3.21 

$ 376-$ 425 48 .11.87 

$ 426-1. 475 47 . 1163 

$ 476-$ 525 52 12.87 

9 626-$ 575 .• 61 12.62 

$ 576-$ 625 46 1138 

$ 626-$ 675 32 7.92 

$ 676-$ 725 .,. 17 4.20 

$ 726-$ 775 18 4.4;') 

$ 776-$ 825 22 5.44 

$ 826-$ 875 12 2.97 

$ 876-$ 925 6 1.48 

$ 926-$ 975 2 0.49 

$ 976-$l,025 . 3 0.74 

$1,026-$1,075 0.00 

$1,076-$1.125 1 0.24 

$1,126-$1,175 : 0.00 

$1,176-$1,225 4 0.99 

$1,226-$1,275 . . ; 21 5.01 

$1,27&-$1,325 0.00 

Above $1,325 1 0.24 

404 99.73 



4) DISTRIBUTION AS TO SALARY OF 482 TEACHERS IN FOURTH- 
GRADE ROOMS. FOURTH-ANDFIFTH-ORADE ROOMS, 
AND FIFTH-ORADE ROOMS 

Salary Cases Per cent of 

total 

$ 825 and nnder 2 0.41 

f 826-$ 375 11 2.28 

$ 876-$ 425 28 5.80 

$ 426-$ 475 55 11.41 

$ 476-$ 525 67 13.88 

$ 526-$ 575 60 12.44 

$ 676-$ 626 64 , 13.27 

$ 626-$ 675 45 9.3:^ 

$ 676-$ 725 25 5.18 

$ 726-$ 775 20 4.12 

$ 776-$ 825 33 7.84 

$ 826-$ 875 21 4.35 

$ 876-$ 925 9 1.86 

$ 926-$ 975 8 0.62 

$ 976-$l,025 2 0.41 

$1,026-$1.075 3 0.62 

$1.076-$1,125 6 1.24 

• 
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$1,12<^1,175 8 0.62 

$1.176-f 1,226 5 1.08 

$1,226-11,275 20 4.12 

Above f 1.276 0.00 

482 99.47 



5) DISTRIBUTION AS TO SALARY OF 297 TEACHERS IN FIFTH- 

AND-SIXTH-aRADE ROOMS, SIXTH-ORADB ROOMS, 

AND SIXTH-AND-SEYENTH-GRADE ROOMS 

Salary Cases " Per eent of 

total 

$ 325 and under 2 0.67 

$ 326-1 875 1 0.83 

$ 876-1 425 7 2.35 

$ 426-$ 475 ; 16 6.88 

$ 476-$ 525 27 9.09 

$ 626-$ 575 81 10.43 

$ 57d-$ 625 40 18.48 

$ 626-$ 676 48 14.48 

$ 676-$ 725 22 7.40 

$ 726-$ 775 17 6.72 

$ 776-$ 825 26 8.95 

$ 826-$ 875 18 6.06 

$ 876-$ 925 8 2.69 

$ 926-$ 975 4 1.84 

$ 976-$l,025 2 0.67 

$1,026-$1,075 0.00 

$1,076-$1.125 2 # 0.67 

$1.126-$1,175 5 1.68 

$1,176-$1,225 4 1.84 

$1,226-$1,276 22 7.40 

Above $1,275 0.00 



297 99.99 



6) DISTRIBUTION AS TO SALARY OP 414 TEACHERS IN ^ 
SEVENTH-GRADE ROOMS, SEVENTH-AND-EIGHTH- GRADE 
ROOMS, AND EIGHTH-GRADE ROOMS 



Salary Cases Per eent of 

total 

$ 325 and under T7! 8 0.72 

$ 326-$ 375 1 0.24 

$ 376-$ 425 3 ; 0.72 

$ 426-$ 475 8 1.98 

$ 476-$ 525 24 5.82 

$ 526-$ 575 85 8.46 

$ 676-$ 625 57 18.76 

$ 626-$ 675 49 11.88 

$ 676-$ 725 86 t.T9 

$ 726-$ 775 29 7.00 

\ 
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$ 776-f 826 41 9.90 

« 826-$ 876 27 6.52 

$ 876-i 926 U8 4.34 

« 926-$ 975 7 1.69 

« 976-11,025 11 2.65 

$1,026-11,07.5 8 1.93 

$1.076-$1,125 6 1.44 

$1,126-$1,176 6 1.44 

$1.176-$1.225 7 1.69 

$1,226-$1.275 14 3.38 

$1,276-$1,825 11 2.65 

$1,826-$1,876 1 0.24 

Above $1,875 12 2.89 



414 99.98 



7) SUMMARY TABLE: SALARY-MEDIANS 



Median salary of 2548 teachers reporting is between $576 and $625 

Median salarr of 660 teachers of grade-group a (I, I & 

I( II) 18 between $576 and $625 

Median salary of 404 teachers of grade-group & (II & III, 

III, III & IV) is between $526 and $575 

Median salary of 482 teachers of grade-group e (lY, lY 

& V, V) is between $576 and $626 

Median salary of 2 97 teachers of grade-group d (V & YI, 

YI, YI & YII) is between., , $626 and $675 

Medi an sal ary o f 414 teachers of grade-group e (YII, 

Yn & Vm, YIII) is between $676 and $725 

TABLE III. 

T]5AOHIN<3^ BXPERIENOE OP TEACHERS IN TOWN AND CITY 

GRADED ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

General Distribution: 2596 Cases 



Bzperienee in Cases Per cent of 



yeftn 



total 



Less tliAn 2 years 137 5.30 

a- 4 years 672 22.03 

6-7 •• 454 17.48 

8-10 " 332 12.78 

11-18 " 283 10.90 

14-16 " 217 8.33 

17-19 " 126 V 4.85 

20-22 " 140 6.39 

28-26 " 123 4.73 

26-28 " 89 3.42 

29-81 " 43 1.65 

32-84 " 32 1.23 

86-87 " 24 0.92 

88-40 • • 19 0.73 

41-48 " 2 0.07 

44-46 " 2 0.07 

More than 46 1 0.08 

2,696 99.98 
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ajDlSTBIBUTION A3 TO ESPERIKNCE OP 66B TEACHERS IN 

PiaST-GRADE, FIRS T-ASD-SEOOND-GRADE 

ROOMB, AND SECOITO-ORADE ROOMS 




B) DISTRIBUTION AS TO EXPERIENCE 07 i25 TEAOHERS IS 

SECOND-AND-THIBD -GRADE ROOMS. THIRD-GRADE ROOMS. 
AND THIRD- AND- FOURTH- GRADE ROOMS 



Leu than 3 rors . 

6-7 ' • '.','.'.'.'.', 

8-10 " 

14-ie " 

17-lB ■■ 

ao-32 ' ■ 

38-25 ■' 

20-29 ■•• 

2»-Bl •• 

83-84 " 

86-3T ■■ 

88-40 " 

Hots than 40 .... 



7.05 

30.11 

21.BS 

IS.OO 

. . : . . s.se 

S.86 
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4) PISTBIBUTION AS TO SXPERIENOE OF 497 TEACHERS IN 

FOURTH-aRADE ROOMS, FOURTH-AND-FIFTH-GRADE 

AND FIFTHORADE ROOMS 

^ ---■- ■* T , 

■ ■ i 

BxperienM Cases Per cent of 

total 



_ th«i 2 years 81 6.28 

2- 4 years 182 26.55 

6-7 " 105 21.12 

»-10 " 73 14.66 

11-18 " 42 «. . 8.81 

14-16 • ' 41 8.43 

17-19 " 20 4.02 

20-22 *' 16 3.21 

28-25 " 13 2.61 

26-28 " 9 1.82 

29-81 " 10 2.01 

82-84 •* 1 0.20 

35-87 •' 2 0.40 

38-40 " 1 0.20 

More than 40 1 0.20 



497 100.47 



5) DISTRIBUTION AS TO EXPERIENCE OF 286 TEACHERS IN 

FIFTH-AND-SIXTHGRADE ROOMS, SIXTH-GRADE ROOMS, 

AND SIXTH-ANDSEVENTH-GRADE ROOMS 

Exi>erlenee Cases Per cent of 

total 

Less than 2 y«ars 12 4.19 

2- 4 years 58 20.27 

5-7 " 45 .15.77 

8-10 " 42 14.68 

11-18 " 27 9.44 

14-16 " 24 8.39 

17-19 " 27 9.44 

20-22 " 15 5.24 

28-25 *' 9 3.14 

26-28 •• 14 4.89 

29-81 " 7 2.44 

32-84 " 5 1.78 

85-87 " 

33-40 " 1 0.34 

More than 40 

286 100.01 
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ai DlSTRlBtTTION A8 TO EXPERIENCE OF 38S TBACHEKS ^ 

SBVEMTH-eBADE ROOMS, SEVENTH-AND-EIGHTH-SRAI>B 

ROOMS, AND EIGHTH GRADE ROOMS 



Elperienoa 
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7) aUMMAHY 


rABLE : EXP BRIENCE-ME DIANA 




Median te»ctamg-ei 


peri 


n™ 


of 


K596 tead.er. repor.ine^ ^^^ 




Median leaobins-aj 


peri en M of 
A n. II) i 

^ir/l'l."l'L 
porionoB of 
V A V, V} 
periencB nf 

^VIl"**VII 




Median l«icliinB-ia 
MediEi^Teechine-e 


«2S teacben of erade- 
46 T teachers of grade- 


...ar. 


Median (eachineex 
group d (V & 

Median teacbins-e 
group .. (VII, 


eae teactaors of grsde- 

& VIl) i» between B and 10 r»ra 

BBS teach ere of grade- 
Vin) ie balween 14 and 16 jeara 


TABLE IV. 

DI8THIBDTI0J) OF 2,B81 TEACHERS IN TOWN AND CITT QSAOEO 

ELEMENTARY BOHOOLS AS TO NUMBER OP TEARS 

LM PRESENT POSITION 




Tears Id preienl 
poaltioa 








Caie. Per 


eeni al 


Lei* Ihan 2 yearj 












1 








. T76 


1« 
10 

t 


8-10 " 








. asi 











/ 
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17-19 
20-22 
28-25 
26^28 
2»-81 
82P84 
85^37 
38-4P 
More* than 40 



79 

75 

49- 

28 

16 

,11 

12 

2 

4 



3.30 
3.13 
2.05 
1.17 
0.65 
0.46 
0.50 
0.08 
0.16 



2,389 



99.93 



b) Training of Teachers in Town and City Graded 
Elementary Schools. Of the 2,690 replying to the ques- 
tionnaire, 1,705 reported that they had attended normal 
school, and 502 reported that they had attended college. 
A certain proportion of the college group had also at- 
tended normal school, and are included in the former 
total. Of the 1,705 who attended normal school, 1,619 
stated the number of months* attendance; the distribu- 
tion is ai^ follows : 

TABLE V. 

DISTRIBUTION OF 1619 TEACHERS AS TO LENGTH OF NORMAL- 

SOHOOL TRAINING 



Oases 



Per cent of 
total 

10.87 

6.60 

28.29 

38.11 

11.42 

4.01 

99.30 



Attended 3 months or less . . 176 

8-6 months 107 

" 6-9 " 458 

9-18 " 617 

18-27 " 196 

' ' more than 27 months . . 65 

1,619 



The 502 teachers reporting attendance at college are 
distributed as follows in respect of the period covered by 
attendance: 






1)4 
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TABLE Vr— DISTRIBUTION OF 50a TEACHERS AS TO LEW 
OF COLLEGE TRAINING 

Cbmi Pbt mat aii 

LtteniliHl 1 war or ]«b 307 ' 

t-a years ISO..1... 87** 

2-B '■ 57 .......II.IS 

s-4 a£ .CiB.fla 

morf tl.BJi 4 y«iri, ?* B-1B 

soa ■ BB.77 



111 both normal-school and college groups as reported 
above, attendance at summer schools and summer ses- 
sions should not have been included, but it is probable 
that the attendance as stated above includes a certain 
proportion of summer residents. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that 1,158 teaehei's out of the total of 2.690 specifi- 
cally report attendance upon summer coureea. The aver- 
age number of weeks' attendance is 12.5. , 

Thirteen hundred sixty-nine teachers estimated the 
money-cost of their education above the high school. The 
average of these estimates is $509.82, but the variationH 
are so wide that the average has little significance. 
There are distinctive "modes" in the distribution of tho 
various amouuts named. 

e) Size of Classes. The following table shows the dia- 
ti'ibution of teachers according to the number of pupils 
under their direct charge. The general distribution as 
given in the first section of the table includes 59 teachers 
who were not classiiied aeording to grade or grades 
taught, and 64 teachers in ungraded schools. 

TABLE yil-rrOISTKiaUTIpN^ OF TEACHERS OF TOWN AND OITT 
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26-30 262 10.84 

31-85 459 18.99 

36-40 675 •. . 23.79 

41-45 414 17.13 

46-50 281 11.62 

51-55 96 3.97 

56-60 44 1.82 

More than 60 33 1.36 



2416 99.93 



2) DISTRIBUTION AS TO NUMBER OF PUPILS IN ROOM OF 

40 KINDERGARTNERS 

Number of pupils ' Cases Per cent of total 

Fewer than 15 

15-20 .■ 1 2.50 

21-25 . . / '. 2 5.00 

26-80 1 2.50 

31-35 3 7.50 

36-40 S 9 22.50 

41-46 6 16.00 

46-50 ■ 12 30.00 

51-55 1 2.50 

56-60 1 2.50 

More than 60 4 10.00 



40 100.0 



3) DISTRIBUTION AS TO NUMBER OF PUPILS IN ROOM OF 676 

TEACHERS IN FIRST-GRADE ROOMS, FIRST- AND-SECOND- 

GRADE ROOMS, AND SECOND-GRADE ROOMS. 

Number of pupils Cases Per cent of total 

Fewer than 15 1 0.14 

15-20 • 20 2.95 

21-25 33 4.88 

26-30 72 10.65 

31-85 133 19.67 

86-40 160 23.66 

41-45 113 16.71 

46-50 75 11.09 

51-55 31 4.58 

56-60 24 3.55 

More than 60 14 2.07 

676 99.95 



t 
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4) DISTRIBUTION AS TO "NUMBER OF PUPILS IN ROOM" OP 410 
TEACHERS IN SECONDANDTHIRD-GRADE ROOMS, THIRD- 
GRADE ROOMS, AND THIRD-AND-FOURTH GRADE ROOMS 

Number of pupils Oases Per cent of total 

Fewer than 15 0.00 

15-20 4 9.75 

21-25 17 \ 4.01 

26-30 39 9.51 

31-35 67 16.84 

36-40 106 26.61 

41-45 82 20. 

46-50 61 14.87 

51-55 21 6.12 

56-60 7 1.70 

More than 60 7 1.70 



410 99.88 



5) DISTRIBUTION AS TO "NUMBER OF PUPILS IN ROOM*' OF 4 76 

TEACHERS IN FOURTH-GRADE ROOMS, FOURTH-AND-FIFTH- 

GRADE ROOMS, AND FIFTH-GRADE ROOMS. 

Number of pupils Cases Per cent of total 

Fewer than 15 

15-20 9 1.89 

21-25 14 2.94 

26-30 81 6.51 

31-35 105 . . V 22.06 

86-40 120 26.21 

41-45 118 24.79 

46-50 55 11.66 

51-55 19 8.99 

56-60 '. 8 0.68 

More than 60 2 I . 0.42 



476 f 99.98 



6) DISTRIBUTION AS TO ''NUMBER OF PUPILS IN ROOM" OP 806 

TEACHERS IN FIFTH- AND- SIXTH-GRADE ROOMS, SIXTH-GRADE 

ROOMS, AND SIXTH-AND-SEVENTH-GRADE ROOMS. 

Number of pupils Cases Per cent of total 

Fewer than 15 0.00 

15-20 7 2.28 

21-25 19 »^ 6.20 

26-30 39 12.74 

31-35 59 19.28 

86-40 84 27.46 

41-45 50 16.84 

46-50 85 11.48 

51-55 12 8.92 

56-60 1 0.81 
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More than 60 '. 0.00 



806 99.96 



7) DISTRIBUT?ION AS TO "NUMBER OP PUPILS IN ROOM" OF 

894 .TEACHERS IN SEVENTH-GRADE ROOMS, 

SEVENTH-AND-EIGHTH-GRADE ROOMS, 

AND BIGHTH-aRADE ROOMS 



Numl»er of pupils Cases Per cent of 

total 

Fewer than 16 0.00 

15-20 28 5.88 

21-26 80 7.61 

26-30 66 16.49 

31-36 81 : 20.66 

36-40 82 20.81 

41-^6 67 14.46 

46-60 86 9.11 

61-56 65 8.04 

56-60 4 1.01 

Oyer 60 4 1.01 



894 99.92 



8) SUMMARY TABLE: MEDIAN "NUMBER OF PUPILS IN ROOM" 

Median number of pupils in rooms of 2,416 teachers report- 
ing is between 86 and 40 

Median number of pupils in rooms' of 676 teachers of grade- 

gnroup a (I, I A II, II) is between 36 and 40 

Median number of pupils in rooms of 410 teachers of grade- 
group b (II A III, III & IV) is between 36 and 40 

Median number of pupils in rooms of 476 teachers of 'grade- 
group e (IV, ly & V, V) is between 36 and 40 

Median number of pupils in rooms of 806 teachers of grade- 
group d (Y & YI. VI, VI & Vn) is between 36 and 40 

Median number of pupils in rooms of 894 teachers of grade- 
group e (VII, VII ft VIII, VIII) is between 31 and 35 



Inferences from, and Interpretations of, the Sup- 
plementary Data Presented in the Above Tables 

1. The teachers in the town and city graded elem- 
entary schools represented in this study are in general 
significantly more mature than are elementaiy-sehool 
teachers in the smaller towns and villages and in the 
rural districts. The median age of the former group 
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falls between 28 and 30 years; the median age of « 
mentary-sehool teachers for the state as a whole is S 
years for mec and 27 years for women. 

2. The more iimuature teachers of the town and id^ 
elementary schools are pi'edominantly those of Grai 
group 6 (III, III and IV, IV) and Grade-group c (J 
and V, and V), or the lower- intermediate grades. 
typical teacher in these grades is between 25 a,nSA 
years old. The typical teacher of grade-group a (pria 
ary) and the typical teachei' of the Grade-group d f 
and VI, VI, VI and VII) are two years older than t 
typical lower-intermediate teacher. The typical teacb 
of Grade-group e (VII, VII and VII, VIII) is »j^ 
years older than the typical lower-intermediate tea 
and five years older than the typical primary teacher. ! 

3. The same general contrasts are apparent in"4^ 
data regarding salaries. The typical teacher in the t 
and city elementary schools receives between $576 i 
$625 for her year's work; the median salary for t 
mentary teachers in the state as a whole is $529 for u 
and $507 for women, 

4. The lowest salaries in the town and city elentffii 
tary schools are paid generally to teachers in Gra ~ 
group b (II and III. Ill, III and IV). The typid 
primary teacher and the typical teacher of Grade-grotfl 
c (IV, IV and V, V) receive about the same salary (" 
tween $576 and $625) ; the typical teacher in Qrai 
group d, however, receives fifty dollars more, and I 
typical seventh or eighth-grade teacher one hundred d 
lars more. • 

5. The experience of the typical teacher in the tow 
and city elementary schools has been more exte 
tlian the median experience of the elcmcntary-sc 
teachers of the state as a "whole. The median for 1 
former group lies between five and eight years, of i 
latter group between three and five years. 



6. In the town and city schools, the teachers with the 
least expertence are found in grade-groups b and c, — the 
lower-intermediate — whei'e the median experience is be- 
tween five and seven years. Primary teachers and fifth 
and sixth-grade teachers again fall together, the median 
experience of both groups being between eight and ten 
years. The typical seventh and eighth-grade teachers, 
however, has had six years' more experjjuice than the 
typical primaiy or the typical fifth ana sixth-grade 
teacher, and nine years more experience than the typical 
lower-intermediate teacher, 

7. The training of the typical town and eity elem- 
entary-school teacher has undoubtedly been more exten- 
sive than the training of the typical teacher in elemen- 
tary schools outside of the towns and cities. There is no 
marked difference in respect of training, however, among 
the teachers of the various grade-groups in the town and 
city systems. 

8. Thei-e is a notable similarity in the median num- 
ber of pupils in the classrooms of the different grade- 
groups, the only marked exception being the slightly 
smaller classes in the seventh and eighth grades. 
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Data Referring to Program of Studies 

The Proportion of Pupils Having Difficvity in Cri 
pleting Work Prescribed in Elementary Curriculum. 
all, 1,349 teachers reported as to the proportion of pupils 
who find diflfcolty in completing the pi'eseribed work of 
the elementai-y program. The following table presents 
a clasaili cation of the reports. As in preceding tables, 
the geiieral distribution includes a small proportion of 
teachers that could not be readily classified as to grade 
taught, together with 29 teachers of iRigraded schools. 

TABLE VIII.— D18TBIBDTI0N OF TEACHERS AS TO "PROPORTION 

OF PUPILS FINDINQ MPPICULTY IN COMPLBTING 

REQUIRED WORK.-' 

1) QEKERAL DISTRIBUTION OP 1,348 TEACHERS 

Per cgnt of pnpila Number ot teachers Per cent of 

flnding difficulty reponinK lotal 

None "*6 ". 3.3Z 

" Small propaitlon" 13T ia.l& 

5% or IsH 248 X8.a» 

6%-ll>% 8BB 8T.11 

Ilift-1B% a08 15,«1 

16?fc-20% 185 1(V 

ai%-SG% 78 6.« 

9e%-so% 3D a.is 

Bl%-36% 83 1,711 

B8%-40% ao 1,48 

41%-4S% la SB 

46%-B0% 34 , 1.7T 

Hare than G0% 39 3,1I> 

1S40 Be,B8 

3) DISTRIBUTION OB' 193 TEACHERS IN FIRST-GRADE ROOMS AS 

TO "PHOPORTION OF PUPILS FINDING DIPPICCLTT 

IN COMPtETIKG REQUIRED WORK" 



of pnpi. 



"Small proportion" 
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6%-10% 46 

11%-16% , 82 

16%-20% 19 

21%-25% 11 

26%-30% 5 

81%-86% 4 

36%r-40% 1 

41%-46% 2 

46%-50% 4 

More than 50% 4 

192 

1 



. ^28.99 
v.l6:©6 
.. 9.89 
.. 5.72 
. . 2.60 
. . 2.07 
. . 0.52 
.. 1.11 
. 2.07 
. . 2.07 



99.95 



8) DISTRIBUTION OF 124 TEACHERS IN SECOND-GRADE ROOMS 

AS TO "PROPORTION OP PUPILS FINDING DIFFICULTY 

IN COMPLETING REQUIRED WORK 



Proportion of pupils 
finding difficmty 



Number of teachers 
reporting 



Per cent of 
total 



None 6 

"Small proportion' ' 9 

5% or less 27 

6%-10% 40 

11%-15% IB 

5% or less 27 

16%-20% 13 

6 

1 

2 



2 

1 

4 



21%-25% 

26%-30% 

31%-35% 

36%-40% 

41%— 45% .... 

46%-50% .... 

More than 50% 



. 4.83 

. 7.25 

32.26 

21.77 

.10.48 

82.26 

.10.48 

. 4.83 

. 0.88 

. 1.51 

'. 1.51 
, 0.88 
. 3.22 
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4) DISTRIBUTION OF 102 TEACHERS IN THIRD-GRADE ROOMS 

AS TO PROPORTION OF PUPILS FINDING DIFFICULTY 

IN COMPLETING REQUIRED WORK." 



Proportion of pupils 
finding difficulty 



Number of teachers 
reporting 



Per cent of 
total 



None 

"Small proportion" 4 

5% or less 17 

6%-10% 28 

11%-15% 21 

16%-20% 13 



21%-25% 
26%-30% 
31%-35% 
86%-^0% 

41%— 45% 



9 
2 
2 
3 




0.00 
. 3.92 
.16.66 
.27.45 
20.58 
12.72 
. 8.82 
. 1.96 
, 1.96 
. 2.94 
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^^H 5) DISTHIBUTIOK OF 116 TEACHERS IN POURTH-HRADE ROOMS ■ 
^^^H A8 TO --PR0P0RT10K OF PUPILS FUtDUfQ DIFFICULTY ■ 
^^H IN COUPLETING REQCIRED WORK" ■ 




^^^m PropDrdon it paplb 
^^H HndlnK difficoftr 


NumbBF df tiBcheni P. 
Mporllng 


Mnl of 








j^^l "Umnll propDrtlon" 










P .8%-10% 








. . 13.79 






,, ai%-a5% 

\l 28?t-Sl)% 

H lit-^S :::::::::: 


8 


,. a.o8. 














^^H 46%-B0% 

^^H Ifore lhM> E0% 










~ir^ 


^ S9.Q5 


^^H 6) DIBTRIBDTION OF 113 TKACHEB8 IS FIFTH-GRADE ROOMS 1 
^^H AB TO ■•FBOPOETION OP PDPILB FINDINS DIPPICOLTy ■ 

^^B " COMPLETING BEQUIRKD WORK" ^^ 




^m "KS'Sux"" 


Kumber uf teachfrs Pe 
reporting 


KD( Of ■ 


















28 57 1 


L> 18%-30% 

^^H 21%-30% 




26 


.22.32 1 






H iisiiis ;:::!;:;!: 




















7IJ 


^^^^ftl _^l 
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7) DISTRIBUTION OP 114 TEACHERS IN SIXTH-GRADE ROOMS 

AS TO "PROPORTION OP PUPILS PINDING DIFPICULTY 

IN COMPLETING REQUIRED WORK" 



Proportion of pupils 
finding difficulty 



Number of teachers 
reporting 



Pfer cent of 
total 



None 5 

**SmaIl proportion" . . . . , 6 

5 % or less 18 

6%-10% 36 

11%-16% 16 

16%-20% > 15 



219(>-25% 

26%-80% . . . . 

31%-36% 

86%-40% . . . . 

41%-45% . . . . 

46%-50% . . . . 

More than 50% 



9 
3 
2 


3 
2 
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. 4.38 
. 5.26 
.15.78 
.80.70 
14.03 
18.07 
. 7.89 

2.63 
. 1.77 
. 0.00 

0.00 
. 2.63 

1.77 

99.81 



8) DISTRIBUTION OP 111 TEACHERS IN SEVENTH-GRADE ROOMS 

AS TO "PROPORTION OP PUPILS PINDING DIPPICULTY 

IN COMPLETING REQUIRED WORK ' 



Proportion of pupils 
finding difficulty 



Number of teachers 
reporting 



Per cent of 
total 



None 3 

**Small proportion" 12 

5% or less 25 

6%-10% 31 

11%-16% 23 



16%-20% 
21%-26% 
26%-30% 
81%-35% 
36%-40% 

41%-^5% 
46%-50% 
More than 



50% 



9 
5 
1 


1 

1 
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. 2.75 

.10.81 

.22.52 

.27.09 

.20.72 

, 8.10 

, 4.50 

1.02 

, 0.00 

0.00 

1.02 

0.00 

1.02 

99.50 



9) DISTRIBUTION OP 109 TEACHERS IN EIGHTH-GRADE ROOMS 

AS TO "PROPORTION OP PUPILS PINDING DIPPICULTY 

IN COMPLETING REQUIRED WORK" 



Proportion of pupils 
finding difficulty 



Number of teachers 
reporting 



Per cent of 
total 



None 2 

**SmaIl proportion" ' 13 



1.83 
11.92 
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5% or less 19 17.48 

6%-10% 36 88.02 

11%-15% •• • • 16 14.67 

16%-20% 8 7.84 

21%-25% 6 4.60 

26%-80% 2 1.88 

81%-85% 2 1.88 

86%-40% 2 1.88 

41%-45% 1 0.91 

46%-50% 1 0.91 

More than 60% 2 1.88 

109 90.85 



10) SUMMARY TABLE— MEDIAN PROPORTION OP PUPILS IK 
: EACH GRADE REPORTED AS "FINDING DIf FIOULTY 
IN COMPLETING REQUIRED WORK" 

Median proi>ortion of 

Number of teachers pupils reportei as 

Grade reporting "finding difficnlty" 

iT!" 192 r. 6%-10% 

II 124 6%-10^o 

* III 102 11%-15% 

IV 116 6%-10% 

V 112 6%-10% 

VI 114 6%-lO^fl 

VII Ill 6%-10<rf 

VIII 109 6%-10<7c 

*The variation here loses much of its apparent significance when it is 
observed that this is the smallest group, and that the median is much nearer ' 
11% than 15%. 

Subjects in Which Pupils Find It Difficult to Com- 
plete the Required Work. Nine hundred sixty-three 
teachers replied to the question, **In what subject or sub- 
jects do the pupils find it most difficult to complete the 
required work?'* These replies are classified in Table 
IX. The first section of the table is of slight significance 
unless interpreted with reference to the detailed analysis 
for the various grade-groups presented in .the second 
section. 
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TABLE IX: — SUBJECTS IN WHICH PUPILS FIND IT DIFFICULT 
TO COMPLETE THE REQUIRED WORK. 

1) GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF REPORTS FROM 963 TEACHERS 



34.60% 
18.15% 
17.46% 
17.26% 
13.84% 
12.79% 
10.70% 



of teachers reporting' name reading 

arithmetic 

language 

geography 

spelling 

gn^ammar 

history 



2) "Dit'FICULT" SUBJECTS IN VARIOUS GRADE-GROUPS: PRO- 
PORTION OF 963 TEACHERS REPORTING DIFFICULTY IN: 



Grade-Group 



Per cent 
Reading 



Arith- 
metic 



Spell- Lang. & Geogra- History 
ing Grammar phy 



Ist-grade rooms 
lst-&-2d-gr. rooms 
2grade rooms 


70.4 


29.8 


10.3 








2d-&-3d-gr. rooms 
3d-grade rooms 
3d-&-4th gr. rooms 


54.9 


82.1 


22.3 


2.3 


2.4 




4th-grade rooms 
4th-&-5th-grade r'ms 
5th-grade rooms 


17.7 


90.2 


12.5 


10.7 


25.7 


6.8 


5th-&-6th gr. rooms 
6th-grade rooms 
6th-&-7th gr. rooms 


2.4 


87.7 


16.6 


7.4 


44.9 


19.2 


7th-grade rooms 
7th-&-8th-grade r'ms 
Stbgrade rooms 


8.3 


79.0 


6.7 


52.7 


26.0 


31.7 



The clear suggestion to be gained from the second 
part of Table IX is that each of the basic subjects of the 
elementary program has what may be called its ' * period 
of intensity/' and that these periods of intensity are dis-* 
tributed in a fairly equitable fashion through the eight 
grades. This suggestion gains added strength from the 
data presented in Tables X and XVI, and will be re- 
ferred to in a later section. 

Requirements of ''Home Work/' Closely related to 
the problem of ''difficult'* subjects in the elementary 
program is the problem of ''home work." Reports on 
requirements of "home work'' were obtained from 1,535 
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of the 2,690 teachers replying to the questionnaire. Tbj 
reports are classified in Table X; the "general dlstri^ 
tion" includes reports from 51 teaohera who could l^ 
be readily classified as to grade* taught, and fromnj 

teaehera of ungraded schools. ' 



•or tent of 



i work required 733 47,T0«. 

rorli required 803 52.30% 

orli required In ill (ubjeeM II 0,9fl% 

ithmetie 871 30.284& 

olJin* 2flS 24.1S«> 

ading 386 21-08% 

ogmphy ., 100 a.18% 

slory 7S B:i3% 

amniBr 60 4.08% 

ngosBO S7 4.01% 

IS as 08.92% 



2) "HOME 


WORK" REQCIREMENTS I« 


V.^RIOUS GRADBGBOnPB 




Rr&de- N 


5W 




Per cent requi 


.ng ■ 


ome work" 
Lang, ft 


SeoK- 


Hi» 


lAU 


800 




aa.o 9.8 


11.0 






0.0 


n*iii 


>., 


.., 


,., .,., . 


.... 




,.. 


0.0 


IV A V 

V 


,.. 


„.. 


16.2 29,3 


..0 




,. 


... 


ViVI 


... 


88.0 


11.8 B4.8 


>..= 




... 


..T 


vn 

TUT 


.,0 


as. 4 


,.., .=.. 


24,0 


,.> 


10.3 


15.« 
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_ Attitude of Parents Toward Home Work. Aiiswera 
to the question, "What is the attitude of parents toward 
home work?" were received from 1,231 teachers. These 
answers were distributed as follows: (the general dis- 
tribution includes 53 teachers who could not be readily 
classified as to grade taught, together with 38 teachers 
of ungraded schools) : 

TABLE XT— ATTITUDE OP PARENTS TOWARD "HOME WOBK." 
1), GENEBAI. niHTSIBUTION OP ANSWERS FROM 1274 TEA0HEK8 







.de 


of p.< 


renls ■ 




































2) ATTITI'DE OF PARENTS TOWAKD 
TION OF TEAOHERB* ANSWERS ACCO 


■■HOME 


WORK"^ DI8TKIBU- 




Onde-Group 


Ni 


lesohei 


of 


Propoi 


^'°1S. 


ertine all 


IndiSerent 


I A II 




2.S 




70.3% 


^ 


1.8% 


7.a% 


II A III 

III s, IV 




..3 




69.*% 


. 


2..« 


...» 


IV *,v 




S7* 




83,6% 


. 


9,6% 


8,0% 


V * YI 

^I A VTT 




„, 




flO-8% 


= 


1.4% 


8.8% 


■lX"vni 




,.. 




7B,0^ 


^' 


8,8% 


...., 



Tendencies in Curriculum-Modification. Only 420 
of the 2,690 teachers gave specific answers to the ques- 
tion, "In what ways have' you found it necessary- or ad- 
v-isable to modify the requirements of the course of study 
within the past year!" The 420 answers are sumniar- 
;pd as follows : 



^^^Wd as follow 
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TABLE XII, — SUUMABY Or 430 ANSWEKB TO THE QU 
SEGABDING CDEEICULUM— MODIFIOATIOSg 


Esrn 


No chsniTM found nacEMBrv 










CbBogea predoniiQiiDllf "sdditloiu" of lubjaoU or topia...... 


:d 



Still iewer teachers — only 279 — answered the ques- 
liorij "What suggestions have you made regarding the 
improvement or modification of the course of atudyi" 
The relative few suggestions reported are almost eqijaUy 
divided between "additions" and " onusssions. " In 
practically all of these cases (95 percent), the teachers 
report that the suggestious were giyen courteous consid- 
eration by those in authority. 

All (.'ffort was made to determine the kind of teach- 
ers who gave this evidence of thinking constructively re- 
garding tbe program of studies, and to this end the 
teachers reporting constructive suggestions were com- 
pared as to age, experience, and training with the en- 
tire group. It is significant that there was po correla- 
tion between these evidences of initiative on the one 
hand and either the age or the experience of the teaeh- 
tra on the other hand. In general, too, there was no 
correlation with training, but a curious fact was uncov- 
ered when this relationship was investigated. When it 
was found that the proportion of trained to untrained 
teachers was no greater in the group making construc- 
tive suggestions than in the entire group, a comparison 
was made between those who had graduated from high 
schools, nonnal schools, and colleges and those who had 
alteiided these schools but who had not graduated. In 
every case, the proportion of teachers who had attended 
but not graduated was highei' in the group making con- 
structive suggestions than in the entire group ; that ia, 
the teachers who had ntteuded a high school but had not 
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^^HKduatGd appeared to show dgnMcautly more "initia- 
^^•Sve" than those who had graduated from a high school: 
those who had attended a normal school but who had 
not graduated seemed to show more "initiative" than 
those who had graduated from a normal school; and 
those.' who had attended college but who had not grad- 
uated similarly seemed to show more "initiative" than 
those who had graduated from college. The total num- 
ber in the group making suggeetions (279) is so small 
that this apparently paradoxical relationship is prob- 
ably a mere accident. It suggests, however, a possibility 
that might repay further investigation. Does the very 
fact of "graduation" — of "completing a course" — 
breed a mental attitude that tempts one to mental indo- 

Iee or that is inimical to initiative T Does the diploma . 
the degree "function" as the period "functions" at 
close of a sentence? 
Modifications Suggested by Teachers. Typical Erag- 
tions made by teachers for the improvement of the 
program of studies are indicated in the following lists ; 
fniggestions made by more than one teacher are italicized : 
Oeadr I: 

More field work. 

Clay nork neecled. 

CaliBthcuics should be introduced. 

More time should be given to hondnork. 

More time »h(mld be given to wamber mori. 

Emphasis should be placed upon morale and 

Bible Btndj should be introduced. 

More attention to nature iludy. 

Emphasize games. 

Emphasize pemnftusliip. 

Have less writing at the seats. 

Give lets attention: to arithmetic. 

Cire }em time to reading. 

Lees emphasis upon the dollhouse in mantiaJ ti 

Leee time to physiology leseons. 

Let» time to drawing, 

■ attention to bandwork. 
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GlUDE II: 

Have more arithmetic "ia Grade I." 

More arithmetic. 

More comitruction work. 

Bible study sbovld he added. 

Morals and maimers shinitd be emphatiied. 

Nature ttudy should be emphasined. 

Introduce history or geography. 

Emphasize language work. 

Leaa emphasis npou the art nork. 

Less emphaais upon arithmetic. 

No geography. 
Grass III: 

Add geogrBjjhy of State. 

EraphaaiEe home geogTaph7. 

More handwork. 

More nature study. 

More picture study. 

Less nature itndy. 

Omit Buch topics in arithmetic bh area 
cubical measurements. 

Omit spelling as a Butiject. 

Omit geography. 

Combine nature study and geography. 

Omit fraotiont in Grade III. 

Less arithmetic in Grade UI. 

Omit division in arithmetic. 
Gbade IV: 

Add physiology. 

Add snimming. 

Emphasize geography. 

Introduce dramatizatioD. 

Introduce dancing. 

Introduce manual training. 

Introduce domestic science. 

Emphasite reading. 

Emphasize morals. 

Lest emplumt upon gaography. 

Leas emphasis upon fractions; omit 

dteimalt; leas emphasis upon 

age; omit cubic measurements. 

Le^ empltans upon drawing. 

Less emphasis upon handwork. 

Leas emphasis upon history. 



perimeteT, 8Quatfifl| 



meaaurwieatB ; omit j 
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Less time to music. 
Omit formal grammar. 

Gbai» V: 

More arithmetic. 

Introduce civics. 

More emphasis upon geography. 

Emphasize gynmastics; folk-dancing. 

More nature study. 

Emphasize hislprv. 

More manual training. 

More geography. 

Introduce agriculture. 

Omit basketry.. 

Omit ''geography of summer resorts." 

Omit Boman history. 

Omit nature study. 

Less emphasis upon drawing. 

Less emphasis upon music. 

Less emphasis upon fractions. 

Grade VI: 

More attention to writing. 

More time for manual training. 

More tvme for domestic science. 

Emphasize physiology. 

More nature study. 

More history. 

Omit the geometrical topics in arithmetic; omit longitude and 
time^ circle measure, greatest common divisor; omit per- 
centage. 

Program too crowded for cooking and manual training. 

Less emphasis upon drawing. 

Less emphasis upon physiology. 

Less music. 

Omit history of Illinois. 

Modify history, reducing time given to wars. 

Gbadb VII: 

Add sex-hygiene. 

Emphasise natv/re study. 

Emphasise arithmetic. 

More time for manual training. 

More time for domestic science. 

Introduce agriculture. 

Emphasize morals and manners. 



t 
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1 grammar; omit lopiw fa | 



Omit eube-root, plastering, papering, metric i 

topics in arithmetic 
Omit clause conatructJon i 

mar; omit teohmcal grai 
Leea emphasia upon phjaiology. 
Less emphaHis upon geograph;'. 
Less emphttsis upon hiator;. 
QuiDK YIU: 

More drill in arithmetic. 

Add algebra. 

Add etjjics. 

Add Boeial hygiene. 

Add agriculture. 

More einphasiB upon geography. 

Emphange mvtie. 

More time for manual training. 

More time for domeatia toienae. 

latroduce Tocatioual training. 

Emphasize sewing. 

BrnphaoiM physiology. 

Omit natwe ttvdy. 

Omit diseowit, partial payments, metric tyatem, sqnare J 

cube root, stocks and bonds, English money; oDilt I 

metic if well done prior to eighth grade. 
Omit spelling if well done prior to eighth grade. 
Complete geography in Grade VII. 
Omit civics. 
Less emphasis upon grammar; omit subjunctive i 

grammar. 
Emphasize spelling common words. 
Omit folk-dutcing. 

Modifications Suggested by Parents. The foL 
suggestions are reported by teachers of the 
grades as having been made by parents: 
Orade I: 

Parents desire parents-teachers' associations. 

More nature study. 

Greater emphasis upon the "three B'b." 

Fewer fads. 

Uore handwork. 

Playground improvement 
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Orads n: 

School ^ntertaiiunents desired. 

Manual training. 

Nature study. 

Field trips. 

Parents will cooperate. 

Grade ni:- 

Eliminate games in teaching of arithmetic. 

Teach fundamentals. 

More work on arithmetical tables wanted. 

Basketry wanted. 

Parents anxious to cooperate. 

More practical woric in arithmetic. 

Mothers' Club meetings. 

Grades IY and V: No suggestions. 

Grade VI: Eliminate painting and drawing. 

Have nine years in grades, and shorten the year. 

No sewing for boys. 

Add cookhig. 

Omit "some history." 

Have field, trips. 

Introduce junior high school. 

More Parent-Teachers' Association meetings. 

Parents anxious to cooperate. 

Grade VII: 

Parent-Teachers* Associations wanted. 
More practical work in arithmetic. 
More practical work in language. 
More home work. 
Manual training desired. 
Sewing desired. 

Grade vni: 

Omit music. 

Emphasize spelling. 

Eliminate some work ; make the rest more thorough. 

More attention to * * three B*s." 

Out out "fads." 

Introduce applied arts. 

Field trips desired. 

Enlarge manual-training department. 
^ Provide an "all- 'round development." 

f. Parent-Teachers' associations desired. 
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Adaptation of Work to "Bright," "VuU," "Ret^ 
ed" and Ahiwrmal Pupils. Of the 2,690 teachers repj 
ing, 841 state specifically that an effort ia made to t 
the needs of the brighter pupils. The specific steps i 
are takeji toward this end fall readily under one orl 
other of two genei'al procedures, (1) providing [ 
work for these pupils, and (2) encouraging rapid pra 
tion. Bach of these procedures ia represented by'i 
proximately fifty per cent of the 841 answers. 

The provisions for the "dull" pupik are more | 
meroua, and are represented by the following s 
of replica from 832 teachers : 

TABLE XIII.— PROVISIONS FOR "DULL" PUPILS: 
ANSWERS FROM 832 TEAOHEBH. 

Speciil prOTlaiona for ejitrn "drill" . . .IW'.^WIWIWW.'. 

Help ouUide of rsgiilnr Bchool Iidutb 

Individual help ts needed during ichool hours 

IndlvidnR] snention by a epeciHl tencher 

OenoTBl requirement of "more time" for "duU" pupUs. . . 

Many if not most of the "dull" pupils arc inoItS 
ill the "retarded" group, but a separate questioi. 
quired as to the general policy of dealing withS 
tardcd pupils, and this <iucation was answered 1 
teaehers. 

'.\BLE XrV. — POLICY IK DEALING \ 







SUMMARY OF REPLIES PROM 4 


S TEACEtEBS _^^m 
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with regard to "loiiiency in promotion." 
thy of note that the proportion of teachers who a$ 
this policy in dealing with retarded pupils is f' 
cantly higher in the seventh and eighth gradea thi 
the lower gradca. 
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Policies regarding the treatment of "abnormal" pu- 
pils are reported by 328 teaehers; the replies indicate 
that most of these teachers are serving in schools where 
special administrative provisions, in the way of special 
ihers, special loOms, oi- special schools, have been 
.de for abnormal children, 

Oradtition and Prarnotion. Semi-annual promotions 
are the rule in the town and city elementary schools rep- 
resented in this study; 68 percent of 2,009 teachers fuf' 
iiishing data relating to promotion report the semi-an- 
lual plan, aa against 29.4 percent who report the annual 
2.2 percent who I'eport three promotions each year, 
,d leas than 1 percent who report quarterly promo- 
Promotions at irregular intervals are reportedly 
18 percent of these teachers. 
Bases of Promaiion. The replies to the questions re- 
3iig to promotion from grade to grade reveal a wide 
'iation in policies and practices as to bases of promo- 
Among the faetoi's that are mentioned as deter- 
ling promotion are "Ability of pupils," "Age of pu- 
lils." "Regularity of attendance," "Knowledge of 
k covered iu the grade," "Effort that pupils have 
ide to complete the work," and "Health of pupils." 
'JCuowledge of work covered" and "Ability of pupils" 
naturally lueiitioued most frequently. The measure- 
it gf knowledge aud ability, however, is not a simple 
and it is here particularly that the variationB 
're numerous and striking. The three "measures" most 
I'ommonly employed are "final examinations," "record 
of daily work." and "teacher's judgment of pupils' 
ability. ' ' 

The variations in the requirement of final examina- 
tiutta as bases for promotion are shown in the following 
tables : 



s School Subvey 



Grmde- 

group 




r of [enche 
plyiog 


requiromant of Oiikl 


I A II 




254 


87.7% 


III 




z>. 


08-9% 


IV 
IV A V 




... 


78.8% 


V A VI 
VI 




.1. 


_ TB.Oft 


VII 
VIII 




... 


7B-4% 



Filial examinations, however, even when reported ait 
being "required," are seldom required in all subjects. 
In general, the requirement is limited to the subject or 
subjects that are particularly significant in the grade in 
question. What might be termed the "curve of exam- 
ination-requirements" follows the same general course 
as the "curve of difficulty" (see Table IS), and the 
"curve of home-work requirements" (see Tabic X). 
The following table clearly indicates this tendency. 

The Relative "Intensity" of the Varioiis Subjects in 
Ike Different Grade-Groups. The general correspond- 
ence among the data of Tables IX, X, and XVI sug- 
gested the possibility of combining these data in a way 
that would give comparable indices of "intensity" for 
the various subjects. For each grade-group and for each 
subject, the per cents appearing in the three tables were 
added, and each sum was then proportioned to the larf^- 
est sum, which was given the arbitrary value of 100 aa 
representing the highest "intensity." Thus arithmetift 
reaches its highest intensity in Grade-group li (V & VI, 
VI. VT & VTT), and inasmiKh aa this is also the hic;ho«t 
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" intensity " reached by any of the seven basic subjii 
of the elementary program, it becomes a servicean 
standard against which to measure the intensity ' 
arithmetic in other grade-groups and the intensity of 
other subjects. The accompanying chart reveals these 
variations in intensity, indicates the grade-groups in 
which the apex of intensity is reached in each subject, 
and shows the relative intensity of each subject as eom- 
pai-ed with each of the others in each of the five grade- 
gi'oups. 

The intensity-values represented in graphs are based 
upon a combination of three factors; (n) percent of pu- 
pils reported as fitidmg difficulty in completing required 
work in each of the subjects; {b) percent of teachers 
reporting requirements of home-u-ork in each of the eub- 
jects: and (c) percent of teachers requiring final exam- 
inations in each of the subjects. There are, of course- 
other "measures" of "intensity," the most obvious of 
which is the proportion of pupils failing in each of the 
Hubjects in each of the grade-groups. Data touching 
upon this problem were not obtained through our ques- 
tionnaires. but it is intei-esting to note that comparable 
data presented in the repoi't' of the Cleveland school 
survey show a close resemblance to our determinations. 
In both cases, arithmetic is the most "intense" subject, 
and in both cases the intensity of arithmetic is sustained 
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from the second grade through the eighth grade. 
Cleveland, the apex of inteusity for arithmetic comei j 
the third gi'ade; in our detei-minationH, a signifies 
high point is reached in the gr^de-group including 1 
third grade, but a more pronounced apex is found 4 

the fifth and sixth grades. Reading, geography, la; 

guage, grammar, and history follow precisely the same 
order in both eases, and the curves of intensity for spell- 
ing, while not bo strikingly similar, are not at all incon- 
sistent with one another. 

Subjects Disregarded in Considering Promotions. 
The seven basic subjeeta referred to above constitute the 
' ■ core ' ' of the elementary program. Subjects not in this 
list are lepnrted occasionally by teachers as causing dif- 
ficulty, or as involving requirements of home-work or of 
final examinations, but in no case is the proportion of 
Huch reports at all significant. The following table 
shows the tendency to disregard all subjects except these 
seven basic subjects in determining promotion. 

TABLE XVII— aUBJEOTB DISREGARDED IN DETEBMINIKO 



Proportiop df 1407 TcBehfn 
rpportioit subiflflt ■■ 

Sohiect aiiTBgardaa 

Moiic . . .~ ~- BT.B* " ' 

Drswins 8S.«% 

■WriOn« ai.4« 

Phyaiology nnd hrglaoB 10,3^ 

Uinuil tralniDK - 3.1% 

PhTBtiuU truinlng 0.1% 

apelUDK S.IW- 

ArUhniMiii , a. 9* 

Hirtor/ .'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'."!"!!!!.;!!;!!!! z'.tx-. 

L*Q(UBK« a.oft 

GeocTBphT 1 ,B % 



The seven basic subjects arc included in the 1 
merely for the sake of emphasizing the fact that, i 
the exception of spelling, no one of these is diaregarj 



I in an appreciable measure, while such subjects as music, 
drawing, writing, physiology and hygiene, manual train- 
ing, and physical training have, as compared with the 
basic Mubjeets, relatively little significance in detoimin- 
inp progress from grade to grade. 

Field Trips and the Use of Environmental Materials. 
Only a small proportion of the teachers reporting ap- 
parently make nee of the educative materiais of the im- 
mediate envii-onnient in so far at least as the use of such 
materials involves the ''school excui-sion. " To the ques- 
tion, "What is the attitude of your community toward 
'taking pupils on excursions to study neighboring indus- 
*E8, geographical features, or other objects of inter- 
," 1,284 replies were received distributed as follows: 

TABLE XVm—ATTITCDB OP COMMONITT TOWABD SCHOOL 
EXOlTiSlONS 

Froiiortiaa of 1331 tesctaers Teporling ■ItJEnde bb; 

Kssiarrr: : m.** 

OBbvarkUe ai.B% 

■*-JHt«ranl ..,. .. . s.»% 

But only 798 teachers answered the question, "How 
[inany trips of this kind do you make with your pupils 
each year^' and of these nearly one half state that no 
trips are made. One or two trips each year are reported 
by 36 percent of the 798 teachers ; three or four trips by 
11 percent; more than four trips by 6 percent. 

"Opening Exercises." Eeports on the character of 
openiuR exercises were obtained from 1,771 teachers. 
The amount of time devoted to these general exercises is 

»»hown in Table XIX: 
TABLE XIX— AMOUKT OP TIME nEVOTKn TO OPENING 
' EIBB0I8E3 EACH PAY 

Proportion of ITTI 
Tlma MicherB replrio^ 

35,1% 
*B.1% 
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There is no significaiit variation among the grai 
groups in respect of the amount of time spent in op^i' 
ing exercises. 

The character of the exercises naturally varies i 
only from teacher to teacher and from grade to g 
but with individual teaehera from time to time. The f 
lowing table of frequencies with which diffei'ent typaSj 
exercises are mentioned is, however, suggestive: 
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Stories and nature study are most freqarait^ 
ported by teachers in the lower grades ; Current e 
by teachers in the upper grades ; otherwise the c" 
lion is fairly uniform throughout the grade-groupa, * 

Time. Spent by Teachers in Preparing for Set 
Work Outside of School Hours. In reply to the e^ 
tion, "How many hours a week do you spend on jj 
average in preparing outside of school hours for a ' 
work?" answers were received from 1,593 teachers. 
distribution of replies is given in Table XXI. 
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It is ijigiiidcaiit that the longest periods of outaide 
|ircparatioii are reported most frequently by the teach- 
ers ill the first, seventh, and eigMh grades, the majority 
of whom report more than seven hours' outside prepar- 
ation each week. These teachers are also significantly 
older and significantly more experienced than the teach- 
ers in the other grade-groups. The shorter periods of 
outside preparation are most frequently reported by 
"Teachers in grade-groups h and c, — the lower-interme- ' 
^atc teacliers who ai'c in general the youngest and the 

t experienced. 



Summary or Data Pkesentkd in Part IV i Infer- 
ences AND Interpretations. 

From six to ten percent of the pupils enrolled in 
I elementary schools of the towns and. cities repre- 
mted in this study may be expected to find diEBculty 
I completing the work prescribed. Tim proportion is 
tracHcally constant as the median pi-nporiion through- 
out the eight grades. 

The subjects in which the greatest difficulty is 
^perienced vary from grade to grade. In general, 
rithmetic may be looked upon as the most difficult sub- 
set as measured by the standard represented in Table 
and the difficulty of this subject is sustained 
hroughout the grades from the third to the eighth. 

Requirements of home-work are made by slightly 
[pore than 50 percent of all teachers furnishing data on 
nis matter. In general, home-work is required in 
grades I, II. V. VI, VII. and VIII more frequently than 
J the lower-intermediate grades. It is required moat 
frequently in Grades VH and VIII. It is significant 
laf the teachers in the grades where home-work ia fre- 
taently required are in general older and more experi- 
tocfid than the teachers in the grades where home-work 
f lens frequently required. 
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4. Home-work is most frequently required in the 
following subjects and in frequencies represented by the 
order in which the subjects are named : arithmetic, spell- 
ing, reading, geography, history, grammar, and lan- 
guage. In no subject other than these is home-work re- 
quired in an appreciable measure. 

5. The attitude of parents toward home-work is re- 
ported by 70 percent of the teachers as being "favoi'- 

' able," by 21.5 percent as being "unfavorable," and by 
8.2 percent ae being "indifferent." The highest fre- 
quency of reports as "unfavorable" (28.5 percent) is 
found in the replies of teachers of the fourth and fifth 
grades. The lowest frequency (16.8 percent) is found 
in the replies of teachers of the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

6. The changes in the prescribed curricultun that 
were found ueeessaiy or advisable in the year of the 
investigation (1914) were predominantly in the nature 
of omissions. Very few teachers apparently made suc- 
gestions as to the improvement of the presei'ibed course 
of study, but when these suggestions were made they 
were almost always well received by those in authority. 
There seemed to be no correlation between the "initia- 
tive" of teachers as evidenced by their willingness to 
make suggestions, aud their age or experience. There is 
a suggestion (see under Table XII) that training in the 
sense of "graduation" from a school or college may 
sometimes be inimical to initiative. 

7. The adaptation of work to the needs of "bright" 
pupils is accomplished chiefly through either adding to 
the requirements or encouraging rapid promotion from 
grade to grade (grade-"8kipping"). The adaptation of 
work to "dull," "retarded," and "abnormal" pupils 
involves a larger number of policies and practices. (Rw* 
Tables XIII and XIV.) 

8. Semi-annual promotions are the rule in tlie 
schools represented by 6S percent of 2,009 teachera m- 
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lorUng; animal promotions in the schools represeuted 
fcy 29,4 percent ; and three promotions each year in the 
|ehools represeuted by 2.2 percent. 

Final examinations form one basis of promotion 
pith approximately three fourths of tlie teachers report- 
ing from the iifth to the eighth tirades inclusive; with . 
biproximately two thirds of the teachera reporting from 
pradea III and IV; and with approximately three- 
^ghths of the teachers reporting from Grades I and II. 

10. Final examinations, however, are not commonly 
required in all subjects; where required, they are most i 
frequently limited to the aeyen basic subjects, or to the 
'(ubjects among these that are i-epresented in the pro- 

1 of the grade in question. In general, the "exam- 
lation -requirements" curve follows the "difficulty" 
e and the "home-work-requirements" curve. 

11. By combining the data in Tables IX, X, and , 
S-VI, indices of "intensity" were computed for each of j 
|he subjects and each of the grade-groups. Graphs of ^ 
['intensity" eonstnicted for the various grade-groups 
"low: {li that arithmetic, while of high Intensity from ] 
Brodes III to VIII, inclusive, reaches an apex of intens- 
""/ in Grade III and a still higher apex of intensity in 
iSrsdcs V and VI; (b) that reading reaches its apex of 
aitensity in Grades I and II and sharply declines after 

_Drades III and IV have been passed; (c) that spelling 
reaches its chief apex of intensity in Grade III and an- 
other lower apex in Grades V and VI; {d) that geog- 
raphy reaches its highest intensity in Grades V and VI ; 
u(dj that language (as distinct from grammar) is must 
ntensein Grades IV and V; (e) that grammar docs not 
c si gnificaniTe -until Grade VII is reached, but that 
t rises to a high point of intensity in Grades VTI and 
VIII ; and (f ) that history begins to assume significance 
Bn Grades V and VI. but reaches its high point in Grades \ 
VII aiKl VIII. 

'ortaiii subjects, especially music, drawing. 



physiology and hygiene, and writing are not fi-equenl 
considered in determining promotions from grade ■ 
grade, nor are they reported with appreciable frequen«g 
as giving rise to difficulties. In general, the "newer" 
subjects do not appear to play nearly so significant a 
role in the elementary program as do the older "basic" 
subjects, iuid the siguilicance of the older subjects, in so 
fai' as this was in any way measured by the data pre- 
sented above, seems to be fairly well correlated with the 
order in which these subjects were introduced historie- 
ally as ingredient materials of elementary education. 

13. Teachers in the elementary schools apparently 
make but slight use of the materials of the immediate en- 
vironment in so fai' at least as the use of these materials 
would involve "school excursions." From the replies of 
the teachers, however, it would seem that at least 70 per- 
cent of the communities represented would not look with 
disfavor upon school excursions. ^^ 

14. Opening exercises appear to be general in the 
schools represented in this study. The median period 
of time devoted to these exercises is 10 minutes ; the ex- 
ercises comprise chiefly ( in the order named) : songs, 
poems, other readings, talks by the teacher, prayers and 
othci' devotional exercises, current events, and story- 
telling. 

15. The median amount of time spent each week by 
\.^93 teachers in outside preparation for school work is 
approximately six hours. In general, the teachers of 
Grades I. VII, and VIII spend longer periods than the 
median, and teachers of the lower-intermediate grades 
spend shorter jjeriods than the median; in general, too, 
the teachei's in the former gi-oitp are'the older and the 
more experienced, while the teachei's in the latter group 
are the more immature and the more inexperienced. 



THE TECHNIQUE OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

L, D. Coffman 

I. His visits. Pi'cqueiiey. Coufereneiis. Items noted, 
nature of visits. Preparation for visits, Sug- 
.gestioiia for improvement. 
\ II. Teachers Meetings. Frequency ; length ; time ; di- 
rection of ; preparation for ; nature of ; topics, 
attendance, pay. 

III. Direction of profesnional reading. What book ! 

lists, magazine lists-? How secured ? Reports, 
incentives; How utilized? 

IV. Testing efficiency of instruction. Scales and j 

tests used. How often f With what general 
results ? 

V. Course of Study. Kind of course, revisions. Out- 

lines of subject matter. Methods, time allot- 
ments, latitudes, supervisory ovemght, pro- 
motions. 

VI. Rating of teachers. Purpose. Items. 
|V1!. Rating recitations. Teacher's attitude, routine, ' 

discipline, questioning, criticism of replies, 
drills, assignments. 



Introduction 

This study of the Technique of Superintendence ci 
stitutes a part of the Illinois School Survey made under j 
^Ihe auspices of the Illinois State Teachers' Association, | 
Purpose. (1) The Purpose of the study is to deter- 
inine the actual details of the superintending process or 
Method; (2) to determine whether there are any norms 
I the method which arc recognized by all superintend- 
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ents, and the extent to which these norms are observed; 

(3) to indicate or point out commendable practices and 
to recommend the wider following of such practices. 

Method. A questionnaire was sent to the various 
superintendents of the stat^ requesting information on 
several of the most obvious fields of activity of the aver- 
age sup ei'inten dent. This questionnaire was so fi'amed 
as to Huggest in outline, what might be considered an 
approach to ideals of activity in each of the following 
several fields. 

1. The superintendent's visits to class roomB. 

2. Teachei-a' meetings. 

3. Supervision of professional reading, 

4. Use of printed or mimeographed bulletine. 
fi. Testing for efficienpy by use of standard tests a 

scales. 

6. The malojig and the supervision of the ct 
study. 

7. The rating of teachers. 

8. The rating of recitations. 

The above questionnaire was mailed about Jannary 
15th, 191.5, to every superintendent or principal of 
schools in the state, where six or more teachers are em- 
ployed. 

Five hundred blanks were sent out. Of these 99 
were returned, filled out with a greater or less degree 
of fullness. 

Superintendents' Visits. 

Question 1 relates to the piogiam of visits and to the 
frequency of visits, Table I is a summary of the an- 
swers to this question, 

TABLE I. 
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It will be noted that about two thirds of the supcrin- 
teiidents have a daily or weekly plan of visitation, ajxd 
that about the same proportion visit the rooms or build- 
ings in order. More than a third of them plan their 
visits 80 as to observe work in certain aubjects and nearly 
half of them plan their visits according to the grades to 
be observed. The merits and limitations of these various 
itfims of visitation are well known and need not be dis- 
cussed here. The returns indicate an attempt on the 
part of superintendents to plan for this part of their 
work and to go about the accomplishment of it in a more 
or less systematic order. The number of visits per teacher 
per month was five and three superintendents out of four 
visited each teacher more than three times last year. This 
not a bad showing when the great variety of admin- 
;rative duties of the average superintendent are con- 
sidered. 

Mere visitation is of little value unless followed up 
in some way by the right kind of conferences. Memo- 
randa of points observed should be kept on which to base 
subsequent diseussions with teachers. Table II shows 
the prevalence and nature of the "foHow-up" work of 
snperintendents. 



TABLE II, 
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Nearly three-fourths of the superintendents keep 
memoranda of visits and practieally all of them follow 
up their observations with some kind of conference. 
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"Personal Talks" seeniB to be the usual kind of coni 
ence while the "Checking of blank fonns" to be i 
with the teacher finda little favor with Illinois supl 
intend ents. 

The phases of classroom work observed during i 
and the emphasis placed on each are indicated in T 
III. The character of instruction seems to receive l 
attention. 

TABLE III, 



DiBclplini 



jmphnsi 






How the supervisor occupies himself during his i 
is a matter of some importance. The most commonj 
eupatioua of superintendents during visitation are t 
lated below. 

TABLE IV, 

Hemain pcrff^etly quint durlnir viHitx: Kvoibaf' of Bnp 

AnHiBt in raciUtioiiB during visits: Monber of superioteodenls- - 
Write obnerVBtinna during visits; Number of auperin' ' ' 
Commeud liachpr'e melbods during iiBils: Number ot 
OrilleisB teacher's melbods dufine vlsila: Number al s 

It was shoivn in Table I that more than half of J 
superintendents planned their visits b\it fewer than t 
make definite preparation for such visits. Table V slu,. 
the nature of the prepai'ation made and the numbeSfl 
superintendents making each. 

TABLE V. 

How (opBrintondentii make prepamtioa for viaitinB ronmi. 

1. No prepHratian 

a. "Study teschen' progmin*", or plan booli 

3. ■•aiaiy iMson lo be heBrd" 

4, "Refer Id conne at itndr wbere toselisr sboold be worUnB". 

fl. "ResdinK Bnd prepsrition of devioei' ' i . . 

»'. ■■Utter lo records of past risita" , 

B, "Prepare a ttory for the children" , 

10, "Have aometMne new for the teacher's weali point 



The kind of preparation which seeks merely to locate 
the work of a partieuJar classroom in the text, eourae of 
study, plan-book or daily program can hardly be re- 
garded as helpful preparation, yet 36 superintendents 
admitted making this kind of pi'eparation only. This 
number combined with those making no preparation in- 
(treaseR the number to 77 or more than three out of four 
who make practically no preparation. 

In aijswer to the query, "How do you think your 
visits might be improved?" 65 superiuteudents sent in 
Buggeationa. These have been" grouped as follows : 

"More timb*' was staled by. - ... - - , - - - - .---.- . . . - . ,2B 
"More sfUn" was Elatsd by 13 

"Belter preparation" was stated by fl 

"More KTiUm" wan Blaleil hj t 



Teachers Meetings. 
One important duty of the superintendent is to pro- 
Tide for and to conduct teachera' meetings, and other 
conferences. The frequency, length, time, kind, pro- 
grams, attendance at these and pay foi- them become 
matters of importance to the superintendent. Ninet^'- 
four superintendents answered that teachers' meetings 
were held at the school building. A summarj- of the 
number, length, and frequency of meetings is given in 
Table VI. 

TABLE VI. 

































mlnlmtim . 
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The time of these meetings is summarized below : 

TABLE vn. 

Day of week Monday 48 

Tuesday 14 

Wednesday 2 

Thursday 2 

Friday 14 

Saturday 8 

The hour was usually four o'clock. 

Preliminary and follow-up activities of both teachers 
and superintendent have direct bearing on the effective- 
ness of the meeting. These activities for Illinois teach- 
ers' meetings are tabulated below: 

TABLE VIII. 

Superintendents 
replying 

Preparation required or expected 64 

Meetings planned by Principal or Superintendent 87 

Meetings planned by Committee 17 

Meetings outlined in bulletin in advance 61 

Meetings outlined in bulletin afterward 14 



Other than general meetings were held by sixty-one 
superintendents. The teachers were grouped as follows 
in these meetings : 



TABLE IX. 



By grades 47 

By sexes 1 

By subjects 18 

By buildings . .- 27 

The general nature of these meetings is shown by the 
following table giving the number of meetings held last 
vear of each character. 



I 
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TABLE X. 



Meetings 

Beftding drele books 338 

Other sMignxnentB 205 

LeetnreB or tiJkg by Snperintendent 120 

Leetnreg or tslkg by ontsiderg 24 

The above figures indicate the importance of readings 
as a basis for teachers' meetings. 

Some of the topics considered in these meetings are 
given below: 

TABLE XI. 

Meetings 

daggroom ingtmetlon 183 

Digdpline 168 

Sanitation and hygiene 145 

School organisation 142 

Playground gnpervision 120 

Oommnnity aotivitieg 107 

General ^tore 06 

Promotiong 89 

Pergonal habitg of teadien 83 

Teaeherg' pengiong 43 

Salary gehednle 32 



Specific evidence is given that the teachers' meetings 
have good effects upon the teachers and upon the school. 
It is of value to have the evidence in regard to the variety 
of the work done. The following are the most impor- 
tant results as noted in the reports. 

1. More refined teachers. 

2. Better attitude of teachers toward their work. 
8. Attitude of teachers toward community bettered. 

4. Educational and moral standing of the school improved. 

5. Better organization and better sanitation. 

6. Improvement in the use of the playground. 

7. Larger number of promotions. 

8. Teaohers understand the minimum requirements. 
0. Better discipline. 

10. Inereaged enthusiasm on the part of the teachers. 

• Of the ninety-eight schools reporting ninety-three or 
ninety-seven per cent encouraged their teachers to attend 
meetings in other towns. The meetings attended were : 
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Bt te»ober« Bj- Suptf. 
1. 8utB Teachera ABSociBtiDin Rl icbDob 44 

a! TetehccB InstitDtei '.'...'.'..'...'. 40 33 

4. National Educational AsaociBlion I K 

5. High Scbool CoafsrBHOB 23 *ri 

e. District Tc<acherB MeetingB 6 

The uuniber of Hchools in which the expenBea of teach- 
ers were paid in full or in part, and the number of schoolB 
in which the teachers received their regular salaries for 
the time spent at teachers meetings is reported aa foUowSr; . 



Direction of Professional Reading. 

Another duty of the superintendent is to secure i 
improvement of teaching by supervising the professii^ 
reading of his teachers. The survey reports i " ' 
that twenty-seven of the ninety-eight superintend^ 
reporting did not direct such reading. Porty-eij 
of them prescribe the State Reading Circle books ) 
twenty-three of them prescribed other booka. Fifty-ei_ 
superintendents allowed their teachers to choose bo^ 
from an optional list, while forty offered no choice or 1 
quired no reading. Reports on the booka read were | 
quired by sixty-four superintendents, not reqnire^J 
thirty-four. 

Although over three-fourths of the superintendei 
required certain books read, only about half of tlu 
made provisions for a teachers' professional library, ^ 
following table indicates the methods of providing i 
reading matter for teachers : 



Book* bpaght hj 1 1 



1 ftppropriatloni . 
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Library maliitained by hoiird. 29 

'■ ■' volunUry conlrihutions'oV teaVheca 1 

The above figiu'es show that the bm'den of providuig 
I professional reading matter is not ftssiimed by the super- 
[■ uitendent or board, but by the teachera themselves. How- 
C ever in thirty schools the libraiy was kept in the superin- 
tendent 's ofSce, while in seven cities the public library 
cared for the books. In no case was there any 
' traveling library provided. Twenty-seven repoi'ted that 
[ iihe library was used "slightly" while only five reported 
uthat it was used "much." Eighteen superintendents 
^kept account of what books and magazines were read and 
'^by whom they were read. The following lists of books 
bvere either pi'eseribed or suggested by superintendents. 



Pct-scrlbed 


Suggested 


lUmdiag Circle bonks (Bursl Eco- 


Classroom Management, Bigley 


. luunlc) 


Modern Hiih Srhool, Johnston 




R(> tine field Survey 


How to study, McMurVy 






Srhool ICffiriency Series 


finnuD Bebavior. Bagley, Ooltln 


Ail the Children of all the People. 






Ktad In Makinff, Swift 


HigrSchool Education 


.Fiinciple* of Edacfttlon. Jonei 


History of Edncalion, Monroe 


Blgi School Adminlstrstioa, John- 




■lOD 


lister 


High School Age, King 


Teaehere OoUega Record 


EYBrrd»y SOiiCh 


The Boy and His OanK 


Tb. Kancntionul Prace... Bsglpj 




Bow l>Dpi1s StDdr, Earbart 


ray 


The Rrcltatlao. BgiU 


DefectlTe Cbildren. Ooddard 


Himory o( Edncntion, Monroe 


Problems in Voeational Ednc.tlon 


Biltorj of Edn cation, DavidiDn 


Teaehing Primary Arilhmtitio 


ClTl(t< ud Health 


PeieoDBlity of Tescher. MoKioner 


Ei™, School SlandardR, McMnrry 


Psychology, Jame* 


Bdnoatlon and the Larger Life, 


Vocational Guid»nCB, Da»ls 




BsMt of Frsctical Teaching, Bryin 


Everyda). Problema. O'Shea 


AdnanislnWton, Snedden 


T»»ihlng of Geography, antheriand 


Sooial Conseifnoe, OoBo 




N.E.A, Proceedings 



yUL. 



IM 
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lu fifty-seven cities the superintendents recommended 
the reading of certain magazines and twenty-sis of them 
provided these magazines in teachers' libraries, while 
thirteen others personally contributed these magazines to 
libraries. Certain monographs were also recommended 
and definite uses specified for each. The following lists 
indicate the magazines most widely I'ead : 



PBOPE38IONA 

Tim 
Nsma Uentl 
School Nawi 


aed 


Normi.1 Instruolor . . . 


Tim« 
MenHoned 










Natl- Gsog. Maesiine. 

Journal of Bdomtion. 

Primary Teacher ".'.'.. 
Educational Soriew . . 
Pupular Kdunator . . . 
Manual Tramiig U,g 








School CenWry 






























S«h. SoiBQca and Math 


.Toornal of Geog 




BeWew of BeTlewa 

The English .Journal 






School Journal 

Teachere Maguine . . 




Atlantio Monthly 













The incentives provided by the superintendent to 
stimulate professional reading are worthy of classifica- 
tion. Table VII. gives this classification: 

TABLE XIII. 

The information obtained by teachers from profes- 
sional reading was reported to have been used as follows : 





*■$? 
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Testing Efficiency of Instruction 

TcBting the efficiency of instruction through the ap- 
plication of standards, t«Bt«, and scales is not an un- 
common practice among Illinois superintendenta. Thirty- 
nine of the eighty-eight superintendents reporting stated 
, that one or more tests and scales had been used in their 
' schools, while forty-nine reported no use of such tests. 
The most frequently used was the Courtis Arith- 
metic Tests. Thomdike's Handwriting Scale was also 
used by a nujnber of superintendenta. Table XIV shows 
the grades in which each test was used and the relative 
standing of each city as compared with the standard or 
average. 

TABLE XIV. 



OnutU Aritlunetifl TnM. . 
etone'i Arithmetia Teat*. . 



7 8 Bbgve bslon 



Ajttt Fenmiiuhip Scute.. 
Thorndike'i Drawing Scale 
Thorndllte* Itwding amla 



The Course of Study. 

■ The making of the course of study and the time allot- 
^ joents for each subject are regarded as important duties 
I of the superintendent. How does the Illinois superin- 
tendent perform these duties? 

A printed course of study was in use in seventy-nine 
of the eighty-eight cities reporting while the Illinois state 
course was the coui-sc in use in nine cities. Of the aev- 
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enty-nine, fwenty-four were reviaed annu^f, fonr bi- 
ennially, 5 quadrennially, and two were in eontinuoua 
process of revision. In these revisions the teachers aid 
in fifty-three of the cities. In fourteen cities the printed 
course is supplemented by special bulletins relating to 
specific subjects of the course. 

The general char acte r of these courses is revealed by 
the figures of Table XV. 





T 


IBLB XV. 




1- 


oStlinS work b/ p^Bg!S^ 
OuUlneB KDI-k by pagce 
Outlincii work by pHges 


f-r »>me«er 


SB 








4. 


for days 


1 



From this table.it may be seen that the prevalent type 
of course is one outlined by pages for the semester with 
some of the important topics marked for emphasis. 

Nineteen of these courses prescribe the number of 
minutes per day. twenty, the number of minutes per 
week, and five, the number of minutes per month to be 
given to each subject. 

The following table sets forth the freedom granted 
the teacher in administering the course. 

TABLE KVI, 



Liili.u^B in 


iSv' 


.i.n, .1 » 


1 
rk. . . 


1' 


10 


None 


Kioenl of o 


i.ds bf Pr 


■>».»Y 


37 



The current practice seems to be to allow the teacher 
much liberty in administering the course with a mini- 
mum of interference from those higher up, This situa- 
tion does not hold, however, in the matter of promotiona. 
A closer relationship seems to exist between teacher and 
superintendent or principal. 
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TABLE XVII. 



Promotions rasd 






15 


Promotiona made 


by pnncipBla alone 

by teacher and super! uteadent 


or 'prLodp«'l 


10 






I The Rating of Teachers 

The returns of the questionnaire on the topic of The 
Rating of Teachera, indicates that this is a phase of 
sapervisiou which has as yet received little attention. 

The utility of a usable I'atiug scheme for teachers, 
especially in the larger cities, can scarcely be questioned. 
It presents perhaps the most valuable aid to the city 
superintendent in placing his tcaehers, in selecting new 
teachers, and in keeping a cheek upon all the teachers 
ider his supervision. 
It is, however, a very fertile cause of jealousy among 
.chers and of trouble for the superintendent. 
There is a great temptation on the part of the super- 
intendent to overrate the poor teacher, thus giving the 
poorer teacher an apparent and undue equality with the 
better teachers in matters of promotions and salaiy. Thus 
the rating scheme is liable to defeat its own purpose by 
equalizing apparently the good and poor teachers, the 
very condition which a rating scheme is designed to cor- 
or prevent. 

The results of the questionnaire emphasize the fact 

lat years of service and previous preparatory training 

the only items which enter with any degree of uni- 

irmity, into the actual working rating schemes of Illi- 

iiB superintendents. 

The replies to the question I'elating to training in 

ice, show that this is a question which has not yet 

n recognized as important in the practice of most 

-erintendents. 

The reason for the lack of a more common use of 
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rating sehemes for teachers is not difficult to find. 

doubtless partly due to the short tenure in office of jj 
average superintcndeut. and partly too, to the 
tenure of teachers. 



THE KATING OF TEA0HEE3 



1 II ihDwi tbe : 



: of Iheee I ten 



Dti-bj till* : 



i tot 



. .20 



III. 



IT. 



Tears of iarrice 3B 13 40% 

Preparatory Irainini! 38 16 33% 

a. Travel 14 6 14% 

b, HotDB study 21 S 14% 

0. SununBT acbool .37 11 16% 

Orade of eertiScate 20 B 12% 

Sacceaa rating (■} bjr prinidpsl 11 4 16% 

(b> by aoperialBndaat.21 B 60% 
ITEMS IN RATING SCHEMES 

Eqicrlencs ST IS S% 

0»ierftl teaobiDE merit 80 13 10% 

Healtb 85 14 9% 1 

Personal appear BQce 36 16 7% 1 

iDillstlre or origiDSllly 84 15 9% 

Strength of peraonftl^r 87 15 12% 

Tesobins ikm or metbod 37 16 10% 

Ability to control S6 16 12% 

Following auegHtioni 34 13 fl% 

ProBTeaaiTe scbolarBbip, or stodioua- 

oes. 26 la S% 

Eh)dsl {actors oulaiits of Bchool 20 6% S II 

Actual httafnmeiit ot pupils, or elan 

room resoIU 38 16 13% 1 

■Jonnial Edncatlonal Payehology. Vol, I, p. 872. „^^_ 

While the number of superintendents reporting a 
rating scheme is rather large, ranging from 20 to 27 for 
the vai-ious items, the number of superintendents who 
are able to report an actual percentage rating for the 
various items is rather small. No one item is rat«d in 
pereents by more than sixteen superintendents, and there 
are probably not more than a dozen Huperint^ndente in 
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binois who are actually using a percentage rating 
Bclietne for their teaeheps. 

Column IV of the table shows the ranking of the 
variouB items as found by Ruediger and Strayer, and 
Column V. shows the ranking as determined hy the qoes- 
tionnaire. In the ease of two or three items having the 
same percentage value their rank is found by averaging 
the ranks they would have had ; e. g, items 6 and 7 each 
having a value of 12% would have been of rank 2 and 
3. but since they are valued as equal they are given a 
rank the average of 2 and 3, i. e. 2.5, 

Below is reproducetl a rather complete rating scheme 
in use at Canton, III, It is shown for its suggestiveness. 
The scheme was devised by A. C Boyce. 



( AcBdanuo preparatioi 

Pnrfeasional proparatioo , 

GENERAL BATING 

DETAILED HATINO 

I. Ptrtonal. Equipment: 
1. General appesranoe 
Health 

Intel[ectua] capaiii^ 
Inlliatl're and leU-: 
Adaplabilily 



. . Eiperisnoe . ■ . -Tia, ■ . ,BaIuT 






SatlM and Prof, 



it and Intareit i>ar«aM . . 



Ability Id n 
iDteran In 1 

Oo'OpentiDn ... , 

ProfcBBianal lolereit and growth 



«■: 
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35. D«iljr preparllion 

ae. D«B of Ensliih 

Schoet Manafftmtnt: 

37. Caro of light, heal, Tentilation 

28. Neatmaa of room 

SB. Oare of routine 

BO, DwpipUne 

Tiehniaui of Xeaehini/: 
31 Deflslt^nt ' 



ind clea 
Skill in habit formatlt 
Skill in aCimnlating t 



B4. Skill in teaching how to iCndr 

B6, Skill in qneXioning 

86. Choice of aubjeet matter 

ST. Oiganiiation of tublsct matter 

Se. Bklll and care In aaaignment 

89. SfciU in moUTStlnB work 

V. 'RiivIU: 

4a. (Jrawlh ol pnpila in ■ubj-matter 

49. Geoeral deretopment of pnpili 

44. Stimulation of community 

45. Moral influence 

The Rating of Recitations 

Doubtlesa one of the most valuable supervisory de- 
vices is a usable aeheme for the rating of recitations. 

It aids the superintendent to do much more 
thoroughgoing work in class room visitation, by prevent- 
ing the neglect of essential minor details. There is & 
frequently recurring tendency on the part of the super- 
intendent to emphasize certain essential points to the ex- 
clusion of others which may be called minor ones, but 
which are nevertheless quite important in judging the 
real distinction between expert, and mediocre teaching. 

The rating scheme helps to hold all points, both essen- 
tial and minor ones, in proper perspective. 

A usable rating scheme is a great aid in diagnosing 
difficulties, by passing in review all the elements which 
enter into a recitation. It thus becomes a valuable guide 
both to the superintendent and to the teachers. In fa«t 
this is its chief value to the teacher for it will aict 
her in discovering and diagnosing her own weak 
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points and thus become the first step toward correcting 
weaknesses and attaining to greater efficiency. 

The results of the questionnaire indicate that but few 
Illinois superintendents make use of a fully organized 
rating scheme for determining the efficiency of class 
room instruction. They do show, however, that a large 
number of the superintendents make a very consid- 
erable use of the various points contained in the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Reference to the questionnaire blank will show that 
the topic, The Rating of Recitations, is divided into five 
parts, viz, (a) The Teacher's Attitude in Class, (b) Ask- 
ing Questions, (c) Criticising Pupils, Replies, (d) Drills, 
(e) Assignment of Lejssons. 

The tabulation of results has been arranged so as to 
show by ranking the relative importance of the various 
items as indicated by the number of superintendents 
checking these items. 

The writer believes that the relative importance of 
the various items is fairly well indicated by this ranking. 
While the small number of cases casts some doubt upon 
the validity of the rating, it is not probable that the 
ranking under any heading would be gi^eatly changed by 
a larger number of cases. 

Any teacher or superintendent can safely consider 
the items ranking first under each heading as of prime 
importance, and the lack of these characteristics as in- 
dicative of serious weakness in class room instruction. 

I 

THE RATING OF RECITATIONS. 

1. Tlie Teacher's Attitude 
Sitting 
Standing 

Textbook in liand 
Record-book in hand. 
Alert 

Talking too much 
Time spent in passing papers 
Time collecting papers 
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a pweliiE to uid fro 



pupils atphabetieilly 



Repeating popUt' i 



I>rlUB: On bsblt-praeeaa uid Mblei 



f written work 



ir BUiug Qaatttiea of CliBsioom EfltslsDC]' ii 
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1 
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^^V The amount of work involyed in the Illinois School ■ 
^^Bnrvey was more than teaehera who cooperated thought 1 

^^Khn liBvo hppn PaTlcfl ntinn fn fiirniHl. tlii. Hnfa of tlio B 

^HftUA-ey have found that the filling out of the various ^^^H 
^^^buestiomiaires has somctinicH been hurdenBome. In some ^^^^H 
l^^^ises, even where the work was entered into sympathet- ^^^H 
D ically and with the spirit of cooperation, it meant sev- ^^^H 
eral hours of valuable time as in Ihe case of this par- ^^^H 
^_ ticular investi^-ation. Some school men who have not ^^H 
^^^dctered into the task with this spint found the task ^^^| 
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of aiding the survey very burdensonie afld distasteful- 
This attitude is indicated by the followinR quotation 
from a letter which was returned with the questionnaire 
fi'om a northern lUiuois superintendent: 

"The mechanical features which I suppose are neces- 
sary in such a survey I can't bring myself to be in 
sympathy with. Matters of judgment in superintend- 
ence, such as the I'ating of teachei-s largely is, can hardly 
be measured materially. It is as if I were asked to ex- 
press the importance in weight % of my love of liberty 
as compared to my fear of a red hot poker in the hands 

"I trust that ymi appreciate my view point and if I 
am wrong T am sure more experience and training will 
bring about a change." 

No one who has replied to the questionnaire knows 
better than the writer how arduous are the duties of tht" 
average Illinois superintendent, and how many are the 
demands upon his time and energy', and thp criticisma 
appearing throughout this discussion are not meant as 
rriticisma of men but of conditions, many of which are 
beyond the control of the men working xindoi' these con- 
ditions. 

The following aummaiy of the activities of the aver- 
age Illinois superinteiident is not meant as an adverse 
criticism. It sets forth what seems to the ^vriter to be 
valid conclusiDn-f of the replies to the questionnaire. 

If any school superintendent fluds that he is doings 
less than the average it is hoped that 'the summary 
may be a spur to greater activity and increased effort to 
attain at least average efficiency. Those who are already 
doing more than the average may find in the summary 
puponraeoment to greater activity and efficiency. 
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ILLINOIS SCHOOL SURVEY 
FINANCE 

' Prexident David E. Felmley, TUinois State Normal 
University. 

The purpose of the survey of the finances of the pub- 
lif school system of Illinois is to ascertain whether or 
not the burdens of public education are equitably dis- 
Iributed, whether there is in any quarter extravagance 
~^nd waste of the public funds, whether the schools at 
iny point are so poorly nourished as to be weak and in- 
fficient, and finally, whether the machinery of adminis- 
patioji is economical and efficient. 

result of this survey six reeoounendations are 
pade. 

That the state school tax be fixed at such a i-ate ■ 
t will yield two mills on the dollar for distribution ' 
I the schools after all deductions for the salaries of 
, lunty superintendents, 'pensions, high-school tuitions. 
aid other special purposes have been made. 

2. That to equalize local inequalities, school tax 
mould be levied in each county, equal in amount to the 
[ received from the state, the same to be distributed 
^thin the county on the basis of the minor population. 
That laws be passed requiring the elirainatton 
1 the school system of small weak districts. 

That the school township be abolished as an ad- 
siniatrative unit, the state to bori'ow all the township 
bods, the county treasurer to hold all school funds, the 
inty superintendent to determine all changes in dis- 
rict boundaries. 

5. That where to\viiahip high suhool districts now 
kist, or are hereafter to be created, the elementary 
Khool district should by consolidation be made eoter- 
liiiious with the high school district with one school 
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board, one tax-rate, one administration for the enq 
territory. 

6. That the revenue elanae of the present , 
school tuition act be so modified that the tuition of f 
pils residing in non-high school territory shall be % 
from the school funds of that territory, not from 1 
funds of the entire county. 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL SURVEY. 

Finance. 

The eonstitution of Illinois lays upon the Oen^ 
Assembly the mandate that it shall provide a thorc 
and efficient system of free schools whereby all ehildl. 
of the state may receive a good common school edw 
tion. Both by action of the legislature in providing i 
township high schools and by previous decisions of the 
supreme court it is recognized that a "good common- 
school education" includes what are ordinarily called 
high school branches. In the present state of educa- 
tional sentiment in the United States no system of 
schools will be called thorough and efficient unless it pro- 
vides reasonable high school opportunities for every 
child in the commonwealth. 

The free-school system of Illinois grew out of earlier 
neighborhood schools supported in part by public fundB 
derived chiefly from sale or rent of the school lands, but 
chiefly by tuition fees paid by the parents. The free 
school act of 1855 required the school board to levj- a 
liistrict tax sufScieTit to support the school for six 
months each year. If the property of the state had been 
distributed among the several counties and districts in 
proportion to their population, if there were distributed 
in the same manner an appreciation of the value of edu- 
cation, and local leaders of initiative, intelligence, and 
public spirit to carr;^' out the educational purpose of the 



'Blatc, possibly iio othef tax would have beeu ueeesaary or 
aih-iaable ; for it is a cardinal doctrine of our American 
dfmoei'aoy, , that local Mclf-government prevents extrav- 
Bganee aud waste and elieits a larger meanure of interest 
in public affairs. 

The State Schooii Fund. 

• But in 1855 neither property nor educational Initia- 
I tive were thus pi'opoi'tionately distributed. Accord- 
I -ingly the legislature provided a state aehool tax of two 
mills on the dollar to be distributed among the counties 
and to the districts according to their minor population. 
No district could shaj'e in the distribution of this state 
fund unless it maintained a legal school for at least six 
months. This fund, therefore, was provided partly to 
equalise the burden of public education, 'partly to stini- 
Olate school sentiment where school terms had been short 
End schools poorly supported. 

Bestdes the two-mill tax there has flowed annually 
^iJito the distributable state school fund the interest at 
s percent upon the Permanent State School Fund (2i^ 
* percent of the net proceeds of the sale of public lands) 
I at $613,362.96 and upon the Treasury Surplus of 1837 
L. deposited with the State of Illinois, $335,592.32. The 
' total revenue from these two sources is $56,937.31 per 
' annum. 

In 1872 the two-mill tax yielded nearly one million 

dollars. The following year, in order to expedite the 

annual distribution by the auditor a flat levy of $1,000,- 

000 was substituted for the two-mill tax. The annual 

J: levy remained at $1,000,000 for 39 years thereafter al- 

r though the state had doubled in population, quadrupled 

', In wealth during that period. In 1911 the lev^- was 

troade $2,000,000; in 1913, $3,000,000; in 1915, $4,000,- 

[.000. • 

Sinee 1883 the salary and expenses of the eoiinty su- 
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periiitendentasof schools ($193,410 in 19U) have I 
paid from this fund, the remainder dietribated to I 
various county school funds amounted in 1914 to $SK 
per pupil enrolled in the public schools. In 1916 abc 
$150,000 of the augmented fund will be transferred'^ 
the State Teachers Pension Fund. The remainder i 
yield about $3.40 per child enrolled which is about a 
ninth of the avei'age current expense, one-twelfth of J 
total per capita expense of maintaining the pilM 
schools. 

Is this state aid adequate ? 

In 22 counties forming a compact area in eont^ 
Illinois the average length of the school term is less tl ,^^ 
6.8 months. These counties contained in 1910 a popula- 
tion of 470,433, or 8.3 percent of the total population of 
Illinois. But' as compared with the state's total the as- 
sessed valuation of their property is only 4.5 percent. 
Yet this is not because of undervaluation in the assess- 
ment for, according to the wealth irtatistics of the Fed- 
eral census these counties contain only 3,6 percent of 
Ihp whole wealth of the state. In other words, the local 
assesBors of these counties are assessing property 25 per 
cent higher than the local assessors elsewhere in the 
state. According to the assessed valuation, where the 
state at large raises $100 by taxation, these counties 
must raise $184 if an equal per capita expenditure is to 
be made for public education. 

Of the 2,514 teachers in Illinois receiving less than 
$300 as annual salaiy 1,277 (more than half) live ia 
these counties containing only one-twelfth of the people 
of the state. In them the average annual salary is : 

VoT men (eBcherB f a09.|« 

while the corresponding averages for the entire state are 

For men - * IBO.I* 

For women , ^ - 600.1^ 

In the country- schools of these 22 counties the aver- 
age enrollment per school is 36, while in the country 
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' schools of twelve counties of noi'thern Illinois the aver- 
age etiroUment is leas than 18. 

In the country schools of these 22 counties the aver- " 
age annual cost per pupil enrolled is $11.07, while in the J 
country schools of the 17th Congressional District the ] 
average annual cost per pupil enrolled is $29.25. In ten | 
counties 6f northern Illinois it exceeds thirty dollars, 
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To summarize, in jusj those sections of the state 1 
where there is least wealth per capita we find the people I 
devoting to education the largest fraction of their 
wealth. Yet here the schools are crowded, attendance 
irregular, the school term shortest, and the teachers rela- 
tively poorly prepared and ill paid. The school prop- 
erty of these counties is only 4,1 percent of the school 1 
property of the state ; hence we may infer that in build- 
ings, furniture, apparatus, libraries, etc., the schools are 
only half way up to the average standard prevailing 
throughout the state. 

We justify education at public expense chiefly on 
two grounds: (1) because it is vital in a democracy that 
political intelligence and public spirit be fostered; (2) 
because the productive efficiency of our people is our 
greatest national resource. A mse sjstem of education 
develops the qualities of intelligence, character, and skill 
upon which efficiency depends. With the extreme mo- 
bilitj- of modern populations, no portion of our state can 
pioteet itself from the low types of citizenship and work- 
manship bi-ed where education is neglected. It is to the 
interest of ever>- citizen of the state that every child in 
the state have a reasonable opportunity to develop i 
ligo»ce and character. 
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What Shall Be the Minimum ^ 

To Becui-e a school year of eight months and a mini- 
mum annual salary of $400 per teacher, theae counties 
must increase their school revenues at least 40 percent. 
They are already taxing themselves heavily. In Pope 
county, for example, only 30 out of 71 districts can in- 
crease their present rate forty perepnt without overstep- 
ping the legal limit for current expenses $1.50 per $100 
of assessed valuation. Only thirteen of the seventy-one 
can possibly raise $500 pei' year for educational pur- 
poses. 

In many of these counties are large mining commun- 
ities with numerous children. It is of the highest im- 
portance that these children be trained in the ideals of 
American citizenship. Furthermore the industrial pros- 
perity of the entire state depends upon the adequate de- 
velopment of her coal fields. There would be no rail- 
roads, no agricultural machinei'y, no 300-dolIar-per-aere 
land if men could not be found somewhere to go down 
into the earth and dig eoal. 

How Laroe Should the State School Tax Be^ 

In the nine counties in which less than ten dollars 
per pupil is spent upon the 28,175 children in the one- 
room schools the running expenses of these schools in 
1914 averaged $359.54, while in the state at large the 
mnuing expenses of one-room schools was $497.63. In 
the five counties Sangamon, Logan, Macon, Piatt, and 
Moultrie the cost of one-room schools averaged $654.52. 

Of the $359.54, about 23 percent ($83.90), was con- 
tributed by the state; the remainder, $275,64, from the 
district tax and other sources. 

In these districts the present tax levy is about 70 per- 
eent of the possible levy ; hence if every district should 
levy to the limit the average income from this souren 
would be about $390. 



To maintain a respectable country school for eight 
months at least $500 is requii'ed; $400 for the teacher, 
$100 for other expenses; hence $110 per school from the 
state would put these schools on a respectable footing 
provided every*sehool levied to the limit and the prop- 
erty was equally distributed among the various districts. 
Because of the existing inequalities the contribution of 
the state should be somewhat larger. The two-mill tax 
itii often regarded as a just state tax would yield for the 
wtate an average of $155 per teacher. This tas without 
deduction for county superintendents' salaries, high- 
Hchool tuitions, or pension funds, and supplemented by 
an equalizing county school tax and a proper adjust- 
ment of the district boundaries would euable every com- 
munity to maintain a respectable school. In other words, 
the state sehooi tax should be ample to eover one-third of 
the current expenses of the elemontaiT schools in the 
poorest counties, or $5,000,000 in the aggregate. I should 
further provide whatever may be needed for the pension 
fund and for the salaries of the county superintendents. 
The greatest portion of the fund should be distributed 
to the counties according to their population just as at 
present. Other bases of distribution have been pro- 
posed; such as the aggregate daily attendance, the 
amount of local taxation, tlie number of teachers, but 
these all tenji to increase rather than reduce the inequal- 
itiea in the burden of education. Just as in Chicago the 
loop district and the north shore are taxed to educate 
the children of the crowded tenement districts, so the 
rich lands of the corn belt should share proportionately 
in the education of all the children of the state. It 
Khould also provide funds to stimulate desirable features 
of education such as vocational courses to which com- 
munities are not accustomed, but which are demanded 
by the highest interests of the commonwealth. 
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The County ab a Taxing Unit, 

At present the state school fund distributed to the 
countiefl ia passed on to the townships with only sach 
increment as is received from fines and forfeited bonds. 
But just as the state school tax server to equalize the 
burdens among the counties and various geographical 
sections of the state, so a county tax further reduces the 
local inequalities within the county. If a railroad crosses 
a township the districts traversed receive all the local 
school taxes paid by the railroad while the other dis- 
tricts of the towuship contribute proportionately as 
much to the freight and passenger reiifeipts out of which 
the railroad must pay its taxes. In every county there 
is much property that escapes with a very light tax. 
Just south of Galesburg lies a school district containing 
a plant for the preservative treatment of railroad ties. 
The assessed valuation is $340,653, the tax rate 15 cents 
on the hundred dollars, the teacher's salary $42.50 per 
month, the average attendance 12 pupils. This district 
contains more property than the total in eleven other 
countiy districts in the same county with an average 
school attendance of 210 pupils. Most of the workmen 
employed in this place live in the city of Galesburg. The 
city must educate their children with no direct help from 
the property which the labor of these men makes pro- 
ductive. This case reveals 

The Correct PEiNCffLE of Local Taxation 

namely, that property should be taxed for the education 
of the children of the men and women whose labor makes 
the property productive. All through our state this 
principle is violated to the disadvantage of the towns. 
In the towns live the miners who go out by train loads * 
to work mine« outside the school district limits. In the 
towns live the track repairers, station agents, and other 
railroad men with children to be educated. Part of the 
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_ mmitry distriuta share in the railroad taxes. In the 
towns live the eai'penter who builds the farmer's barn, 
the painter who paints his house, the laborers who help 
hai'vest his crops, the blacksmith who shoes his horsea, 
the physieiaa who hcala his diseaaes, the undertaker 
who buries his dead. 

In fact the eountiy town and its tributary fainiing 
[auds coiistituto one community in which all the work- 
H are either applying their labor directly to the ei'opa 
bd live stock or contributing to the maintenance of ' 
i^CBO workers on the farm. The products of the farms 
lonstitute the total exports of the community ; in the pro- 
Qlotion of these exports all have bad some part, all in 
^e end share in the revenue, and from this revenue all 
munity expenses must be paid. 

Th6 individual district (say two miles square) is a 
tor unit for taxation. It is not a tme eomrauuity, it is 
I fraction, for in a true community the people act 
together alike in their business, social, religious, polit- 
ical, and educational affaire. For cauaes already stated 
Pthe tax rate in the towns range from two to five times as 
bigh as iu the surrounding country distiicts. 
[ The county is a well defined political, social and edu- 
|ational unit. Its unity is well established in the con- 
sciousness of the people. Our most efficient school or- 
ganization is along county lines. It is believed that a 
county school tax equal in the aggregate to the state tax 
seeived by the county, to be distributed among the dis- 
I according to their school population will go far 
wards equalizing the local inequalities of school bur* 
EcDB, and at the same time will appeal to the people as a 
t for their own schools. Such a tax may add a county 
febool board to our school system, but there are other 
ucful functions for such a board. 
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The One-Room Country School. 

The moat expeiiaive elementary achoola in our a, 

are the small one-room country schoals. When we Hi* 
flwt iipon the evils of the crowded schools in our mining 
unci industrial districts, we are likely to i-egard every 
fihriukage in the enrollment as a disti'ict gain. Yet a 
school may become so small a^ not to look respectable in 
the eyes of the pupils themselves. In such schools there 
is little of the generous rivalry, the comradeship in wor- 
thy pursuits, that gives to the school its great^ charm, 
and highest social value. Interest grows with numben^ 
and upon interest depends regularity of attendance and 
the spirit and profit of the work. The best size for « 
country school is from twenty to thirty pupils. 

Yet throughout all central and northern Illinoia 
schools of this size are not frequent. Thus in Knox 
county out of 160 one-room schools, 45 report an average 
attendance of fewer than ten pupils; 61 from 10 to 14 
pupils; 30 from 15 to 19; 21 from 20 to 30; only one 
school above 30 pupils. This condition is typical except 
in dairying districts with their smaller farms, or wherc- 
foreign-bom parents are rearing large families. A reso- 
lute effort should be made to eliminate these small, 
wasteful, and inefficient rural schools. Two plans are 
proposed: 1. Consolidation, which will probably make 
slow progress until there is vast improvement in our 
i-oads. 2. The subdivision of weak districts among the 
neighboring districts. Where districts are laid off regu- 
larly two miles square, each alternate district may be 
quartered by drawing its diagonals. If the triangles 
thus formed be annexed to the adjoining districts, we 
come out with a system of districts each containing eight 
square miles, but with no child living more than two 
miles from the school house and with the chief road* 
running straight in from the corners of the district. 

This scheme cannot now he applied universally, hnl 




it may be made the* basis of a plan for eliminating the 
weak districts. Helpful legislation would be measures : 
1. Providing that uo school with average attendance of 
leee than say twelve pupils shall receive any state or 
county aid unless the area of the diatriet is at least six 
square miles. 2. Providing that if for three conseciitive 
years the average attendance shall be less than ten pu- 
pils, the district must be discontinued and its territory 
added to one or more adjoining districts, 

A large number of these weak districts lie nest to 
towns or villages. The land owners resist annexation 
because of the higher tax rate prevailing in the town 
distncts, A peculiarly imjust and vicious recent bit of 
legifjation permits a district to close its school and pay 
the tuition of the pupils while attending some other dis- 
trict. Pifty-seven districts took advantage of this act iu 
191+. It enables landowners to escape their just school 
taxes, and compels parents to ti'ansport their children 
to othei' districts or forego the advantages of public edu- 
cation. The great obstacle to a wise adjustment of dis- 
trict boundaries is the desire of certain land owners to 
escape the burdens of taxation. They regard taxes not 
as an investment in a highly profitable cooperative un- 
dertaking; but merely as an item of individual expense 
to be kept at the lowest possible point. 

The Township Fund. 

One hundred years ago the principle of general tax- 
ation for the support of free public schools was accepted 
ill only four of the states of the American Union, Most 
of our public men recognized the importance of educa- 
tion in a democracy ; but regarded it as the proper func- 
tion of the state to create endowments from whose in- 
come schools might be partially supported. 

Acooi'dingly, to Tllinois, as to other states of the 
__ Northwest territory, the sixteenth section was granted aa 
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school laud whose income was to be used perpetual 
support the schools of the township. Illinois thnsJ 
ceived a million acres, and had the land been held tftfl 
present time the income from the agricultural lana 
would probably average $3,000 per township, between 
four and five millions in the aggregate; and the income 
from pity lots would reach several times this sum. But 
in early IllLnois few settlers wished to rent school lande. 
They desired \o own their farms. The settlei-s who did 
not care to buy the Jands themselves were anxious that 
the lands should be sold and the money loaned in ordei- 
that some income might be available at once for school 
pui-poses. 

Accordingly, we find of the million acres only six 
thousand eighty-eight acres left unsold, which yield an 
annual income of about $700,000. The ten per cent of 
the lands located in Cook County yield 96 percent of the 
income. The 5,466 acres outside of Cook County, includ- 
ing a little city property, yield about five dollai's per 

The fund realized from the lands sold now amounts 
to $6,630,000. The annual interest derived from this 
fund i« nearly $350,000, a little more than five percent 
of the fund. The total income from interest and renta 
was, in 1914. $1,038,270.26. about one dollar per school 
child enrolled in the public schools, hardly one-fortieth 
of the total expense of the schools. 

The township funds are administered by the oldest 
school officers in the state, namely, the township trustees. 
The total expense of such administration, including the 
compensation of township treasurers, is about $225,000. 
In thirty-six Illinois counties the expense of adminia- 
trafion is greater than the total income from the fund. 

There is a conviction in many quarters that the 
school township is a sort of vestigial organ in the Illinota 
school system. It figured largely in the early day when 
public school finances clustered about the sixteenth sec- 



r tion and its proceeds. Today there is a growing convio- 
' tion that both economy and efficiency of administration 

will be promoted by the abolition of the school trustees 

and their treaBurer, 

The trustees at present have three functions : 

1. Titles to school property run in their names, ex- 
■ cept in the districts under special charter. I see no good 

reaoon why such titles should not vest in the Boards of 
'Education of the several districts who have immediate 
charge of the pi'operty and are responsible for its main- 
nd.uce. 

2. The Board of Trustees, when properly petitioned, 
may change the boundaries of districts. But this action 
in every ease is subject to review by the county superin- 

, tendent and in most cases the decision is taken to him 
. by appeal. Why not let the county superintendent be 
the only ofKciat empowei-ed to change district boundar- 
ies t Districts are now regarded as divisions of the 
county, they are numbered accordingly. Change in their 
boundaries is really a county function, 

3. The third function of the Board of Trustees is 
to care for the permanent township fund, to keep it 
Bafely invested, to apportion among the several districts 

' its income and the moneys received from the county dis- 
tributable fund. 

If the permanent township funds were all loaned to 
*■ the State of Illinois as the permaiient fund of the Uni- 
^ versity of Illinois and of the State Normal Universities 
f are loaned, and the state would pay annually the inter- 
. «st 'On these funds, the administration would cost very 
little indeed, for the only labor involved would be the 
labor of the Auditor's office in writing 102 wai-rants 
npon the State Treasijrer each year in favor of the sev- 
eral county superintendents, to whom this interest 
Mhould bo paid for distribution among the several dis- 
feriets. The township treasurer is now treasurer for the 
P«everal .ichool districts within his to\vnHhip, but willi 



the devolopnieiit of niodtm banking the actual ban^ 
of school moneys makes the ofHee of the treasurer largely 
a sinecure, for his -banker holds the district funds and 
keeps his accounts for him. If the school funds of the 
county were placed in the hands of the county treasurer 
there would be greater economy in the accounting and 
probably greater accuracy in the reports than exists at 
the present time. 

"With the development of our school system it ha« 
been found more and more necessary to place upon tie 
county superintendent certain responsibQitiea formerly 
belonging to the tfusteea. 

Township Colleotors of Taxes. 

Our obsolete tax system is another source of waste. 
As taxes are now collected, the two per cent commission 
allowed the tax collector is fai' in excess of the value of 
his services. Taxes should be paid directly to the county 
treasurer, <ir t^o his repi'csentatives in the various ap- 
proved banks of the county. 

Pines and Forfeitures. 

Another survival of an early method of financing 
education is the requii'ement that certain fines and for- 
fdtcd bonds shall be turned into the school funds. But 
for many years it was the practice in Illinois to pay 
county officials out of the earnings of their respective 
offices. The states attorneys were paid by the case, and 
paid from the fines and forfeited bonds. They came to 
look upon these moneys as their legitimate earnings. At 
present a definite salary has been provided for the stattf 
attorneys themselves, but there is a statute providing 
for assistants to be paid from the moneys before men- 
tioned. In this way most of the fines and forfeitures 
are diverted from the school treasuiy. A thrifty state'i 
attorney might an-ange for enough pleas of guilty of 
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carrying concealed weapons, selling liquor 
without license, and other misdemeanors to absorb alt 
the fines and forfeitures actually collected. 

^^^ Thirty years ago $33,000 was thus secured — now leas 

^^Kd $20,000 in the entire state. 

M In 1914, 596 high schools reported to the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Of these 82 are township 
high schools. The average cost per pupil enrolled is 
$63.72. In the thirty-seven high schools of Cook County 
the average cost is $84.72. In the rest of the state with 
two-thirds of the high-school pupils the average is 
$52.60. It is to be noticed that only eleven of the 82 
township high schools fall below this down state aver- 
age. Some Sit the small township high schools reveal a 
very high per capita coat, two of them exceeding $175. 
In the 28 township high schools enrolling fewer than 75 
pupils the average cost is $90.21 per pupil enrolled, 
while in the 21 high schools enrolling 76 to 100 pupils 
the cost average is $58.87 ; in the 13 high schools enroll- 
ing 151 to 250 pupils, the cost averages $58.59; in the 9 
high schools enrolling 251 to 400 the cost averages 

15,72, In the 5 large township high schools exceeding 
jji enrollment, four of them in Cook County, the aver- 
1^ per capita coat for current expenses is $103.30 per 
Mil enrolled, 
rThia cost ia fifteen dollars greater than in the Chi- 
50 high schools and almost double the cost, $52.61, in 
the 1 5 down state district high schools enrolling over 500 

t There are several reasons for the high cost of 
ip high schools. In the smaller it ia largely due 
;endency to imitate the organization of the larger 
, and to employ more teachers than the size of the 
justifies in order to comply with certain rules im- 
ipou accredited high schools. 
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Just now township high schools are multiplying rap- 
idly. This means that in a short time most of the people 
of the state will have their school affairs managed by two 
boards of education. There are other evils in dual ccft- 
trol besides increased expense. In the opinion of tKe 
writer efficiency as well as economy demands that tEe 
elementary school district shall be coterminous with 
the high-school district, with one school board, one tax 
rate, one administration, for all the schools of the terri- 
tory. 

The revenue clause of the existing high-school tuition 
act causes the cities and towns not only to bear the whole 
expense of educating their own high-school pupils, but 
also to bear a large share of the expense of educating tht 
high-school pupils residing in the country, the region 
already paying too little school taxes. 
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STUDENT POPULATION AND RELATED 
PROBLEMS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

Prof. J. A. Clement, NortJiioestsrn University 

Introduction 

Origihally seven blanks were sent out to the high 
Bchools of the state of Illinois, including representative 
seetions. About one-fourth of the blanks were returned 
filled out." The questionnaire covered the school year 
1913-1914. The blanks were entitled as follows: No. I 
enrollment by years or classes, and by ages ; No. II school 
enrollment, census, and daily attendance; No. HI per- 
manent withdrawals; No. IV enrollment and failure in 
different subjects; No. V probable causes of failures; 
No. VI number of years spent by graduates, and mor- 
tality within a single Freshman class; No. VII ages of 
graduates, and later activities of pupils. 

The greatest number of replies were received on No. 
1, and so this part of the high school material has been 
wntten up in more detail than in case of any of the 
other blaijis sent out. The material received on No, II 
was loo meager and incomplete to be significant, and so 
it has not been tabulated at all. These results would, 
no doubt, have furnished some valuable information 
relative to school expenditure of money had the facta 
been available in the form called for by blank No. II. 

Enkoi-lment in High Schools • 

Blank No. I, as ali'cady indicated, consisted of enroll- 
ment of high school pupils by years or classes, as well 
88 by ages. Tiiis first summarized tabulation is present- 
ed in the form of percentages for the whole group added 

'OrBtetulnesi is hers eipreaied, to pTJudpsti Ind (a otbor PfTHU 
■Blbariud to fill out the blanks, for the raplies whiib wera returned. 
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together. Table No. I, section (A), represents 1 
reaulta for forty-four of the high schools whieh repan 
outside of Chicago. 

Out of the total number of 10,336 pupila, 40.3 
cent are Freshmen ; 25.37, Sophomores ; 18.99, Jam 
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and 15.29 Seniors. By reading the table, also according 
to classes, it will be seen for example, that the propor- 
tionate number of boys and girla enrolled in the Preeh- 
man year is 46.41 percent boys, and 53.58 girls. For all 
the four years the proportionate number of girls in 
higher than that for the boys, with the largest difference 
in the last year, 
By reading this same table with reference to age difr 
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; will be seen that 6.03 percent of all the 
pupils enrolled are below 14 years of age. 2.89 percent 
are 19 years of age or above. 82.59 percent are within 
the years 14-15, 15-16, 16-17, 17-18, respectively. 

The results of section (B), in table I, have been pre- 
sented 80 that a comparison can be made if desired, be- 
tween the present group of schools studied, and previous 
groups concerning which reports already have been pub- 
lished. The 44 schools pins the Chicago high schools 
make a total of 67 schools. The percentage of this group 
involving a total of 27,179 pupils is 39.98 for the Fresh- 
man year. The U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1915, No. 6, on pages 41-42 shows that for 102 high 
schools in IlliDoia the percentage of distribution for the 
Freshman year is 39.20. With the exception of the 
Sophomore year there is practically very little variation 
between the 67 and 102 groups, Or again it may be seen 
that the variation in the results between the gi'oup of 
102 N. C. Association Illinois schools, and the forty-four 
outside of Chicago involved in the present investigation. 
is greatest in Sophomore year, amounting to only 1.83 
percent. In the Senior year the percentages are 15.20 
and 15,29 for the respective groups. 

On page 39 of the Leavenworth-Kansas Survey Re- 
port, it is stated that the percentage of distribution for 
the state of Kansas in the Freshman year is 42,46; 26,27 
in the Sophomore ; 17.38 in the Junior ; and 13.89 in the 
Senior year. The state of Illinois shows the better reten- 
tion of pupils from the Freshman to the Sophomore year 
when compared with Kansas. Between the Sophomore 
and Junior years the percentage of retention is very 
iieai-ly the same for the two states, and between the 
Junior and Senior years. 

There is a difference of less than one percent in the 
distribution of Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, and 
Seniors respectively between the State of Illinois, and 
the United States as a whole. The report of the Com- 
mixsioner of Education for 1914, on page IS of volume 
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2, shows that 41.00 percent are Freshmen; 27.05 l 
Sophomores; 18.50 are Junioi-s; and 13.45 are Senib 
For the state of Illinois the corresponding percentage 
are: 40.75, 27.25, 18.83, and 13.89. The tabulated re- 
sults of the 44 high schools of Illinois show that the re- 
tention between the Freshman and Sophomore years is a 
little lower than for the United States. But between 
the Sophomore and Junior, and between the Junior and 
Senior yeara it is a little higher than in the case of the 
United States as a whole. 

Diagram I is a graphic representation of the distribu- 
tion of pupils for the United States ; the state of Illinois ; 
102 N. C. Association, Illinois schools; Chicago high 
schools ; 44 schools outside of Chicago ; and Kansas. 
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Diagram 1, graphs representing distribution of pupils for the United 
States, Illinois, and Kansas. 

Table II, percentages of distribution by classes, 1913-1914. 

School Tot. Enroll. Preshman Sophomore Junior Senior 

Group A (Oyer 1000) 



No. A. 


1689 


48.99 


29.84 


14.58 


12.08 


No. B. 


1209 


87.22 


27.95 


16.54 


18.27 


No. 0. 


1197 


46.95 


25.48 


15.20 


12.86 


No. D. 


1028 


44.94 


20.62 


18.38 


16.05 


Median 


1208 


44.46 


26.71 


15.87 


14.20 



Group B (501-1000) 


No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 8 
Median 


883 
819 
509 
819 


46.48 25.48 
88.69 80.28 
88.11 19.05 
88.11 25.48 


13.81 
20.51 
21.41 
20.51 


14.26 
15.50 
21.41 
15.50 


Group (801-600) 



No. 4 


462 


88.09 


31.16 


17.53 


13.20 


No. 5 


454 


48.28 


21.14 


21.58 


9.03 


No. 6 


884 


40.10 


21.61 


17.70 


20.57 


No. 7 


865 


40.82 


88.15 


18.69 


12.32 


No. 8 


868 


42.14 


25.06 


19.28 


13.49 


No. 9 


886 


87.20 


22.91 


26.19 


18.69 


No. 10 


882 


40.66 


23.19 


23.19 


12.95 


No. 11 


819 


40.43 


23.51 


21.94 


14.10 


No. 12 


812 


44.28 


22.48 


20.88 


12.50 


Median 


868 


40.82 


22.91 


21.58 


13.49 















^Individual schools in Chicago are lettered. Schools outside of Chicago 
are numbered. The same letters and numbers are used for the schools 
in the diiferent tables presented. 
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Because of possible, extreme variations which may be 
found within individual schools, it is important to tabn- 
late results in terms of median percentages. The median, 
in this instance, signifies that there are as many schools 
which have Freshman enrollments above a certain named 
percentage as there are schools which have enrollments 
below this named percentage. The clasaification of schools 
used is similar to that found in the United States Bureaa _ 
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in 



fW Education Bulletin, 1915, No. 6, on page 35. Table 
n presents results in detail for different schools relative 
to groups of different sizes: schools having over 1,000 
pupila: 501-1000; 301-500; 201-300; 101-200; and un- 
pder 100. Some of the groups here presented are, of 
, too small from which to draw final conclusions. 
Lat the group classification is used partly for the pur- 
_ Me of emphasizing a valuable method of procedure, as 
Stell as for the purpose of ascertaining results. This 
detailed presentation is given in order that either indi- 
" Idual schools or groups may be compared with one 
fauother. 

The median enrollment for the schools represent-ed in 
table II, not including the Chicago schools is 198 pupils. 
Jesaup and Coffman included 104 Illinois high schools 
in their study of the North Central schools. They found 
the median to be 143 pupils for their group studied, as 
is indicated on page 74i^of their report. (Reprint 13th 
yearbook Nat. Soc. for the Study of Education). The 
1915 Bulletin, already referred to, reads, on page 37, 
that the school with an enrollment of 101-200 is the size 
of school most frequent in every one of the 15 states 
included. The median enrollment for the E group (101- 
200) is 155 pupila, in -the present investigation. 

The median percentage of distribution for the Fresh- 
pan year, for the whole number of schools, excluding the 
tour Chicago high schools, is 39.76 ; for the Sophomore, 
fe.81; for the Junior, 18.85; and for the Senior year 
Including only the four year high school pupils 
I four of the Chicago schools, the total median per- 
mtages are as follows : 40.21 Freshmen ; 25.44 Sopho- 
lores; 18.62 Juniors; and 15.25 Seniors. 

t is possible in Table II to make a great variety of 

tomparisons. For illustration the median percentages 

■ r the Freshman year of groups C and D are practically 

! same, namely 40.82 and 40.36. The percentage of 
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retention is better for group D than for group C frcan' 
the first to the second year of high school. On the other 
hand, group C shows the better retention from the 
second to the third year. 

The median percentage of Preehmen in the P group 
is 2.94 higher than that for the E group. But the per- 
centage of retention between the Freshmen and Sopho- 
more years is proportionately better for the E group 
than that for the F group, as is also true of the E group 
between the Junior and Senior years respectively. 
Speaking of the two groups K and F as a whole, then 
it may be seen that the percentage of retention b higher 
for the E than for the F group. 

The median percentages for the four years in the A 
and B groups are respectively : 44.46 ; 26.71 ; 15.87 ; 
14.20; and 38.11; 25.48; 20.51; 15.50. The B group 
shows a better percentage of retention of pupils between 
the Preshmau and Sophomore, and between the Sopho- 
more and Junior years than does the A group, but a 
poorer retention between the Junior and Senior years. 

The median percentages for different groups of sehoida 
may be compared with one another in diagram 2. Also 
comparisons may be made between any individual 
schools and the group medians. Each of the separate 
graphs for the groups indicate a decrease of pupils from 
the Freshman to the Sophomore year which is compara- 
tively large. The group of schools 101-200 shows the 
smallest decrease. By comparing school No. 45 with 
the 101-200 group it may be seen that the retention be- 
tween the first two years is better in school 45, while the 
retention from the Sophomore to the Junior years is the 
better for group 101-200. Again the retention between 
the Freshman and Sophomore years is better in case of 
school No. 46 than is the case in the 201-300 group, w 
is also true between the Sophomore and Junior yean. 
Schools 45 and 46 are not included within the total forty- 
four schools in Table 11. 
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40.82 
22.91 
21.58 
18.48 
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801-500. 



40.86 
25.73 
17.65 
16.12 



Ghroup D 
201-800. 



84.56 
26.98 
19.00 
18.18 



Group E 
101-200. 



87.60 
25.00 
21.12 
17.04 



36.66 
25.66 
19.83 
18.88 



Group F 
under 100 



29.89 
29.84 
19.02 
21.78 
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Group of 800 Group of 184 
pupils Bch. 46 pupils sch. 45 



Diagram 2, graphs showing the median percentages of distribution for 
the groups in table II; also the distribution of several individual schools. 

The percentage of the proportionate distribution of 
boys and girls in different years of the high school is 
indicated in Table III. Forty-three out of the previ- 
ously mentioned forty-four schools are here included. 
One of the omitted Chicago schools had only boys en- 
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roUed, the other school did not report boys and girbi 
separately. 

By reading the medians both for the separate gronpa, 
and also for the total unmber of schools not in&luding 
the three Chicago schools it is obvious that the propor- 
tionate number of girls is higher than that of boys. 
in all the years, except in the case of the Sophomore 
year of the F group where the number of boys and girla 
is equal. 

In terms of the total medians, excluding the three 
Chicago high schools, 46,32 percent of the pupils in the 
Freshman year were boys, and 53.67 girls ; in the Sopho- 
more year 44.92 were boys, and 55.07 percent girls ; in 
the Junior year 41,42 percent boys, 58.57 percent girla; 
in the Senior year 38.88 percent boys, and 61.11 percent 
girls. Including the three Chicago high schools, the total 
median percentages were, 46.16 boys, 53.83 girls in the 
Freshman ; 44.98 boys and 55.00 girls in the Sophomore : 
40,31 boys, and 59.68 girls in the Junior ; 37.70 boys and 
62.28 girls in the Senior year. 

The number of schools included in group B is, of 
course, only three. But the results show that with the 
exception of the Sophomore year in group E, the pro- 
portionate number of boys is higher in group B, for aU 
the years of the high school, than in any of the other 
groups. Its median percentage of Freshman boys reads 
48,29; Sophomores 48.88; Junior 48.62; Senior 49.20. 
The median percentages for the Senior years of groups 
A, C and F are somewhat alike. In group A, 32.32 per- 
cent are boys, 67.67, girls ; in Group C, 35.55 boys, and 
64.44 girls ; in group F, 33.33 boys, and 66.66 girla. In 
these three groups, approximately two-thirds of the 
pupils in the Senior years are girls. In the other three 
of the six groups, namely B, D and E, the proportion of 
boys in the Senior years is somewhat larger than is the 
case in the first three groups mentioned, all being 40 
percent or above. 
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The range of variation in the proportionate median 
percentage of boys and girls among the different groapB 
in the Freshman year is from 40.65 in group P, to 48.29 
in group B for boys ; in the Sophomore year from 39.67 
in group D to 50.00 in group P ; in the Junior year from 
38.50 in group A to 48.62 in group B; in the Senior 
year from 32.32 in group A to 49.20 in group B. The 
corresponding variations for the percentage of girls in 
the different years of the high school may be found by 
referring to Table III. The highest percentage of girls 
found in any one year is in the Senior year, in group A, 
namely 67.67. The lowest in any year is found in the 
Sophomore year in group F, namely, 50.00. 

Different individual schools may be compared within 

the same groups, or in different groups from this same 

table, or compared with the total median in ease any one 

desires to do so. By adding the total medians excluding 

the Chicago schools for the Preshman and Sophomore 

" ■eai's the proportionate percentage of distribution for 

ys is 45.62, and for girls 54.37 ; in case of the Junior 

id Senior years combined it is 40.15 for the boys, and 

1.84 for the girls, School No. II has for the combined 

Freshman and Sophomore years, 43.36 percent boys and 

56.63 girls; and for the combined Junior and Senior 

years 37.37 for the boys, and 62.61 for the girls. The 

~ iportionate percentage of boys is lower for the first 

I years in school No. II than the total median for 

the schools, as is also true in the combined Junior and 

lior years. 

Table IV is a presentation of the ages of pupils in 
schools according to groups. In terms of median per- 
centages excluding the four Chicago schools, 5.32 percent 
the pupils are under 14 years of age, and including 
ae same foui' schools 5.86 percent. Excluding the 
IF Chicago high schools 82.14 percent are within the 
14-15, 15-16, 16-17, 17-18, and including these same 
r schools 81.56 are within these same ages. 
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In groups A, B, C, and D over 20 percent respectively 
are 14-15 years of age; in groups E and P respectively 
the percentages are 17.11 and 15.21. By contparing the 
median percentages for groups E and F with the other 
groups, it may be seen that the pupils are shown to be 
older in the smaller schools when all of the pupils are 
taken into consideration. There is a little variation from 
this generalization to be found in ease of the pupils over 
19 in the E and F groups where the number of pupils 
involved is of course small. On the other hand under 
the 12-14 year-olds it will be seen that 4.08 percent rep- 
resents the median for group E, while those for groups 

D, C, B, and A are reapeetively : 6.77, 5.46, 7.26, and 
8.12. 

The mode, or the age at which the greatest percentage 
of pupils were enrolled was in group A, 15-16 years ; in 
group B, 15-16; in group C 15-16, and in group D, 15- 
16 ; but in groups E and P respectively 16-17 years of 
age, 

The percentage of distribution by ages for school No. 
I is 5.09 percent under 14 years of age ; 1S.91, 14-15 ; 
24.68, 15-16; 24.00, 16-17; 14.94, 17-18; and 12.33 per- 
cent over IS years of age. This distribution may be 
compared with the total median in order to diHCOver 
variations or agreements.. In school No. 1, 82.53 percent 
of the pupils are within the years of 14-15, 15-16, 16-17, 
17-18. It was shown earlier that the median for the 
forty-four schools is 82.14 percent. The percentages for 
these same four years of high school for all of the group* 
compare as follows with school No. 1 : group A, 79.27 ; 
group B, 85.85 ; group C, 83.54 ; group D, 84.28 ; group 

E, 80.29; and group F, 80.13. 

The variations between schools within the same BTonp. 
or between schools in different groups may be ascer- 
tained by a detailed study of Table IV. For example 
school No. 7 has the highest percentage of 14-15 ^yew- 
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oldfl, out of the total list of schools presented, namely 
30.13 percent. School No. 37 has the lowest of any indi- 
vidual school, namely 5.88. Tha median percentage for 
the 15-16 year-olda in group D is 26.35. The higheat 
percentage of 15-16 year-olds for any single school pre- 
sented in the list is 45.00 in ease of school No. 44, which 
is 21,09 percent higher than that for group F. The 
lowest is 14.10 in case of school No. 11, which is 10.2 
percent lower than that for group C to wliich school No. | 
77 belongs. 

The results of Table IV show that fonr-fiJths or more 
of the pupils in the high schools are of normal age 14-18. 
The age at which the largest number are enrolled is 
15*1G years in the larger groups, and 16-17 in the two 
smaller groups. But there are a sufficient number of ■ 
pupils enrolled both below and above the normal age 
14-18 to require definite and systematic treatment and ■ 
consideration, in the administration and organization of 
the high school. 

Permanent Withdrawals in the High School 

Table V, of blank III includes the permanent with- 

pdra wal-pup ils in twenty-one different high schools. 

^"onr of these schools had enrollments under 100; seven 

E them, between 101-200; three of them between 201- 

JSOO; four of them between 301-500; three of them, be- 

^tweeo 501-1,000. The summary is made in the form of 

the original blank sent out, according to both ages, and 

years or classes. 

When this table is read with reference to years or ' 

saes, it shows that a total of about 51 per cent of the 

j^ennanent withdrawals occurred by the end of the 

Mhman year, of which number 24.58 percent are boys 

ind 26.13 percent, girls. About 77 percent of al! the 

Permanent withdrawals occurred by the end of the first 
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The percentage of withdrawals during the Freahman 
and Sophomore years respectively is higher for girls 
than that for boys. During the last two years respec- 
tively, the percentage of withdrawals for boys is very 
tittle higher than for girls. It is very commonly stated 
that boys drop out of school in much larger numbers 
than girls. The group of people included in these 
twenty-one schools is not large enough to serve as the 
basis of any final conclusion. But it would he interest- 
ing to find out what the result as here shown with refer- 
ence to the proportionate percentage of vrithdrawala for 
girls would be for much larger groups. However, it is 
seasonably safe to assume that the ordinary judgment 
rendered with refei'enee to boys dropping out in so much 
greater numbers needs some modification, The usual 
judgment that boys drop out in much larger numbei's is 
based upon the absolute number dropping out rather 
than upon the proportionate percentage of withdrawals 
based upon the actual enrollment of boys and girls. It 
-cannot be argued from Table V that in general the per- 
centage of girls withdrawing is higher than that for boys. 
But it is quite probable that the percentage for girls as 
compared with the withdrawals of boys in general is 
considerably lower than the usual judgments rendered 
upon the matter have led us to believe. Later on in this 
iJ-eport it will be seen that the retention of girls in the 
freshman classes of 1910-11 is somewhat higher than 
that for boys, as is indicated by the graphs. 

Table VI is given in order that a few comparisons 
may be made between the total twenty-one high schools, 
and one group of seven schools with enrollments between 
101-200, and also between two different individual high 
;8chools. The variation between the total of twenty-one 
igh sehoola and the two respective individual schools in 
'le Freshman year is from 50.71 to 51.12 and 60.36. 
should be noted that these two individually tabulated 
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schools are already included in the twenty-one. It 
would be better if some school not included were nsed 
for comparison. 
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"When table V is read with reference to permanent 
withdrawals by agea it will be noted that 23.38 percent 
occurred during the age 15-16 ; 24.82 during 16-17 ; 16.06 
percent during 17-18; 8.75 percent during 18-19. The 
withdrawals for the two^ges 15-16 and 16-17 are 48.2 
percent of the total number for all the ages reported in 
the different blanks. 

From figure 1 aa well as from Table V it may be ob- 
served that in these schools tabulated the highest per- 
centage of pennanent withdrawals occurs within the age 
16-17, and that the total ninnber of withdrawals for the 
years 14-15 and 15-16, and the years 16-17 and 17-18 are 
about equal, namely 40,12 and 40,88 percenta respec- 
tively. 

There are a number of factors of course which are not 
taken into account in this investigation of withdrawals. 
The facts are not here known for instance as to how 
many of these permanent withdrawals may have entered 
other schools. The percentage however is perhaps small. 
Or again some of these pupUs who are regarded aa per- 
manent withdrawals for any one single year may have 
reentered the high school later on, but again this number 
would probably be comparatively small. This investiga- 
tion of the problem of withdrawals would have added 
meaning in case it were supplemented by a questionnaire 
on the causes of permanent withdrawals. 
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It is obvious that the permanent withdrawals or loss 
of pupils is very high for the Freshman and Sophomore 
•years. It is a significant fact that aver three-fourths 
of the permanent withdrawals occurred during the first 
two years of the high school. In the light of this fact 
is it not relevant to raise some problems of organization 
and administration ! A detailed and accurate analysis 
of the causes of such a large number of withdrawals 
during the first years of the high school should be made. 
The work of the high school should be so organized as 
to lower the relatively high loss between the iirst and 
last two years of the high school. 

Enrollments and Failures in Different Subjects 

Twenty-two schools reported on the item of enrollment 
and failure in high school subjects for the school year 
of 1913-1914. Two of them had enrollmenta from 501- 
1,000 pupils; four 301-500; three 201-300; eight 101- 
200 ; and five of them under 100 pupils. These different 
groups of schools did not have a sufficient number of 
pupils in them to warrant a detailed comparison of the 
different sized groups. Consequently the results are tab- 
ulated for the total number of schools combined. 

The total number of enrollments in different subjects 
of all the schools was as follows: 5,454 in English work 
of the four years ; 3,833 in all the Mathematics offered ; 
2,761 in Science ; 2,241 in History ; 1,948 in Latin ; 1.448 
in German; 167 in French; and 3,896 in all of so-called 
vocational work. 

As may be seen from figure 2 and the above statement, 
English leads in enrollments. The reasons are too ob- 
vious to call for any discussion. One-fourth of all the 
enrollments are in English; about 18 per cent in Mathe- 
matics; about 13 in Science; about 10 in History; about 
9 in Latin ; about 7 in Modem Languages. 

One very evident administrative problem, out of many 
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poBBible ones, suggests itself in the light of the percent- 
age of failures. Latin for example has about 9 percent 
of the total enrollments in all of the schools^ Yet its • 
percentage of failures is consistently very much higher 
than any other except the subject of Mathematics. Is 
it primarily the purpose of the Latin teacher to weed 
out thus early in the educative process this large a per- 
centage? Are the failures due to the fact that the STib- 
jeet does not function as it once did in the life of the' 
pupil 1 Are the failures due to the fact that only certain 
temperaments are adapted to this study t 

In the first place it may be observed, by referring to 
figure 3 that the percentage of failures in terms of aver- 
ages, in the different subjects, reads as follows: 19 for 
Latin, and 17 for Mathematics, with 10 as the most 
frequent for the other subjects. These percentages are 
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expressed in whole aumbera, using the next' percent 
higher whenever the fraction is over one-half. 

Some persons may be interested to know that the per- 
centage of failures for boys was correspondingly higher 
than for girls in nearly all of the subjects. For example. 
in Latin it was 8 percent higher ; in English 6 ; in Mafhe- 
maties i. These average percentages of failures are 
baaed upon the total enrollments of boys and girls in 
the different subjects. 

According to the median percentage of failures for 
the different subjects, 13 percent of the pupils enrolled 
in Latin in these twenty-two schools, fail; 11 percent in 
English; 17.5 in Mathematics; and about 10 in the 
other academic subjects. The average percentage of 
failures in Latin was previously given as 19. The expla- 
nation of the difference between using averages and 
medians is easily made in terms of the schools which 
show a great variation. Several 'schools will be graphed 
later to make this clear. It is obvious from figure 4 that 
the mode, or the percentage of failures indicated moat 
frequently among the different subjects, is about 10. 
Prom the various graphs, the results clearly show that 
either measured in terms of averages, or medians the 
highest percentage of failures is in the subjects of Latin 
and Mathematics. 

Several practical administrative problems suggest 
themselves in the light of such results as are indicated 
by these graphs. While the number of cases here in- 
volved is comparatively small it is a representative list 
of certain groups of accredited schools. One of the first 
problems to be raised is, is it not practicable to attempt 
to standardize more definitely than at present our 
method of rating the standings of pupils? Is it not 
legitimate to ask for the definite grounds and bases for 
failing so many as 20 percent more or less of any single 
class 1 In case of a percentage of failures of more than 
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TO percent for example, why would it not be profitable 
to attempt to account for this percent, or even a lower 
percent of failures, through a frank diseusaion of the 
same, among a group of teachers representing the differ- 
ent departments, together with the principal? For ex- 
ample, to which of several possible factors is a certain 
high percentage of failures due; is it partly due to the 
fact that teachers are not adapting their nmtcrial to the 
pupils' capacities? Or may it be due to the fact that 
subjects per se are simply too difficult, and a certain 
percent may always be expected io be incapable of mas- 
tering these certain subjects? Or may it be due to the 
fact that some subjects are bettor organized, and conse- 
quently more rigid standards are set up for pupila by 
I teachers? May it sometimes be due to the fact that cer- 
I tain required subjects are moi'e or less perfunctorily 
and disinterestingly carried on until the limit of endur- 
ance is reached both by the pupil and the teacher? In 
the tight of the actual variations in practice with refer- 
ence to failures is it not clear that some further work 
needs to be carried on through discussions and confer- 
ences within individual high schools relative to perspec- 
tives, and relative values of different subjects among 
teachers and principals? 

Only a very few schools have been plotted to point 
out the great variations which do occur in practice. 
These variations may be seen by referring to figures 5 
and 6 and 7. On what grounds for instance would one 
justify the disproportionate number of failures here 
represented? One school reports 23 percent in Latin, 
and 26 in French; another school 50 percent in Latin 
and 11 in English. 

Certainly whenever the percentage of failures is above 

' twenty percent it is fair to raise the question whether 

' the avowed purpose of a school is the elimination of 

pupils. An explanation of any practice either con- 
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sciously or aimlessly carried out by any teacher would 
further the interests of all concerned. 

One further type of comparison ought to be carried 
out, namely the percentage of failures relative to anb- 
jects of the different years of high school work. Only 
(me brief result ia here shown in figure 8, The median 
percentages of failure for different so-called first year 
subjects are: 24 in Latin; 15 in English; 18 in Mathe- 
I matics; 11 in German; 10 in Science (Physiography). 
Allowing for the fact that the first year Science is under 
trial, yet on what grounds can it be justified that two or 
three of the so-called more exact high school subjects 
will vary in a group of twenty-two schools from 24 per- 
cent to 18 and 10 percent of failures? In case of the 
German it might be argued that sometimes pupils take 
up German later than the first year of high school and 
therefore, the pupils being more mature, there would 
likely be fewer failures. But is this same answer ap- 
plicable to the comparison here made between Mathe- 
matics and Science? 

Some Probable Causes of Failure in the 
High School 

A blank similar to the one used for summarizing the 
results in Table VII was used in collecting this original 
Instructions were given that no pupil was to be 
counted more than onee relative to the separate causes 
mentioned in the blank. Twenty-foiir high schools re- 
porting and included in the summary, had total enroll- 
ments respectively as follows: sis of them, under IQO 
pupils ; eight, between 101 and 200 ; four, between 201 
and 300 ; two, between 301 and 500 ; and four of them 
between 501 and 1 ,000. The total number of individual 
failures reported were approximately 2.000 pupils. 
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_ •BLAHK HO. V, 80MB PROBABLE C 
[1B1S-1S14. 

■E VII.— SUMMARY OF TWENTY-POUR DIPFERKNT HHJH 
SCHOOL RELATIVE TO CAUSES OP FAILURES 

' Oaoiai Preih. Soph. Jun. Sen. Tot. So. Pft- 

OUTTlng Hve anbjeett or more 20 81 Bl 2* Toe f.3 tt 

. lauDBe of Bohool 2S Ifi 16 1« 7* S.74 

< IrreKDlar attsn dance SB 44 BO B 181 9.15 

' Poor teaEhing . -. 2S 9 16 6 Se 2, S3 

Poor health SB 31 IT II 98 4.95 

Lack at abUitr 311 IBB 56 IS 565 28.59 

IdOk ol effort SSB 213 82 4T TSS 3fi,T4 

tOtha r reaaoM 106 4S Ifl 4 170 8,6 1) 

TOTAL 1010 574 2BB 1 2 9 1976 98.06 

PERCENT 51 , 11 29.04 13.30 6.5S 99.97 

*P]ace the number ot pnpila aflder the cauae you think iiiuai pruli- 

tlndicBta any other rewooB togethar with the nuinher of pupik fnil- 
■big. tn each feac, 

Thu results may be read in Table VII. It will be ob- 
r served that lack of effort, and lack of ability were re- 
ported by principals, and teachers of these different high 
schools as the most prominent causal factors in the indi- 
■ vidual failures of pupUe ; almost 37 per cent in the case 
of lack of effort, and over 28 percent in the case of lack 
of ability, or a total of approximately 65 percent for the 
two causes combined. It would be possible to find out 
whether this table in its results represents the facts in 
general with reference to high school work relative to 
causes of failures. We have measures of such factors 
as lack of abilitXi poor health, and poor teaching which 
are reliable enough for gaining a body of important 
[ Ttnowledge from any group of high schools. Some of 
these causes, of course, represent a complex and inter- 
■ relation of different factors, as for example, lack of 
effort, and cannot be measured accurately without some 
difficulty. The replies included under "other reasons" 
were: back work, not prepared for high school, lack of 
interest, outside work, etc., making a total of 8,60 per- 
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cent. Lack of ability, lack of effort, poor health, irrega- 
lar attendance, and five subjects were those consiatently 
reported on by the majority of schools. 

Beading Table VII in the colamns according to years 
rtr clasaea, it may be seen that 80 percent of the total 
number of different failui'CH for all the causes are found 
in the Freshman and Sophomore years combined, and 
that over 50 percent of all the failures due to all the 
mentioned causes occur in the Freshman year of the 
high school. Probably every one would expect the high- 
est percentage of failui'es to occur in the Freshman 
year. The number of schools and pupils herein includ- 
ed is not large enough to justify any far-reaching gen- 
eral conclusion. But assuming that the results in the 
table indicate certain tendencies, might not the question 
be legitimately raised as to whether these combined 
causes actually do operate seven or eight times as 
strongly in the Freshman year as in the Senior year. 
And again a total of 494 failures in the Freshman and 
Sophomore years combined are attributed to lack of 
ability. While in the Junioi' and Senior years combined 
there are but 71 attributed to the same causal factor. 
Tn the light of our knowledge of the actual distribution 
of individual abilities of high school pupils the question 
might here be raised as to whether lack of ability has not 
been I'ather freely used to account for some failures 
which are at least partly due to other causes. Any one 
pupil's failure, of course, might be due to more than 
a single cause. Lack of effort, might be influenced con- 
siderably eilher by poor health or irregular attendance, 
for instance, since it is poBsible for it to be a composite 
resultant of several factors. 

The medians for these different causes of failures in 
the twenty-four high schools have also been tabulated. 
The median is that percentage above and below which 
an equal number of schools are found. These are shown 
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graphically in figure 9. The median percentage of 
failure for carrying five subjects is 5.27 ; for change of 
school 8.53 ; for irregular attendance 10.12 ; for poor 
teaching 7.97; for poor health 4.16; for lack of ability 
31.50 ; for lack of effort 36.75. As will be observed the 
median percentages are very similar to those given in 
Table VII, in the instances of lack of effort, poor health, 
irregular attendance, and carrying five subjects. One 
reason for calling attention to the medians is that in 
Table VII only 2.83 percent of failures, for example, 
are recorded as due to poor teaching. In terms of 
median percentages 7.97 are due to poor teaching. Ex- 



Lftck of effort 
Lftck of ability 
Poor health 
Poor teaching 
Irregular attendanee 
Change of 'school 
Five subjects 

FIG. 9 represents the median percentages of failures 
causes based upon the 24 schools in. table VII. 

Lack of effort 
Lack of ability 
Poor health 
Poor teaching 
Irregular attendance 
Change of school 
Five subjects 



86.75 
81.60 
4.16 
7.97 
10.12 
8.58 
5.27 

relative to 



42.19 

32.45 

4.63 

.77 

10.81 

- 2.31 

3.55 

FIG-. 10 represents percentages of failures for different causes in 
school No. (0). 

Lack of effort i 31.15 

Lack of ability 18.83 

Poor health 2.89 

Poor teaching 7.97 

Irregular attendance 18.88 

Change of school 2.17 

Five subjects 4.92 



FIG. 11 represents percentages of failures for different causes in 
school No. 10. 



Lack of effort 
Lack of ability 
Poor health 
Poor teaching 
Irregular attendance 
Change of school 
Five subjects 

FIG. 12 represents percentages of failures for different causeK in 
school No. 18. 
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ti-eine cases among the schools will laakc this difference. 
All twenty-four sehooU reported on the item of lack of 
effort, but only about one-half of the schools included 
the item of poor teaching, and the majority of the 
Bchoole reporting on this item were those haYiug the 
larger enrollments. 

In figures 10, 11, and 12 three separate high schoqla 
have been arranged for the purpose of comparing them 
with one another relative to the causes of failures. The 
modes, or the greatest number of faUures due to different 
causes ai'e seen here again in all three schools to be those 
of lack of effort, and lack of ability. In the case of 
lack of effort the percentages vary from 30.55 to 31.15 
and 42,19. In case of lack of ability the variation is 
from 18.83 to 32.45, and 38.88. Little variation oecuni 
in case of the factor of change of school. Conaiderable 
variation obtains with reference to poor teaching as a 
causal factor, ranging from .77 to 10.18 percent. 

In an earlier table VII, it is shown that 2.83 percent 
uf failures are due to poor teaching. According to the 
median percentage as shown in figure 11, 7.97 percent 
of failures are due to poor teaching. The median per- 
centage of failures for the schools under 200 is 12,25, 
and for those over 200, 6.76. The facts here shown seem 
to indicate that the schools of the smaller group tend to 
evaluate failures more freely in terms of poor teaching 
than do the larger ones. But there were not so many 
schools reporting on this item for the smaller group un- 
der 200, as reported for the group over 200. Other me- 
dians were worked out for the ten schools having more 
than 200 pupils and the fourteen having under 200 pu- 
pils. The percentages for lack of effort were 35.57 and 
36.75 respectively. Change of school 9.85 and 8.53 re- 
spectively. 

In table VIII the failures in the three separately tab- 
ulated high schools are arranged by years or classes, also 
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the medians for 24 Kchools. It has beeii pointed out pre- 
viously that more than 50 percent of the failures, took 
place in the Freshman year. Two of these individually 
tabulated schools show a percentage lower than 50 per- 
cent, namely 39.02 and 49.07. The third is higher than 
the percentage for the twenty-fom' high sehools, namely 
B8.88. In each of these three aehools over 80 percent of 
^he total number of failures due to all the combined 
.RauBes H-pve found to be in the first two yeai-s. AsEium- 
ing that these faets have been faithfully and correctly 
reported is not the proportionate number of failures for 
the first two years too highl One school reports no fail- 
ures for the Senior year, and another practically none. 
fomparisons can also be made with the median percent- 
ages. The median result and that of school No. 18 are 
similar for the Junior year, 16.66 percent. 

Table VIII shows percentages of failures in three 
different high schools by years or classes, and also me- 
j. dian percentages in the 24 high schools. 
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The one general rcsttlt shown in the tables and fig- 

ui-es is that lack of effort and lack of ability were ro- 

( ported SB the two largest causal factors in failures of 

pupils in high schools. By far the larger proportion of 

■ failures are reported for the first two years of high 

I school work. 

In the light of such results as these tabulated herein 
k-it would be helpful to high school administration to test 
I and measure consistently and accurately, for a series of 
[■years, agreed upon by the principal and his teachers, the 
freal canses of faihirps among high school pupils. 
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Mortality Within the Freshman Ci^asses 
OF 1910.1911. 

The retention of 1913-1914 graduates, based upon en- 
rollment in the Freshmen classes of 1910-1911 is shown 
in table IX of blank No. VI, form B. The total number 
of graduates in these Fi'eshmaii classes, in the seventeen 
high schools involved, was 1,190 pnpils. 
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Eighty-three and ninety-four hundredths percent of 
the original number in these classes continued in school 
for one year ; 66.80 percent of this same group continued 
for two years ; 50,33 percent, for three years ; 40.25 per- 
cent of those who graduated were members of the orig- 
inal Freshman classes. The results are graphically 
shown for the total, as well as for boys and girls sep- 
ately in figures 13, 14 and 15 respectively. 

It will be noted that the total number of graduates 
reported from these schools in 1913-14 is 642. Out of 
this number of graduates, 479 pupils were the same per- 
sons who belonged to the original Freshman class. Some 
pupils may have taken more than four yeara to complete 
the course. Others may have completed the work in less 
Ihan four years. But these two factors would just abgut 
equalize one another. Again some of the graduates out 
uf the 642 have eorae from the smaller schools to the 
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1 yr 2 yr. 8 yr. 4 yr. 
Fig. 13, the reten- 
tion of the Fresh. 
elasBes of 1910-11 in 
the grad. classes of 
1913-14. 



1 yr 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 
Fig. 14, the reten- 
tion of the same 
Fresh, classes for 
girls. 



1 yr 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 
Fig. 15, the reten- 
tion of the same 
Fresh, classes for 
the boys. 

44.95 
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71.84 



68. .7 



14.01 



15.76 15.81 
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12.33 12.44 



27.50 



18.77 



I 



I 



6.35 



16.56 



4.68 



Under 4 yrs. 
over 4 yrs. 
4 yrs. 

Fig. 16, the 
a mo ant of 
time spent in 
schl. by grad- 
uates. 



Under 
over 4 
4 yrs. 
Fig. 



4 yrs. 

yrs. 

17, the 



a mo u n t of 
time spent in 
schl. by girl 
graduates. 



Under 4 yrs. 
over 4 yrs. 
4 yrs. 

Fig. 18, the 
a mo u n t of 
time spent in 
schl. by boy 
graduates. 



16 and 
Under 

17 y. 

18 y. 

19 y. 

20 and 
over 

Figure 19, percentage 
of pupils graduating at 
different ages in twen- 
ty-two schools. 
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larger high si^hools during the last year or two of the 
high school course. 

The actual mortality or loss of pupils in the Fi'esh- 
niaii classes is shown to be 16.06 percent at the end of 
I he iirst year; 33.20 percent at the end of the secona; 
49.67 at the end of the third ; and 59,75 at graduation 
time. It is probable that the actual mortality is really 
a little lower than 60 percent. For some pupils consid- 
ered in this single instance may have either re-entered 
school during the following year, or have entered some 
other high school. 

Mortality is frequently estimated in general on the 
basis of mere distribution of pupils in the different years 
of the high school. This does, of course, suggest general 
teiidenciea with reference to the loss of pupils when very 
large groups are considered. But it is not really a tnie 
ifieasure of mortality, because it fails to consider loss of 
pupils speeifieally with reference to the actual number 
who entered. The present results as shown in this inves- 
tigation involve the same group of pupils from the 
Freshman year to the time of graduation. 



Number of Tears Spent in High School by Graduates 

In part (A) of blank No. VI has been tabulated the 
number of years spent by different'graduates in the high 
sehool. Twenty-two different high schools reported on 
this item, including 799 gi-aduates. From table X it 
may be seen that 561 out of the total number of pupils 
graduated in four years; 36 in three years. There are 
just about as many who spend between 3 and 4 years as 
there are who spend between 4 and 5 years, namely 76 
iind 82 pupils. 



Boya Qtrls Total 



293 268 



Acoorduig to figure 16, 14.01 percent finish in less 

I than four years, 15.76 in more than four years and 70,21 

" L the normal four years of time. From these results 

. is obvious that there are abont as many pupils who 

completed the work in less than the normal time as there 

6 are who remain longer than the normal time of four 

I years. 

Age of Pdfiib at Gbaduatio^ Time. 

Twenty-seven schools reported on part (A) of blank 

' No. VII which included the ages of pupils at the time 

of graduation. Out of a total of 803 pupils, 7 completed 

f their high school work at 15 years of age ; 44 at 16 ; 221 

|at 17 ; 361 at 18 ; 133 at 19 ; 27 at 20 ; 8 at 21, and 2 at 

I years of age. Figure 19 shows that 27.50 percent 

■ completed high si^hool at 17 years of age; 44.95 percent 

pat 18; and 16.56 percent at 19 years of age; 6.35 at 16 

ind under; while there were only 4.68 percent at 20 and 

above. Over one-fourth of the pupils which were re- 

. ported graduated at 17 years of age, or almost three- 

I fourths in the yeai-s 17 and 18 inclusive. A little less 

'■ than one-half of the pupils graduate at the normal age 

'of 18. 



. Anticu'ated and Actual Later Activities of 

Graduates. 

The returns received concerning later activities of 
pupils were too vai'ied to prove very satisfactoiy. This 
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waa partly due to the weakneases of the questionnaire, 
partly due to incomplete and unintelligible repliea re- 
ceived. The following are some of the results organized 
from the repoils of twenty-Beven high schools: 













How iDBn; 












* 




8< 




How mla. 
How win. 
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hsd decided to enter the miaiBtn t 


! 

















From the answera given to the first five questions, it 
will be seen that, over 60 percent of the pupils included 
in the answers to the five questions continued educa- 
tional work either in the form of study or teaching. 
These pupils were distributed over considerable terri- 
tory. The few who reported were later to be found in 
attendance in 32 eollegea or universities, 5 normal 
schools, and 3 business schools. Excluding those who 
entered commercial schools for further study and pre- 
paration, about 30 percent enter into business pursuits. 

Of course, these facts are not so very enlightening in 
some respects because the two sets of questions are not 
wholly comparable. For instance, the second set of five 
questions asks nothing relative to the eommereial inter- 
ests. And again in neither set of answers have we any 
knowledge of what the other graduates out of the total 
number dM. or did not do. 

There is no very definite way of evaluating the fact 
that 69 had made no decision, since we do not know how- 
many others of the group graduating had made some 
definite decision. But even this fact, together with the 
accidentally entered later activities is sufficient basis for 
calling attention to the need of some sort of definite and 



K guidance of pupils wMle they are in high school, 
with reference to their later activities, 

SUMMARY 

No attempt has been made in the previous discuBsions 
to give an exhaustive list of conclusions based upon the 
results found. Some of the most significant and obvious 
results of the tabulations of the different sections of the 
part of the investigation entitled high school enrollment 
and related problems may be stated as follows; 

1. The distribution of the total enrollment in forty- 
four high schools was 40.33 percent in the Freshman 
year; 25.37 for the Sophomore; 18.9S for the Junior; 
and 15.29 for the Senior. 

2. The median distribution of enrollment for the 48 
schools, including four Chicago high schools is 40.21 per- 
cent for the Freshman year; 25.44 for the Sophomore; 
18.62 for the Junior; and 15.25 for the Senior. 

3. The median for the proportionate distribution of 
boys and girls in classes is 46.16 percent boys in the 
Freshman year, and 53.83 percent girls ; 44.98 boys, and 
55.00 girls in the Sophomore ; 40.31 boys, and 59.68 girls 
in the Junior ; and 37.70 boys and 62.28 girls in the Sen- 
ior. The proportionate number of girls is higher than 
of boys in all the years, with the gi-eatest difference in 
the Senior year, approximately two-thirds being girls. 

4. Based upon the median percentage of distribu- 
tion by ages 81.56 percent of the pupils in the 48 high 
schools are within the ages, 14-18. So that about four- 
fifths of Ihe pupils are within normal school age limits. 

5. Ovei' three-fourths of the permanent withdrawals 
of pupils occurred by the end of the Sophomore year; 
50.71 percent of these were in the Freshiman year and 
26.37 in the Sophomore. In the Junior and Senior years 
the percents were 15.22 and 7.66 respectively. 

6. The percentage of pupils enrolled in any one sub- 
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jt'ct was highest in English, being about one-fourth of 

the total number o_t' enrollments in all Bubjecta. 

7. The highest percentage of failures found in the 
different high school subjects is in Mathematics and 
Latin. The percentage of failures in Mathematics ia 
17.5, and in Latin 13. 

8. The most prominent causal factors in the indi- 
vidual failures of pupils were lack of effort and lack of 
ability, being 36.74 percent in the former, and 28,59 per- 
cent in the latter, or a total of approximately 6fi percent 
for the two causes eombined. 

9. About 80 percent of the total number of different 
failures for all the combined causes are registered io the 
Freshman, and Sophomore years combined, over 50 per- 
cent of these being found in the Freshman year. 

10. The retention of the same pupils beginning in 
the Freshman class of 1910-11 and graduating in 1913- 
14 was 83.94 for the Freshman year ; 66.80 for the Soph- 
omore; 50.33 for the Junior, and 40.25 for the Senior. 

11. About 70 percent of the graduates completed 
the course in the regular four years' time. 

12. Almost three-fourths of the pupils graduated in 
the years 17 and 18 inclusive, 27.50 percent at 17, and 
44M percent at 18. 
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SPELLING SCORES FOR FIFTY-FOUR 
ILLINOIS CITIES 

J, F. Bobbin ^ 

The Spelling Test conducted by the Survey made use 
of the Buckingham list of words. The accompanying 
blank form gives this list, also the instructions for giving 
the tests and marking the papers. If instructions were 
followed, the test offers a reliable basis for comparison 
of grade with grade and city with city. 

It is the intention of those who summarized the re- 
sults to let the accompanying charts tell their own story. 
The central tendency (median) is represented by the 
letter ''M,*' the upper quartile by Qg, and the lower 
quartile by Qi. The shaded portion represents the middle 
fifty percent of cities reporting. The figures at the right 
of the name of the city represents the median score for 
that city. 

Fifty-four cities sent in returns for all or part of the 
grades above the Second. 
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SPELLING TEST 

If the janitor sweeps, he will raise a. dust. Wait imtil tha 
lunir for roc(i»» to touch the batton. Whose answer is ninBty? 
Smote was coming out of (heir oAtmiwy. Every afternoon the 
butcher gave the dog s. piece of meat One ^veiling c carriage Wfta 
stopping in fjont of my kitchen. I uiear a number Ihirlcen coUar. 
Guess what made me sneeae. Send me a poir of leafAer Bhoes. I 
do not know, but I am almost sure thej are mine. M^ uncle bought 
my eojisin a pretf^ watch for /orts lioHars. The soldier dropped 
his xword. Ja«k had a whistle and aleo ttuelve wtUs. The oceoK 
does not often freeee. Yoa ahwiW speaTc to people whom you 
meet. It takes only a minute to pees throuj7h the gate and across 
the rood. Did you ever hear a fair^ loiagh! The American /ndtan 
had a saucer viUhout a cup. iieither a pear nor a peach was at 
the grooery store today. Out up a whole onion with a handful of 
beans. My piaoio lesson was easy. The anuiuif ran info the road 
and straight against a tree. I Itelieve trite friends Iih« to be to- 
gether instead of apart, Telephone me on Tuesday if the tobacco 
comes. The tailor sent a saucy telegram. Already the cirrus wa> 
beginning. Pigeons seem too beautiful to quarrel. I am tryinjr 
to choose a towel. The cTiicten was fried in grease. 

(■Adapted from Buckingham: "Spelling Ability"). 

INSTRUCTIONS FOK GIVING SPELLING TEST 

Please read these instmetions through before beginning to 
dictate the sentences: 

1. See that each sheet is headed with (a) the pupil's nuna; 
(b) his agej (c) the grade. 

2. Dictate all the sentences t 
the third, daring one session, i. e 
the afternoon of the same daj. 

3. In third and fourth grades, dictate in two periods, separated 
by at least a half hour, or by a receea period. 

4. Each sentence may be dictated, either in whole or in part, 
as many limes as may seem neeessary to secure its complete nnder- 
standing. This eicercise is purely a test in spetlingi it is not in- 
tended that pupils should be subjected to the added difficulty of 
an effort to recall the words dictated. 

5. Offer no explanation of words or sentences. If the meaning 
is not dear, repeat the sentence in whole or in part. 

6. Do not ask the cJiildren to underline words nor otherwise 
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call tbeir attention to the Bignificant words of the sentenees. Where 
possible HO to (sonduct the matter, the pupils are not to know that 
it is a. spelling test. To them it is bat a dictation exercise. 

7. After tlie children have written the sentencSB, read them all 
through aftain atirl allow pupils to insert words or make other eor- 



. Don't hurry; tint keep things going fast enough that pupiln 
not baye time to examine into what their neighbors are doing, 
) give help to each other. 

I. When third and fourth grades hiiTO written half the list, 
up the papers and hold them until the second dictation. Then 
them out again to be flniehed. 
10. Collect the papers as soon as the work is Gnisbed. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAHKING AND SECORDING 

1. In marking the papers, oooslder only the one hundred ital- 
^zed words. Mistakes in the spelling of other words are not to 
b counted or noticed in any way. 

UnderHoore diatinctl'y each misspelled word on each paper. 
8et down on each paper the number spelled correctly. This 
minus the number misspelled. 

Assort all the papers of the entire school by aget. 
, Next assort the papers of each age-group by number of 
■'Srards apelled correctly; i.e., those having 9S to 10(1 words correct 
■'" one pile; 91 to 95, in a second, etc, 

6. Counting the number of papers in each pile will give the 
P'ttOmbers to be enterpd in Table I, ' ' Record by Ages. ' ' TMa table 
liddll then show the number nf pupils of each age on each of the 
■" ^-elB. 

7. After entering the numbers, add all the Tertieal age ool- 
(, and take a grand total. Also add all the horizontal series, 

I take a grand total. This grand total in each case should be 
e total number of pupils taking the test. 

Leave blank the spaces marked "Median." 
9. To fill out Table II, "Record by Grades," distribnte the 
I list of papers by grades; then distribute each grade-eronp 
imount done. 9(i-10n, 91-9.5, etc.; and proceed aa with Table I. 
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ARITHMETIC SCORES FOR SEVEN ILLINOIS 
CITIES 

J. F. Bobbin 

Courtia teats for use in the survey were secured for 
only a limited number of schools. These were tried out 
in seven school systems. In all cases the tests were given 
by teachers or principals of the cities reporting. They 
marked the papers and tabulated all of the reaults. These 
tabulated results were then sent in to the university from 
which the accompanying comparative tables were drawn 
up. 

The results are grouped according to the four funda- 
mental operations and by grades. The cities are ar- 
ranged ill the order of the average number of examples 
right. The percentage of accuracy is given in the second 
column. The figures in the right-hand column represent 
the percentage of pupils in each city having 100% ac- 
curacy and at the same time coming up to or exceeding 
the minimum standard for that grade in each of the 
operations. The standards in rights, percent of accu- 
racy, and efficiency are those published by Mr, Courtis. 
It will he seen that the majority of the Illinois cities 
tested rank below these standards. 



ABDITION. 

fgurth Grade. 
KighlB 

.loraPTVillB S.9 

ObirlrailOQ B-4 

BTANDABD 3.2 

Aurora 2.8 

DeiMltur 2.1 

CfaicsEO Hcigbta l.fi 
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SUBTBAOnON. 

Fa-orth Gradt. 

RiKhUi PercBQl n 

JarseyrillB .5.0 79 

CharlBiton 4.1 72 

8.8 55 

»ARD , B.6 .SS 

Chicago HaiKhU ".'.'. V. \ '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. I'.B 33 

Dowlur 1,1 3S 

Fifth and,. 

Bights Parctat 4 

JeruyWUe ---.,-.,.. 7.0 BS 

STANDABD 5.0 7S 

Morri* .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.\'.'.'.\'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.\'.'. *i 51) 

Ohsrleiton 4.4 SS 

Aurora 4.3 56 

OhioJigo HmghtB 3,8 90 

I>M»tar 2.7 58 

8ixtt> Grade. 

Righu Pergeol o 

Accuracy 

8TANDAKD 7.3 80 

Ch<ii>§:o Heights S.a TI 

■ChurlMlon' .I'.'.'.'.'l'.'.'.W]'.'.'.'^^]'"^.* 72 

Morris 5.1 81 

Docafiir 4.S flR 

Stvmtk Srodi. 

Rights Percent a 

.leriKyrlUe ...,.". 10 fl 90 

BTANDARD 8.9 84 

OhiirlmloB 7.5 9S 

Anror* 7.8 80 

0»BlOB 7,0 7! 

ChlcBfTD HughM 6.7 88 

Doestiir 6.7 81 

Monis G.4 M 
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Siailh arad*. 
KHMt 

JennTvUls 10.0 

STAHDARD B.T 

0«nton 8.7 

Morrii , 8.7 

Anrora 8.1 ■ 

Oh»rlMton B.l 

CtaicsgD HaiEhti S.O 

n?™'-- 2.'' 

Btvatth ami. 

Jarwjnille 12.8 

3TANDABD 6.7 

'ohKrlHton B.B 
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Chlcai:o Heiffhto S.l 

MoiTii .\'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'".'.'.'.'.'.\V.'.'.'. i:a 

Mfltth and*. 
RI(hM 

JBTMirTme 18.4 

STAKDAED S.8 

Oanlon S.O 

Chiiago Hri^bU 7.T 

ChuleMOD 8^ 

H»rrU 4.8 

DecBIai 4.S 
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A STUDY OF SOME EXCEPTIONAL HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS IN ILLINOIS 

By Elmer E. Jones 

Professor of Education, Northwestern University 

Aa a part of the co-operative School Survey eon- 
dueted under the auspices of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation of niinois, an attempt was made to secure in- 
formation concerning those high school students who 
have gained marked distinction in the high school course 
and who have graduated with honors. Of course, there 
are inherent difficulties in undertaking to study such A 
group collectively. In the first place, the high schools 
that responded to our requests vary in size from schools 
in which there are three or four instructors to those in 
which there are forty or fifty. It is obvionsly much 
easier for a student to gain distinction in a small school 
than a large one, and it is very probable that some of the 
students regarded as "distinguished" in the smaller 
schools would have received no honors in the larger 
sehools. Another difficulty is that of equating the grades 
from the several schools. As yet we have no standard 
system of marking in our institutions of learning, either 
in the secondary schools or in the higher institutions, It 
thus becomes difficult to group these students, because we 
have no assurance that we are measuring the same thing, 
or that we are using the same standard with which to 



It is therefore quite evident that we cannot lay great 
stress upon the results of this study of the group as a 
whole. However, in the complete tabulations used, it is 
possible to see many varying circumstances among the 
individuals studied, which may be of some value, both to 
the teacher and pupil. It is certainly of very great im- 
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portance for us to know some of the underlying princi- 
ples of habit and study among pnpils in the high schools 
who ai-e able to surpass thoir class-mates in learning the 
subject matter we nudertake to teach them. It is hoped 
that this study may be the beginning of a complete in- 
vestigation of high school students who have the qualities 
of intellectual leadership. At present enough stress is 
being placed upon the exceptional high school athlete. 
Colleges and univei-sities have been known to use in- 
fluence to bring to their ranks high school students who 
show distinction in athletics ; but so far as I know no 
definite plan has been inaugurated whereby the expenses 
of brilliant high school students may be paid for a term 
of years while engaged in study for intellectual leader- 
ship. This, however, might result in greater returns to 

I the state than the development of a large body of ex- 

f ninners or jumpers or foot-ball players. 

In order to secure the data for this study blanks were 

' sent out to the various commissioned high schools of Illi- 
nois. These blanks were mailed to the principals or 
superintendents with instructions to select one or two 
students from the senior class who, because of their in- 
tellectual ability, easily excelled all other students. Blank 
I was to be filled out by the Principal or some one dele- 
gated by him. ^ Blank II was to be filled out by the stu- 
dent, and it was suggested that he do so without any 
^assistance from others, thus assuring the student's own 
judgment in all questions on the blank. 

The blanks were sent to all the commissioned high 
schools in Illinois. However, many high school Princi- 
pals returned the blanks explaining that they could not 
be filled out for the reason that the graduating class had 
no one individual who was easily distinguishable in in- 
tellectual capacity. It was made quite clear in the di- 
rections sent mit that only very exceptional students 
should be asked. This may account for the relatively 
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small number of returns from the high schools of Illi- 
nois. Furthermore, it may be safely aseumed that in the 
judgment of the principal each student whose record we 
received represents a distinct intellectual type clearly 
above all other members of the graduating class. 
The following blank forma were used : 



BLANK I. 
it by the principal or BOr 



e delegated by him.) 



(To be sued o 
Town or city. . 

Name of High School 

Total enrollment for year Probable number to graduate 

Total enrollment of senior claiB Name of aenioT vhoae 

grades appear below 

AVEKAGE QBADES IN SDBJECTS BELOW HIGH SCHOOI- 

Beading Writing Arithmetic Language 

Phya. Tr 

History Music Drawing Geography 

GrammaT 

Spelling Phyaiology Man. Tr Cooking 

Hygiene Algebra Latin German 

AVEKAGE GRADES OF SUBJECTS IN HIGH SCHOOL. 

LanguagEB: Latin Greek French German 

Mathematics: Algebra PL Geom Solid Gcom 

Hirtory; Ancient Mediaeval English ^. .L'. 8 

Engligfa: Composition Literature 

Science: Chemistry Physics Botany Pbyfliology.. . . ^ 

Hygiene Physical Geography 

Othoc subjects: Mech. Dr Man. Tr Civics 

Stenography Typewriting Com 'I. Arithmetic 

Book-keeping Domestic Science 

ADDITIONAL INTOEMATION. 
Home conditions of this student; Social standing of parents. . . 

Financial stntus Education of parents 

Interest in education 
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BLANK n. (1) 

(To be filled out .by student.) 

You have been selected by your instructors as one of the 
best students in your class. You are thus honored in an achieve- 
ment of which you may well be proud. We are making a careful 
study of the boys and girls in Illinois who have gained dis- 
tinction, and are asking you to answer a few questions con- 
cerning yourself, in order that we may know more fully how 
you have achieved your present success. Will you kindly fill 
out the blank below with great care. 

Full i\ame . » 

Home address *. 

Name of High School 

Birthplace Date of birth 

Nationality of parents 

Occupation of parents 

No. of brothers Sisters Your place in list 

Do you live in town or country f 

What year did you enter the elementary school f 

What grade did you enter f Were you taught at 

home before entering the primary school f Did you 

skip any grades? Which? Year 

What prompted you to go to high school ? 

Year entering high school 

Do you expect to enter college or university? Where 

Do you have a profession or vocation in mind? What. . . . 

Have you received pay for outside work during your high school 

course ? How much time devoted to this work ? 

What advantages outside of the home and school have you had, 
such as travel, libraries, museums, churches, theatres, etc.? 

Are you a member of a church? ^ . . . .Name of church? 

When did you unite with the church? 

.» What led you to unite with the church ? 

What active work have you done in the church ? 



What is your height? weight color of hair 

color of eyes state of health : 

Any physical defects? 
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BLANK ir. (2> 

1. Do you have, each day, a definite time fur Htucly (it bomef . ■ . . 
When I Do you have a separate room for study t 

2. Do you atudy iii a room where other people are taUciogf . .... 

Does this bother youT Are those studied at home yOnr 

hardest lessona or your easiestt Would you 

riither study at home or at aehoolT '. 

.'i. Do you, as a rule, study with some one elsaf '. . 

4. Do yon get help in studying your leasona) From parentst, . . . 
From friends t From your teachersl How often t. . 

5. How long do you study at a time! 

6. How tong, on an average, do you spend on a lesson in tkr 
subjects you are earryingf Oive name of study and tima in 
space below 



7. Do you write out notes on your lessonaT Bo you nrite 

out translationat Do you outline your lessonsT 

Do you underscore the moat important points In tlie textT 

Do you read your lessons out loudT Do you say your 

lessons to some onef Do you close your book and repent 

your lesson to yourself t Mention any other plans 



«. Do you review earlier lessons when not asked to do so 

the respective teaoherst 

M. In studying history, science, English literature, etc., do j 
try to pick out the moat important points in a lesson and mas 

themf Or do .vou try to remember everythi 

in the lesson f 



by 
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It will not be maintained in this discussion that the 
traits herein tabulated are necessary eorrelative elements 
to mental distinguishability. The facts arc presented 
merely as facts, and may be interpreted in various ways, 
or not at all. It is probable that the.v have no sig:nificant 
meaning, either for mental aleitness oi' educahility. and 
that another group selected in a similar manner in an- 



other section of the country might show totally different 
physical traits. For example, the predominance of brown 
and blaek eyes in this group is very surpriaing, especially 
. in view of the fact that there is such a large percentage 
kof Germans and Scandinavians in Illinois. Yet we are 
I not ready to aseert a definite correlation between eye eol- 
J oring and mtntal acuity. Other studies in other parts 
I of the country might reveal different results. 

Height. 

One huudred-fifteen students answered the question 

as to their height in this study. The minimum height in 

the entire gi-oup is 4 ft. 10 in., the maximum 6 ft. 3 in.. 

I and the median height is 5 ft. 6 inches. Of the 35 boys 

Ktmswering, the maximum height is 6 ft. 3 m., the niini- 

Finum height is 5 ft. 2 in., and the median is 5 ft. 9 inches. 

EOf the 80 girls answering, the minimam height is 4 ft. 10 

■in., the maximum is 5 ft. 11 in,, and the median is 5 ft. 

& inches. These results were obtained after deducting V^ 

■In. from each measui'cment in allowing for heels of shoes. 

Comparing these results with the anthropometric ta- 

es of Boaz and Smedley it is evident that this group is 

mewhat above the norms presented by them. The 

Bfliedian measurement for the girls is about two inches 

'le norm for 18 yr. old girls presented by Smedley, 

md the median height of the boys is approximately 2 

biches above the norm for 18 yr. old boys in Smedley 's 

f tables, 

The writer has no theory in explanation of these 
Kfacts. Whipple states that children of purely American 
Ldeacent are taller than foi-eign. Approximately 75% of 
3 students in this group are Americans. Boaz states 
tat first-bom children are taller than iater-born. Ap- 
proximately 45% of this group are first born, but the 
tnilies represented are so small that this fact means 
little. Boaz also states that children of non-laboring 
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classes are somewhat taller than those of the laboring 
classes. But, at least 60% of the present group of par- 
ents may be classed as laboring. Thus, there seems to be 
no valid explanation at hand for the fact that the stu- 
ents having mai'ked intellectual ability are somewhat 
taller than other groups of similar age which have been 
measured. 

The following table gives the whole distribution of 
the height of the 115 students answering this question. 



Height 


Boys 


QirU 


Total 




\ 

I 
2 

1 
1 


I 
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35 


BO 


l.fi 



The distribution of weight of one hundred sixteen 
pupils responding to this question is shovrn in Table II. 
Tt should be noted that the figures for weight are only 
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f an approximation of their actual weight, no aealea being I 
; avaikble at the time the blanks were filled out. The | 
I table shows their weight after deducting 5 lbs. for cloth- ' 
I ing for each ^rl and 7 lbs. for each boy. 

The minimum weight in the entire group is 98 pounds, 1 
I the maximum is 180 pounds, and the median weight ia I 
1241/^ ponnds. Of the 34 boys the minimum weight is I 
100 pounds, the maximum ia 180 pounds, and the median* I 
weight is 141 pounds. Of the 82 girls the minimum I 
weight is 98 pounds, the maximum is 160 pounds, and | 
I the median weight is 120 pounds. 

Naturally, we would expect a general correlation be- I 
i tween weight and height. The same correlative proper- ^ 
I tions above the norms given by Boaz and Smedley are 1 
I found to exist in this group as in the case of height. 

According to Whipple the correlation between weight I 
[ and mental ability or precocity is found to be positive by I 
I some investigators, negative by others, and indifferent by I 
E still others. He quotes from Porter, who states that I 
"precocious children are heavier and dull children J 
( lighter than the mean child of the same age, ' ' and draws I 
f 6 further praetieal conclusion that : 

' ' no child whose weight is below the average for 
its age should be permitted to enter a school 
grade beyond the average of its age, except after 
such physical examination as shall make it prob- 
able that the child's strength be equal to the 
strain. 'Porter's conclusion is confii-med by 
Sra^dley at Chicago, and, so far as his limited 
data suffices, by DeBusk. ' On the basis of the 
teacher's estimate of mental ability, Gilbert, 
however, finds no constant relation between 
weight and such ability, save from 10 to 14 
years the dull children are much heavier than 
bright, while West, v^o, used a similar basis, 
finds a negative eorrdalion throughout" 
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Wi.h. 


Boy. 


Girl* 


Total 






1 













1 


8 


B 


2 


1 
6 

3 
2 

3 

I 



1 
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Coloration op Eyes and Hair. 
Tables two and three show the eye and hair colora- 
m. The table showing eye coloration ie particularly 
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interesting, owing to the predominence of black eyes. 
However, a rAcent study was made of five high schools 
in different sections of Illinois in reference to eye color- 
ing, showing that about sixty per cent of all students in 
attendance have eyes ranging from browu to black, while 
nearly thirty percent have distinctly blue eyes. Thus, 
the coloration of the distinguished group of pupils is not 
very far from the normal of all pupils who are in attend- 
ance upon the high schools in lUinois. 

Table 4 shows a positive correlation between the eye 
coloration, and hair coloration when compared with table 
3. 





TABLE III. 
Distribution of Eyb Coi/ORAtion. 




Color of 


eyes Boys Girls 


Total 


Black 


. 13- 
11 

7 
2 

1 


38 

28 

19 

2 




51 


Brown 


84 


Gray 


' 26 


Hazel 


4 


Blue 


1 






' 


1 34 (82 


116 


TABLE IV. 
Distribution of Hair Coloration. 


Color of 


hail* Boys Girls 


Total 


Black 


9 
24 
1 





6 
61 
6 
8 
3 
8 

• 


15 


Brown 


85 


Lig^lit - 


7 


Auburn 




3 


Blonde . 




8 


Red 


3 








1 34 1 82 


116 



TABLE V. 
General Health Distribution. 



General health 



Boys 



Girls 



34 



82 



Total 



A 


23 


54 


77 


B 


8 


27 


35 


C 


8 


1 


4 



116 
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The above table shows the genei'al health of the gro^ 
to be very favorable for intellectual ability.' The pres 
system of oui' high school work is very sti'enii 
good hciilth is essential for the beat achievements, in faj 
it is an absohita necessity. In the table "A" n 
eellent health; "B" good health, and "C" mt 
health, students who are at times undei' the eare of"^ 
physician. 



For both boys and elriB. 


— 


- J 


Kye.=7. HBHt=I. Spiniil=I. 




i„„.i.b-i. i 


Physnal drfecU for boys, 1 


EjM=2. BBiirt^l. Splnm^l 


. DefeollvB 




Fb^i»l dcfents for firin. | 



Prom a careful study of the tables dealing with t 
physical characteristics of this special group of di&ti^ 
guished students it is evident that in the main they haia 
not labored under physical handicaps. There is not J 
single ease reported which has apparently suffered fro 
poor health and physical infirmities of a nature whid 
was sufficient to interfere with their school work, 
conditions of health and physical vigor are in a higl£| 
degree favorable to the student doing a high grade " 
intellectual work. The group as a whole is physics' 
fit, and these individuals doubtless rank as Mgh ab6i 
their fellows in the above traits as in the mental abiliti j 
shown in their class work. 

Teachers should take into consideration that bodi , 
health and vigor are positive correlatives with ment^ 
alertness and strength. Thus, a healthy body is veri 
essential in the education of youth both as a means s 
as an end. Thomdike says that health is better tht 
strength or grace, and that the action of the heart an^ 
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cirealatory syst^n, the lungs, the digestive and other 
organs is far more important than the action of volun- 
tary muscles of legs, arms and chest. 

Because of the very definite correlation between 
mental and physical activity, a strong body with prop- 
erly functioning vital parts is essential to the best mental 
work. There may be exceptions, but on the whole mental 
vigor cannot exist without physical vigor. The student 
who expects to excel in mental capacity must look to the 
development of his physical body which is conducive to 
, health. 

Thomdike sums up his discussion on health as fol- 

"Qood teaching treats health as of importance 
comparable with intellectual progress. Good 
teaching takes account of bodily conditions of 
pupils and co-operates with parents and public 
authorities for their improvement. 
"The teacher should first, know these bodily 
conditions in the case of each pupil; second. 
do -what is appropriate to remedy them ; and 
third, allow for them in arrangements for 
teaching and in 'estimates of pupils." 



SECTION TV. 

Families: Home Conditions, Size of Family, 
Nationality, etc. 

One of the first institutions to be developed in society 
was the family. It has in most instances formed the 
fundamental basis for the various other social institu- 
tions which have existed. It is evident that the family 
is the fundamental factor for the general welfare of the 
individual. 

The tendency in recent years is to lay great stress 
upon favorable home condition for the edncation of 
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youth. It is through the home that the child leama a 

language, and develops his moral and ethical standards 
of life. It has been very justly maintained that a large 
percentage of delinquency and backwardness among 
children comes as a I'eault of unfavorable home condi- 
tions. Recent studies made upon the inmates of our 
penal and reform institutions reveal the fact that the 
larger number of inmates began their downward career 
because of bad home conditions. Studies in some in- 
stances reveal that from fifty to seventy-five percent of 
all delinquency is traceable either directly or indirectly 
to poor home conditions. If home conditions are bad. the 
destruction of character is almost inevitable. 

Tf we account for the delinquency of youth very 
largely upon the ground of being reared in poor home 
conditions, it is only natural to conclude on the othei- 
hand, if we have the right conditions the home will con- 
stitute the greatest formative factor in the traininK of 
any individual. The very life influence whieh is re- 
ceived in the home is reflected in every undertaking in 
which the individual finds himself engaged. If the high- 
eat degree of efficiency is to be attained in the education 
of our youth, it is evident that we need the best of home 
conditions. 

In the study of this gi-oup of distinguished pupils it 
was deemed quite essential to know something of the 
home conditions of students who had been able to excel 
their classmates in attaining a high grade of scholar^p. 
Thus, questions were inserted in the blanlra relative to 
the home conditions and social standing of the parents 
as well as other questions concerning the family condi- 
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TABLE VII. 
Gbnsral Home Conditions. 



Home Oonditions 
of parents 

Social Standing . . 
Financial " 

Int. in Ed 

Ed. of Father 

Ed. of Mother .... 



Boys 



I 



Oirls 



I 



Total 



A|B|C|D|A|B|OiD|A|B | | D^ 

7 
10 

4 
10 

9 



10 


12 


8 


4 


25 


36 


16 


3 


85 


48 


24 


6 


10 


17 


1 


9 


31 


30 


9 


15 


42 


47 


18 


9 


5 


2 


58 


28 


16 


2 


56 


32 


21 


4 


7 


20 


8 


9 


17 


45 


7 


13 


24 


,65 


4 


8 


18 


3 


6 


24 


39 


6 


10 


32 


57 



Key to Above Table. 

Social Standing: Bank '*A" are foremost social 
leaders. Bank '*B" are active social leaders. Bank **C" 
are nominal in social activities. Bank **D" are persons 
who take no part in social life. 

Financial Standing : Bank ''A" are persons who are 
independently wealthy. Bank '*B" are persons who 
are well to do in a business way or receive a good salary. 
Bank '^C" are persons who are considerably limited in 
finance. Bank ''D" are persons who are having a severe 
struggle to make ends meet. 

Interest in Education: Bank '*A" are persons who 
may be termed as pushing forward every possible inter- 
est in education of their children. Bank **B" are per- 
sons who are active in educational interest. Bank ' * C 
are persons who are nominally interested. Bank ''D'^ 
are persons who pay no attention to educational interests. 

Education of Father and Mother: Bank *'A'' are 
])ersons who arc college graduates. Bank *'B'' are per- 
sons who are high school graduates. Bank *^C" are 
persons graduated from the common schools. Bank * * D ' ' 
are persons with less than common school graduation. 

From a study of the above table it is quite evident 
that the home influence of the 114 pupils answering these 
questions is excellent, and it seems very probable that it 
has considerable effect upon the character of their work. 

Two-thirds of these parents are social leaders in their 
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respective communities, and have doubtlesB made tha 
influence gi'eatly felt in an educational way. It ia 1 
be observed that extreme wealth does not figure va 
largely. Indeed it may be a handicap, About tweltj 
percent are independently wealthy and about eight I 
cent are extremely poor. Eighty percent are w^ to t 
in a financial way; thus, ninety-two percent have bw, 
reared under such financial conditions as fa keep thtijj 
from knowing what it meant to straggle against pova" 
They have doubtless always had all the physical wai 
supplied. 

This group has also had the advantage of being rearf 
by parents who are unusually qualified iu an edtM 
a tional way. Nearly one-tenth are college graduatce, ■ 
most one fourth are high school graduates, and onl. 
small portion below a common school education. Accord 
ing to the reports given by the various principals, ■ " 
are almost as a whole interested in education ; even t_ 
eight pereent which fall below common Bchool graduj 
tion show considerable interest. 

Thus, the entire gi-oup has a parental training v/idia 
we might well expect to result in a high grade of n 
efSeiency. It represents a type of influence which woijl 
easily stimulate the student to surpass his classmates | 
competitive educational work. 

Size of families and place in family of the excegi 
tional cfiiid. 

From a study of the data received on this questioL 
it is not probable that we can attach any great Bignilj 
cance to the resulting tables. With few exceptions 1" 
families are small, the average for the entire group \ 
2,4 children per family. Eighty percent of the grooj 
occupy either first or second place in the family. ^^ 
very fact that the families are small may account i 
some measure toward determining the advancement i 
the pupils, since the parents could more easily dev< 
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much time to each <5hild in his school work. Yet, it is 
not wise to lay too much stress upon this point. In large 
f amiliies it quite often happens that the younger children 
have a decided advantage. The older children are fa- 
miliar with the school and its work and will take great 
pains to teach the younger brothers or sisters. Thus, it 
many times happens that the younger children of a 
family are enabled to make a much better record in 
school work than the older children were able to make.^ 
The following tables give the complete tabulation of 
data received upon the size of families. One hundred 
seventeen students answered the questions. 

TABLE vni. 

Distribution of Pupils Having Bbothsrs. 



Pupils 


having 


brothers 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


None 






8 
16 
7 
i 2 
2 




16 
86 
15 

8 
5 


2 1 


24 


'One . 







52 


Two 


22 


Three 






10 


Four 






7 


Five . 










Six 


2 



I 



35 



I 



82 



I 117 



TABLE IX. 
Distribution or Pupils Haying Sistxbs. 



Pupils having sisters 

None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 



Boys 



I 



35 



' Girls 



82 



Total 




38 
36 
21 

8 
10 

4 
0^ 

I 117 
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DisTsraunoH c 



Place in the tuallj Bnya Girhi Tom 




'4 








18 


Thiid 






















34 







Aqe. 

One buudred sixteen pupils answered the qnej 
relative to the year of birth. Fifty of this number v 
eighteen years of age at the time of their graduation, 
thus having finished the twelve years of work of both 
the common and high school in twelve years. Twenty- 
three completed the work in eleven years and one sae- 
ceeded in completing it in ten years. Thirty-one required 
thirteen years, but nearly half of this numbei' did not 
enter school till the age of seven, and some were out for 
a year on aecount of sickness or other misfortune. Prom 
the data in table" IX, we would hardly conclude that 
these pupils are especially precocious, and endowed with 
exceptionally brilliant minds, but rather they are to be 
regarded as good workers. They represent a class which 
has been able to maintain a good record throughout the 
entire course, and were able to adjust themselves to the 
existing conditions in our high school system. The course 
of study, it would appear, has been pretty well adapted 
to their abilities, since the modal number (fifty) were 
able to do the work in the prescribed time. 

The following tables XI and XII show the distribu- 
tion of births by years and months. 
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TABLE XI. 
Distribution of Births by Ybabs. 



Year of birth 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


1890 


1 
8 
10 
18 
6 
1 




7 

21 

87 

17 




1 


1895 


10 


1896 


81 


1897 


50 


1898 


28 


1899 i 


1 




84 


82 


116 



TABLE XII. 
Distribution op Bibths by Months. 



Month of birth 



Boys 



Girls 



Total 



January . 
February 
March 
April . . . 
May .... 
June ... 
July .... 
August .. 
September 
October . 
November 
December 



3 


6 


9 


2 


5 


7 


1 


10 


11 


2 


6 


8 


3 


5 


8 


6 


3 


9 


3 


5 


8 


1 


8 


9 


4 


6 


10 


2 


7 


9 


3 


4 


7 


1 


13 


14 



31 



78 



109 



It is to be observed from table XII that the different 
months of the year have a fairly equal distribution. Al- 
though, the maximum for a single month exceeds the 
minimum by twice. However, there is nothing in the 
table to in^cate that the particular month of the year 
for birth should have anything to do with exceptional 
ability. 

Residence. 

The following table shows that 80% of the group live 
in town. It is to be noted, however, that the larger por- 
tion of them come from small towns where it has been 
their privilege to receive the influence of the country. 
According to Hall, country boys are prone to inattention, 
but far more independent and able to take care of them- 
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BelveB, which is suggestive that country life is more"! 
fective in shaping ideals and. character than city lift J 
ia said that country children on the whole are i ~ 
altrnistie than city children. 



Du-nn 


TABLE Xlir. 

OH or B««1D«K<!K BV TOW 


AND CorHr« 




- Place of re»idfl 


CB Boys 


Girt, 


TS^ 


Town 

Oountrj- 


:::::::::; ^l 


11 


in 






82 





Nativity. 

Table XIV ia significant in the fact that 100 of i 
115 who answered the question relative to the Statej 
which they were bom, are natives of the State of I" 
The settled life is always more condncive to good s 
woi'k. The child who 18 moved from place to plaw 
always at a disadvantage because of changing :" 
school to school. The task of readjustment to new » 
surroundings is at all times an arrest to the child's p 
ress, and doubtless in many instances has been the la] 
factor in causing his complete discouragement and d 
ping from the school course. 
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Occupation of Parents. 

It is to be observed from Table XV that the occupa- 
tions of the parents of this exceptional group have quite 
a range, and with the exception of the farmer and mer- 
chant classes they are quite equally distributed. When 
we consider the fact that these two classes represent a 
much larger percentage of the total population than any 
of the other classes in the table, it is hardly possible that 
they have larger representations than their share. 

In the main they come from homes where the pal'ents * 
represent some vital active work which necessarily gives 
the family a standing in its community. Thus, the en- 
vironment from the standpoint of a progressive life is 
very favorable for this distinguished group. 

TABLE XV. 
Distribution op Fathers' Occupations. 



Occupation of fathers for 



Boys 



Girls 



Total 



Fanners 

Opticians 

Plumbers 

Manufacturer^ . . 

Banker 

Bay Laborers . . . . 

Machinists 

Wh'l. Grocers ... 
Mail Carrier . . . . , 
B. R. Conductors . 

Clothiers 

Co, Recorders ... 
Mine Managers . 
News Paper .... 

Carpenters 

Expr. Agents . . . . , 

Liverymen 

Miners 

Loco. Engineer . . 
Mgr. Pub. Util. . 

Bookkeeper 

Merchants 

Teachers 

Tanners 

Physicians 

Landscp. Gdr. . . , 

Ins. Agt 

Lawyers 

Real Estate 



11 



1 

2 
1 
2 

1 


1 




1 


4 
1 

2 
1 
2 





20 



3 

2 
1 
2 



31 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

13 
2 
1 
5 
1 
4 
1 
2 
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Retired 






84 


78 


11 



DtSTBlBUTIOB 



NstionnlitT of fstheis 


Boys 


Girls 


Towl 






2 



1 



6 


















































Nationilit; of mothos 


Bo)^ 


Girls 


Total 




34~" 


------- 
















Irirti 


3 


























- 
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From the above tables it is to be obseryed that almost 
70% of these exceptional students are of American de- 
scent. Ten other nationalities are represented and of 
these nearly one third are Germans. 

It is not at all improbable that the mingling of the 
races from which the Americans come has some part in 
raising the standard of iritellectual ability. Infusion of 
blood has beyond question done much in the way of de- 
veloping the physical qualities of men. Doubtless, the 
same wilbhold for the mental. 

SECTION V. 

Elementary School Records: High Schools; Size, 
Enrollment, Prospective Graduates, 

Study Plans, etc. ' 

It was difficult to obtain a very definite record of all 
of these students for their common school work — ^yet 
enough was secured to make it worth while to give the 
tabulated data. 

table xviii. 

Distribution op Common School Entbancb. 



Year of entrance 
to common school 



Boys 



Girls 



Total 



1898 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
• 1906 



1 





1 


4 


10 


16 


16 


43 


4 


17 


1 


1 


1 


1 



1 

5 

26 

59 

21 

2 

2 



34 



82 



116 



The above table indicates as, has already been pointed 
out, that the larger percent of the group have required 
the full twelve years for the completion of the common 
and high school work. 
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It ia to be noted in table XIX that the median grac 
do not vary greatly. The lowest median falling af ( 
and the highest at 95, It woiild appear from the tab] 
that on the whole the pupils did all round work in f 
grades and do not tend to drift toward any special 1' 
of study. 

High School Entrance. 

According to table XX, considering the fact 
twelve were compelled to drop out a year each for \ 
ous causes, the remainder of the entire group did 1 
course in the prescribed four years, with the exeepti. 
of ten who did it in three years and one in two years. 1 

The entire number of schools report a total enn" 
ment of 9,976 pupils. The total senior class enrolling 
numbers 1311 with 1263 as prospective graduates, 
minimum enrollment of the schools is 36 pupils, the n 
mum is 1167, and the median enrollment is 160. 
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Algebra . . . 
PI. Oeom, . 
Ancient Hit 
Solid Ooom. 
Ued, Hlit. . 

TJ. a. HialV 
Bng. Camp . 
Eng. Lit. .. 

Ph^M"^^! '. 
Bowny. . . . 

PhyBiolOBy 
Hygiene. . . 
Xeeh. Dr. . 
V>n. Tr. . . 

OiricB 

Slenpg. - . . 

Typr. writin 
Bk. keeping 
Domg. 8». . 



It is obvious from the above table that the medians 
varj- even leas than in the common school record. The 
lowest median being 92 and the highest 95, which is 
further evidence that this group of distinguished people 
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are well proportioned in all the vaiioiia subjects fo( 
in the high school curriculum. 

Reasons for Htoh School Attendance. 

It is quite evident from table XSII that edaeati 
ambition or desire for mental development is the lei 
factor in causing the student to take the high » 
course. Owing to ^ch a factor, the students in the S 
evidently have had their own choice. Being a groups 
tnenibers of which have the motive for a better educal 
it is not at all surprising that they would tend to t 
in their school work. 
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Study Habits. 

One of the most valuable things for any stndi 
to learn how to study. Study plans are sorely b 
everywhere in oiir schools. It is too often the caae^ 
the teacher in reality works for the student, ratherj 
leading him into the subject in such a way that T 
able to economize his time in the mastery of the su'^ 

Tanner says that it is no uncommon thing to t 
fhild with average brightness who requires two nv | 
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long to prepare a lesson as aiiotUer child. Thia, 
riiowever may be due to some nervoua disorder, but in a 
lai:^ number of cases, the mere ignorauee of ho^v to 
Btiidy 18 the cause of such a condition. 

It is quite evident from the following table that a 
definite time of day for the study of lessons has no sig- 
nificance in the case of this exceptional group of student*. 
Sixty-five percent of the number report a definite study 
period for either forenoon or afternoon and evenings, 
while the data from 5.772 other Illinois high school stu- 
dents show that seventy-two percent of all stndeiits have 
definite study period. 
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According to the tabulation in table XXIV, nearly 
forty percent of thia distingaiahed group have separate 
study rooms. This small percentage is rather surprising, 
and still more so when the data from 5,772 other high 

school students in IllinoiB show more tlan forty-four 
percent as having private study rooms. 
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\ Table XXV is of considerable importance. It is evi- 

Bit that proper attention cannot be secured amid con- 

ifiion and distraction. While these distinguished stu- 

8 are not largely provided with separate study rooms 
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the table shows that nearly eighty percent of than | 
the. advantage of doing their sttidy in rooms whidiij 
free from conver§ation. Of the 5,772 groap oob' i 
percent have the opportunity of studying in ro(Hiu.| 
from conversation. 
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However the data of Table SXVl wonld appear in 
some degree to modify the significance of Table XXV. 
since thirty-seven percent of our distinguished group 
claim that they are disturbed by converBation in the 
study room, and twenty-seven percent of the 5,772 group 
report conversation as hindering in their study. Thtw, 
in tha estimation of the individal students from both_ 
groups, the larger percentage seem to think that con" 
nation does not interfere with their work. 
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It is evident from the above table that there 3 
tendency toward the aelectiim of home for the ptt_ 
lion of the hardest IcBBcms. And. in the 5.772 gronpj 
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percentage is 73, which shows a greater tendency among 
average students. 

TABLE XXVIII. 



Preference of study place 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


ITnniA ntiiiiv 


10 
24 


88 
49 


48 


School Study 


73 




34 1 


82 


116 



Sixty-four percent of this distinguished group report 
a preference for school study, while seventy-three per- 
cent of the 5,772 group report a preference for school 
study. It was obsei*ved in table XXVII that both groups 
tend to study the easier lessons at school, and table 
XXVIII shows a much greater percentage of preference 
for school study. The social surroundings of the school 
will in some measure account Ifor the preference in each 
case. 
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It is to be noted from table XXIX, eighty-eight per- 
cent of these distinguished students study alone, thus 
depending upon their own mental ability to perform the 
task of lesson preparation. However, we cannot conclude 
that this is in any degree responsible for their being 
able to excel their classmates, since the study of the 
5,772 group shows a percentage of 91 as studying alone. 

TABLE XXX. 
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AccordJUE to the above table, seventy-three pew 
of the entire group receive help with lessona. Sixty-e 
poreent of this help is ^ven by the teachers. Of J 
5,772 group only forty-three percent of the entire Hm 
her I'cceivc help with their lessons and fifty-two pei 
of this help comes from the teachers. Thua. it i 
appear that with the exceptional group, out^idp 
frimi f calibers may have considerable to do iirenaU 
them to excel their fellows. 
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Table XXXI is of but little importance beesuE 
the indefinite answers given. 
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In the above table it is to he noted that of theJ, 
students answering the questions relative to the wHB 
aids that thirty-five percent make use of notes, tw^ 
seven percent use translations, forty-five percent use a 
lines, and sixty-three percent mark the text book, i 
the data received fi'om 1,924 other high school studii 
thirty-six percent use notes, twenty-nine percent ^ 
translatioiui, forty-three percent use outlines, and a" 
two percent mark the text. It is clear that we are u 
to reach any conclusions from the above to the effect V 
any of the methods of written aids have played any J 



tiddat part in assiatiiig the exceptional group to Burpass 
other students. 

"table XXXIII. 
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A study of table XXSIII reveals the following per- 
fefcntages: Thirteen percent I'cad aloud, eight pereeut re- 
cite to others and forty-five percent recite to self. Of 
the 1,924 group, fourteen percent read aloud, seventeen 
percent recite to others, and sixty-three percent reeite to 
self. Thus, we have a larger percentage of average peo- 
ple using the methods of reciting to others and re- 
citing to self. We would not conclude that the above 
mentioned oral aids have assisted the exceptional group 
to gain their place of distinction, hut doubtless they have 
been of assistance. 
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It is to be noted from the above table that ninety-five 
!nt of these exceptional people do memorize the im- 
wrtant points in the lesson. Of a group of 2,471 stu- 
wdeala answering this same question, it was found that 
Heventy-five percent of them memorized important points. 
It seems quite probable that the method of memorizing 
important points of the lessons may in a small measure 
have a part in enabling this distjjjgiushed group to excel 
Lin scholarship. 
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TABLE XXXV. 
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Eighty percent of these exceptional studenta i . 
voluntary reviews. Of the 2,471 group, only fortf-fj 
percent review their lessons voluntarily. It seems c 
probable that voluntary review may have hod a 1 
influence in giving the exceptional group their Bupen 
place. 
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Fourteen percent of the distinguished students at- 
tempt to memorize the entire lesson. Of 1,928 group it 
was found that eleven percent report as memorizing the 
entire lesson. 

From the data received from these exceptional stu- 
dents, it is veiy difficult to give definite reasons for their 
superior intellectual achievement. Aside from the fact 
that they are eseelleut speeimens physically, and have 
always enjoyed the best of health, there docs not seem 
to be any well established cause for their excellent ability. 
Their methods of study are not vitally different from 
that of thousands of other youth working in our high 
schools in the State of Illinois. The conditions sur- 
rounding their study periods are practically the same ait 
that of all other students, and they seem to have no well 
ilefined methods of study distinct from those used by all 
others engaged in the same work. 

It is quite probable that the reasons for distinguish, 
ability are to be found in certain psychological conditions 
not at all reached by the present study. fJreater mental 
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acuity, better attentive powere, qiiicker reaetiona to ths I 
stimnli of tbe Bchool, better memories, and larger capacUl 
ties for properly assimilating and association of all sense! 
material presented in text book and recitation ; these and 7 
many other tendencies peculiar to iudividaaJ stadents 
may account for their siiperiority in educational work. 

SECTION VI. 
Social Probij:ms: Cou-eue and Life Plans. 

In the by-gone days, the school ranked among the I 
most important social functions. In the rural places and 1 
HmaUer towns the school house was the gathering p' 
for various purposes. However, in recent years, there J 
has been a sad neglect in the matter of uniting properly 
the school and community interests. Betts in making a 
Kummary of the social process says that it is made up of 
all the varied experiences of men as they work and play 
together, including all the nianifold activities constitut- , 
ing the social institutions. This social process is man's 
ci-eation as well as hia opportunity. 

The school has been said to be both an expression of 1 
the social consciousness and also a thing that in turn < 
reacts upon the social consciousness. 

Table XXXVII gives a general view of the outside ] 
advantages, social as well as instructive. The table is J 
indicative that these outside advantages have been, gen- 
erally speaking, very good. However, churches and li- ' 
braries furnish advantages to the larger number. 
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women, but it may be the intellectual on the basis of 21% 
and 22%, or aesthetic at 15% and 16%. 

Starbuek gives the following table of 'motives leading 
to conversion: 



Motive and Forces Present 
at Conversion 

Fear of Death «or Hell 

Other Self-Regarding Motives . 

Altruistic Motives 

Following out a Moral Ideal .' 

Remorse, Conviction for Sin, etc, 

Response to teaching , 

Example, Imitation, etc 

Social Pressure, Urging, etc. . . . 



Females 

% 



Males 




TABLE XXXVIII. 

DiSTBIBUTION OP REASONS FOB JOINING CHUBCH. 



Reasons for joining ch.urch 



Boys 



Girls 



Total 



Reading of S. S. Classmate. . 

Conviction 

Interest 

Church Inherited 

Home Influence 

Revivals 

Duty 

Higher Ambitions 

For Better Life , 

Advantage 

Influence of Friends 

Faith in God 

Associations 
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The above table for 84 distinguished pupils shows 
foii;y percent of the conversions due to home influence, 
and nearly twenty-three percent due to a conviction of 
conscience. It is very evident that the table does not 
correlate with the one given by Starbuek. Yet the table 
for this distinguished group is much as we might expect 
when we consider the family conditions. Their chances 
for a nonnal conversion are certainly far above the aver- 
age. 
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Tbe Cntlowin^ table shows the dtstnbatian of € 
membenhip. It is to be noted that tbe distribtitiaa si 
them to be affiliated with pronunent organizations ' 
m •earceiy any tendency toward being led by i 
however, might well be expected from an except! 
EToap of Ktadenta. 

Table xxxt. 
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CotXEOE AND Life Pianb. 

Every young person faces the question of a life waa 
with a greater or less degree of eeriousneas. In fon 
yMrs th« ((ueRtion was very simple and did not dem* 
» great deal of consideration. In our present age, it li 
become a very complex problem. 

It in very evident that whatever the profession ^ 
vocation eho8en, the individual mnst be prepared to im' 
the demand of that profession or vocation. Schools i 
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"fere meeting the demands as readily as possible, 
and there is little lack for educational opportnnitiea. The 
vital point then to the question is, the choice that the 
individual makes. The misfit in life comes _jFhen the 
individual has made the wrong choice. Many good farm- 
ers have been laid on the altar of sacrifice in order to be 
made into poor preachers. It is not so much a question 
of the relative importance of any of the professions or 
vocations as of assisting the individual to find the pro- 
fession or vocation to which his natural abilities are 
adopted in order that the individual will be a success 
in his chosen tield. UntU of late, almost any fanciful 
advice or surface feeling of the individual might be 
responsible for a life choice. At present the require- 
ments of school courses function in a large way, and 
doubtless we are on the verge of a vocational guidance 
era, such as will enable the majority of young people to 
find their rightful calling. 

In reference to the follovring table, it is to be ob- 
served that more than fifty-five percent have selected the 
profession of teaching, which is a natural thing to ex- 
pect of those who have been leaders in their classes in 
the matter of successful intellectual work. Perhaps no 
other profession offers a greater opportunity for effi- 
ciency in social service than that of teaching. 

The table shows that the natural drift of these ex- 

ceptional students is toward that of leadership. The 

main trend in the educational world in the past decade 

■ has been to look toward special work and provisions fol- 

'i those who fall below the average mental ability. May we 

i; not ask, why not give some attention in a special way to 

J those who have super-ability, and train them along the 

■B^ne of their natural bent as 'leaders of society.' 
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TABLE XXXVI, 
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Table XXXVII ahow8 that eighty-two percent of 
these distinguished students have definitely decided a 
life work. This might very well be expected from those 
who have excelled in high school work. 
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TABLE XXXVIII. 
Table Showing Colleges Selected por Attendance. 



Colleges selected 



Illinois University 
Charleston Normal 

Normal 

Northwestern .... 
Business College . 
Washington U. . . . 
Hedding College . 
Knox College. .... 

Mt. Hc^oke 

Jas. Millikin 

U. of Chicago. . . . . 
Carbondale Normal 

Jacksonville 

Gem "City 

Monmouth 

ISureka 

Chicago Primary . 
Rockford College . 
Cornell University 
Beloit College .... 

Dartmouth 

U. of I 

Bradley 

Shurtleff 

Undecided 

None 



Boys 



Girls 



Total 



8 
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15 
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2 
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10 


11 
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22 


31 
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According to the above table, seventy-four percent of 
these distinguished students intend to go to college. 
Nearly seventy percent of those planning for college 
work have already decided upon a college for attendance. 
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1) Condition of the blackboards: clean, work partly 
erased, old work left on boards. 

2) Appearance of work upon the blackboards: neat, 
sloven, plain, ornamental (unnecessary flourishes) 

3) Blackboard ledges and erasers: clean, full or partly 
full of chalk dust 

4) Floors: well sealed, clean, recently scrubbed, dirt 
in corners or under desks, food upon floor 

5) Walls: clean, dirty, smoke-begrimed, pencil-marked, 
cuts with sharp instruments, paper loose, paper dis- 
colored, holes in plaster 

6) Ceiling: clean, dirty, smoke-begrimed, cob-webs 
in corners, holes in plaster 

7) Windows, clean, curtained, blinds in good or bad 
condition , 

8) Cloak-rooms: One hook for each pupil, children's 
wraps properly arranged, enough space for dinner 
pails, used in part for store room 

9) Stove: jacketed, clean, recently polished, in good 
or poor repair 



(10) Desks: varnished, pencil or knife marked, ink- 
stained 

(11) Teacher's Desk: books and papers orderly ar- 

ranged, disorderly arranged 

(12) Pupils' books: clean, thumb-marked, pencil 
marked, comers of leaves turned down, well ar- 
ranged in the desks 

(13) Location of water bucket, of library, of diction- 
ary 

(14) Provisions made by teacher for ventilating the 
room 

(15) Were temperature and humidity conditions excel- 
lent, average or poorf 

b. Details of school room routine. 

(1) Monitorial work. 

(a) Passing of wraps 

(b) Passing of supplementary books, etc 

(c) Passing of working materials 

(2) Number who pass to the water bucket? 

(3) Number who leave the room? Total number of 
minutes absent from the room ' 

(4) Number who use the room dictionary? 

(5) Number of minutes required to get pupils into 
seats after last bell sounds: Morning? 
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After uoming receai Afternoon! — 

AfteraooD reteesi 

(4) Aetna) munber of minutes required t« g«t a 

(isdkate dass, a? third gi«de and the tmiaber^ 

pupils in it) to blackboard cvad^ tot voitk. ... 
(7) PositioD ot pupils at the Uackboard aft«!r I 

irork is eompleted 

(B} Actual number of minBtes required to £ 

class from seats to recitatioD seat, (indicsle nii 

bet of pupils by clasBes) 

(9) Actual time required to get them from the rea 

tiou neat back to their ova aeat reads for work. , 

(10) bo pupils 
Do thev ri: 

sefttf 

What is Ihett position while standingf 

(11) Number of easea of tardiness — 

Excused tinexenaad 

Krst week 

SeeoDd week 

Third wedi 

Fourth week - 

Fifth week 



Jaya of absence durtng 1 



1 12) Tota,l number 

montbf 

Eicoaed UnexcuBed. . 

(13) Teacher's record book or regiater; Well I 

Poorly keptf _ 

(14) Ib the teacher initiatiug any nen' routiael If^ 
deficribc the method employed - . . . 

:. The daily programme. 

(1) Is it poatedT In a eouspicnous placal. . 

(2) la it followed* Note lapses 

(3) Number of daUy recitationsf. . 

(4) In there a daily reoitation in each aubjeetf 

If not, give the distribution of the subjecta a 
ing to the number of recitatians 

(5) Whet subjects are alternated, if anyf . . 

(15) Number of study periods provided for eaofa elaj 
Third grade. . . . 4th. .. . 5tb. . "■" 
tjth...- 
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(7) Time lievoted to recesaea and intermiBsionsf 

Total time devoted to actual school workl 

(8) Nature of opening exercisef , 

. Course of study. 

(1) Is niinoia course of atni^ followed f 

(2) If not, why notf 

(3) What attempts are made to adjust the materials of 
the curriculum to community needs 



I basis for the t 



of 



I personal 



munity RctivitieB 

stiiAyl 

I. Sohool Ouvenunent. 

(1) Mode of Control employed: Appeal 
interest, mode of sbaolute authority (< 
trol tlrougb personal influence and appeal of the 
teaplier, mode of social appeal (pupil government) 

(3) Underscore the vioIstioDS of good conduct, indiest- 
ing frequency of oecurronce, if possible: whisper' 
ing. notewrttiug, the throwing of articles, teasing, 
impudence, wiuniug, defiance, cheating, tattUng, 
fighting, obstinacy, lying, cheating, eating in 
school, dragging the feet, troublesome laziness, 
failure to hear directions, truancy, moving about, 

(3) Have the teacher estimate the relative frequency 

of the above during the past month 

(a) T^udesirable : Tasks, personal indignities, de- 
priving of earned marks, saturation (repeat- 
ing the offense in the presence of the school) 
Bsrcaam and ridicule, opprobrious epithets.. ■- 

Oive instances 

(h) Desirable: Isolation, reports to parents, using 
public or school opinion, restitution for aets 
of vandalism, suspension, corporal punishment, 
appeal to higher authority, serious private 
talk, expulsion, Oive instances 

(5) The system of rewards and privileges, if any, 
prMticed 

(6) In relations with pupils does teacher appear 
{check} 

to stimulate to suppress .-... 

to win cordial co-operation. . .to antagoniie ■ 

to be aympathatic harsh 

strict lax 

even tempered irvituhle 



a: . 
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(1) The Eecitation 

a. In what subject 

b. The particular unit of subject matter covered 

e. Preparation of the assignment of the teacher: ade- 
quate or inadequate 

d. Teacher's aim in recitation: definite, dear, concisely 

stated 

e. Was the recitation a text book recitation, a topical 

recitation, or a question and answer recitation f. . . . 

^ f. What precautions were taken to insure attention f. . . . 

To revive lagging attentionf 

What proportion of the class gave sustained atten- 
tionf 

What proportion of the class gave sustained atten- 
tion to the recitationf 

g. Number of pupils in class appearing 

to be interested indifferent 

energetic lazy 

independent dependent 

h. Besponses of pupils: number giving 

fluent topical recitations 

word or phrase responses -. 

sentence responses ^ 

incoherent responses ' 

^ failing to answer ; 

i. Nimiber of pupils asking 

pertinent questions of fact 

relevant thought -provoking questions 

k. Time lost (check) under yes and no. 



Yes I No I No.Min.l Illustrations 



1. Calling class 

2. Dismissing class 

3. Distributing materials' 

4. Indistinct speech of teacher . . 

5. Indistinct speech of pupils . . . . 

6. Unnecessary talking of teacher 

7. Unnecessary talking of pupils . 

8. Failure to have devices ready 

9. Use of ill-adapted devices 

10. Repeating questions 

11. Bleating pupils ' answers .... 
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If the latter, what appears to be the cause of each? 
Does the teacher take advantage of any specific 

, emotion appearing in a particular pupil? 

Is there an apparent lack of sympathy between 

teacher and pupils?., If so, what is the 

cause? 

q. What objective means are used to make the work con- 
crete (pictures, maps, objects, demonstrations) by 

teacher to attract and hold attentioil? '. 

(2) Types of instruction used in this lessoii. 

a. Drill. 

(1) What was the material to be automatized? 

(2) Was the atteiition of both teachers and pupils 
focussed upon the material to be automatized?. .' . 
How? 

(3) Was the drill aggressive (quick, sharp questions 
and answers) ? 

(4) Number of minutes given to it,? 

(5) Did it seem fatiguing or exhilarating? 

(6) Was the drill motivated? Variety of 

devices used ? 

(7) Time used by teacher in exhortation? 

(8) Number of repetitions? 

(9) Were different points especially emphasized?. . . . 

(10) What means were taken for the correction of 

mistakes? 

Of correcting inadequate habits? 

(11) Apparent results secured in speed? 

In accuracy? 

b. Problem lessons. 

(1) What was the main problem of the lesson? 

(2) Was the recitation based upon a specific need or 

purpose felt by the children? 

What was the need? 

(3) Was the aim immediate or remote? *. . . . 

(4) Did the children use this need as a basis for col- 
' lecting material? For selecting material? 

For organizing material ? Give 

illustrations if possible ? 

(5) Did the children exercise any initiative in using 

or applying the ideas gained? 

Give cases if possible? 

(6) Was the class group, irrespective of the teacher, 
responsible for the choice of the problem? 
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m 

e. Study lesson. * 

(1) Was the study lesson used in connection with new 
or with old /materia!? 

(2) What was its purpose — ^to familiarize the Q^pils 
with a new way (mode) of working, to acquaint 
them with the importance of certain new material, 
to discriminate between essentials and non-essen- 
tials, to master a new terminology?. 

(3) Did the children show as the recitation proceeded 
that they acquired power in organizing and ap- 

, plying? 

(4) How much time was given to it? * 

(5) Were study questions used? By whom 

prepared? Topic By whom 

^ prepared? Eesults 

f . Assignment lesson. 

(1) At what time during the recitation period was 
it made? ' 

(2) How much time was given to it? 

(3) Was it definite? Clear? Doable?. . . . . 

(4) Was any child called upon to repeat it? 

(5) Did it show that it was progressively connected 
with the work that preceded or followed? .... 

(6) Besults: Did it lead to an effective and aggres- 
sive attack? 

(7) Is there evidence that the teacher follows her 
assignments with some care? 

(8) Was the assignment formal? from text 

book? 

(9) Was it made by topics or problems or pages?. . . . 

(10) Percentage of time given to it? 

(11) Does the assignment call for the exercise of any 
initiative on the part of the children? 

(12) Did the assignment clear relatively insuperable 
difficulties and obstacles? 

(13) How many individual assignments were made? 

(3) Special Methods. 

(Use as much of this part of the outline as the case de- 
mands.) 

a. Beading. 

(1) Length of the period? 

(2) Which of the following methods were used in 
primary reading: 
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, SpelKnff. 

(1) Leogtb of periodf 

(2) no* many worils Wfir««sieneii for«3<h g 

O) From "rtuit "ere tbe troriis aelMtctif 

(4) Wore the laws nf habit formatioB foUowedt. . 

Sotp TioiatioTn 

f.5) What attempt, if any, was made at teieUng vpM' 

Inn ineHwttallyt 

(6) Unthod iimmI: Column spelling, dictation v, 

Mmpo«itionl 

(T t TiiA the teacher ftreas any of Uie following: t 

crjtlrnl marks, syllabication, aecentnatioDf. ,. 
(ij W'eip the children required to use the wordB (b 

MSt«neeflt 
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(9) What proportion of tbe empIiuBis nas placed upon 

oral spetlingT 

Upon written spellingf 

(10) How were individual stodentB made reeponaible 
for the nords tbey mis-spelled f 

c. Handwriting. 

(1) Length of handwriting periodi 

(2) Method used? 

(3) Were lawH of habit formation obeerredl 

Note violations 

(4) What proportion of the pupils received individual 
helpl 

(5) Were good form of letters, correct spacing, good 
alignment, and adequate arrangement observed! 

(6) What details needed fortber treatment: size of 
letters, uniformity in size of letters, vertical 
alignment, horizontal alignment, spacing, McT. , . 

d. Arithinctic. 

(1) Length of periodT 

(2) What part of the time was spent upon aggreaaive 

drill workl Upon giving new problems 

illostruting old prineiplesl Upon prepar- 
ing the way or removing the difficolties of new 

work to come 9 Upon testing the children 

upoK the assignment 1 Upon the prepara- 
tion of original problems by the childrent 

(3) Did the ebildren work by rule or was .there a 
conscious attempt to develop the rule) 

(4) Were the chUdren expected to verify (ehect) 
their anaweraf 

(5) WsK accuracy of statement as well as accuracy 
ef solution required* 

(6) Relative proportion of oral and written problems 



Bed* , 



(Tj Was the text book slavishly followedt 

(S) Was unitary analysis expected in connection with 
the solution of every problem} 

{2j Wns emphasis placed upon any of the following 
topics: greatest common divisor, least common 
multiple, troy weight, apothecaries' weight, circu- 
lating decimals, annual interest, equation of pay- 
ments, cube j-oot, progression, compound propor- 
tion ? 
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« 

(7) Did the teacher try to point out moral and ethical 
implications? , 

(8) Was s^e more interested in men (characters) 
than she was in forces (movements) ? 

g. Language and Grammar. 

(1) Length of recitation? 

(2) In the langi^ge lesson what was emphasized: 
choice of tppic^ choice of words, punctuation, 

* margins, indentations, spelling, grammatical 
form, facility and freedom in expression, clear- 
ness in expression, unity and coherence in ex- 
pression 

(3) What part of the recitation in language was 
based upon topics that the children should be 

able to write or speak about 

What part was based upon a regular text? 

(4) What grammatical errors did you discover that 
appear to be matters of habit? 

(5) What effect did the correcting of mistakes, have 
* upon the individual corrected ? I 

. Upon the class? 

(6) How frequently were written language exercises 
required? 

(7) Were the compositions read, corrected and re- 
turned? ^ 

What was done with them ? 

(8) Was formal grammar taught in the seventh and 

eighth grades? 

Text used? 

Number of recitations per week given to it? 

Length of each? 

h. Report of typical lessons, especially those aspects that 

iUustrate phases of methods not indicated by the 

preceding outline, 
i. In your opinion what subject was most poorly taught? 

In your opinion what subject was best taught? 

In your opinion what subject was well taught? 

Special Questions foe Teachers 
1. Training of Teacher. 

Number of years in high school 

Number of years in normal school 

Number of years in college or university 
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2. Experience. 

TTotal number of years taught 

Total number of different schools taught in 

Total number of years in present school 

H. Special interest in rural life. 

How displayed 

4. Evidence of professional interest as shown by meetings attend- 

ed; professional magazines subscribed for,, and books read 
during last school year. 

5. Bemarks. 
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ILLESFOIS SCHOOL SURVEY 

A Co-operative Investigation of School Conditions and School 

ErnciENCY, Initiated and Conducted by the Teachers 

op Illinois in the Interest of All the 

Children of All the People 



THE RURAL .SCHOOL 
The School Plant 

Form A 

School . V . ■ County . . . 

By whom reported •. . . . 

Number of school district? 

Number of children enrolled ? 

Number of children belonging? -. 

Number of children in attendance? 

Number of sittings?. . . . .' 

Number of children in district of school age: 



Boys, 

Girls , 
Boys 



Number of children from six to sixteen not in school: 

Girls . . 



1. 
3. 



o. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 



SITES. Dimensions and areas of sites. 
School sites low and wet or dry and well situated. 
Frontage and exposure. 
Total areas occupied by buildings? 

BUILDINGS — Years since building was built? (Approxi- 
mate, if necessary) 

Cost? (Approximate, if necessary) 

Construction — Frame, brick, stone, concrete 

Are good basements provided? 

Number of stories in each building, not including base- 
ment? 

Number of school rooms? 

Number recitation rooms? 

Floor space in school rooms ? *. 

Floor space per pupil enrolled? r 

Height of ceilings from floor? 

Cu. ft. per room ? 

Cu. ft. per pupil ? 
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Porch in front! 

Outside fuel roomsf '. 

Genera.] condition of fuel roonisT. ....'. 

Are cloak rooms providedl One or twof 

Material, Equipment and Sopplibb 
I>JGBTINO — windows, one side, oppoeite Ndee, or i 

side and end of roomsl 

Are windows in front of ehildreni , 

Windows at pupils' right or left aide, or botli ridaif.ij 

Height of bane of windows from floort 

Booms with south esposuret 

Distance from top of window to eeilingt ". . 

Distance of nenrest window to front of roomf. 

Batio of window. area to floor areaT 

Are rooms lighted by windows in ceiling! 

Window shades: material, cloth, wood, colorf . ■ 

Bhade roller; stationarj or adjustable* 

Artificial lights: electric, number and kinds, direeta 

reflected T 

Gas lighta, open burners or Welsbaeb. No. 

Oil lamps Number Location . . 

HEATING — Stoves, jacketed heater, hot air furnace n , 
■ out fan, hot water direct radiation, at«am direct radiati^ 

steam indirect radiation with fanf 

If fan is used, is it propelled by steam, by gas ex 

electric motort 

VENTILATION— By windows and doors onlyJ. . 

If jacketed heater, ie air taken from outside and fn£|3 

enit connected with flneT , 

If gravity system how are foul air vents beatfldf'"-! 

Is plenum chamber and fan used ! , 

Quantity of air auppiiedT 

Quantity of air per popilf 

How often complete change of airt 

Is air washed 1 

If not, how is hnmidity secnredf 

Is thermostat control used? 

Have all rooms good thermometersT Where pluedl- j 

Area and height of fresh air inletT 

Area and height of foul air oiitletsT 

Boiler inspection by whom! How often!... 

Are the toilets in outhouseBl 

To what eitent are they separated! How far are I 
from the school house I 
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51. Are there good walks toboth of themf 

52. Do the closets face each other? ^ 

53. Are good screens built in front of the closets? 

54. Are the toilets well lighted? 

55. Are vaults light-tight? ' 

56. Well ventilated? 

57. How often scrubbed ? Condition when in- 
spected : clean, unsanitary, filthy? 

58. No. of stationary wash basins? No. pupils for 

for each? (Answer based on enrollment) 

59. No. of toilet seats for boys? No. boys to each? 

(enrollment) 

60. No. of toilet seats for girls? No. girls to each? 

(enrollment) 

61. Width urinal space in feet? Height from floor 

No. boys in school per feet? 

62. How many times per year are school rooms thoroughly 
washed and scrubbed ? 

63. How many times are windows washed ? .* 

64. How many times a year are walls cleaned or brushed 
down? 

65. Do janitors sweep in morning or evening? 

66. When do they dust? 

67. How often are feather dusters used ?..•.. 

68. How many times a week are erasers thoroughly cleaned 

by janitors ? 

Chalk ledges, blackboards washed? 

69. Are rooms fumigated during contagion ? How ? 

70. Is a rest-room supplied and equipped for emergencies?. . . 

71. In heating and ventilating is all air t^^en from outside? 
Below ground level? At ground level? 30 ft. or more 
above ground level ? 

72. Total blackboard area in sq. ft. per pupil based upon 
largest class? Is dustless crayon used? Height of black- 
board-base from floor? Kind of blackboard: wood, plas- 
ter, composition, slate Color 

Condition 

7. Can warm food be provided ? 

74. Is there adult oversight of rooms during lunch 

75. Number of adjustable desks? Of non-adjustable 

desks? No. single desks? of double desks? 

Number of pupils in seats too large too small 

76. Are the following furnished : Cooking materials, the 

value ; sewing room, No. of machines ; 

No. pupils to machine. ..•....; Value equipment ; 
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THE ILLINOIS RURAL SCHOOL SURVEY. 

Caroline Grote, Macomb, III. 

That the rural school problem has not been solved is 
e beyond a doubt. Perhaps it has not even been cor- 
rectly stated as yet. A score of years has witnessed he- 
roic efforts to understand and state the problem and to 
work out its solution. There have been times and local- 
ities in which the cry "Eui-eka" seemed not out of place, 
but all too Boon it was diaeovered that the cry was pre- 
mature, that important factors had been overlooked," 
that surface features were deceptive, that deep under- 
lying causes which were not clearly comprehended were 
at work, and that it takes more than paint and building 
and playgrounds, important as these are, to make a good 
school. 

Into a field into which many have entered and from 
which some have brought forth rich harvests and others 
have brought but little, I fear to enter, I ean hope to 
add very little, if anything, to the field of knowledge, 
but having assisted in the work of the rural school sur- 
vey of Illinois, it is necessary to report my findings and 
some of the conclusions I have drawn therefrom. 

Too much stress has not been laid on the externals 

of the country school, for these can not be over-empha- 

edzed, but not enough has been laid upon the kind of 

iching, the teacher, the fundamental principles of 

iching, and preparation for the work of teaching. We 

ive learned to say that the rural school teacher should 

a leader, and this is true, but she must first of all be 

a teacher. She must understand the child and the child 

mind and know how to develop these. We have come 

dangerously near to forgetting the real work of the 

'lool in our enthusiasm for the higher sounding phrase 

eommunity leadership. We have forgotten that the 
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of handling the matter, the teachers visited were at least 
as good as the average of the county. 

An average of a half-day was spent in seventy-four 
schools of the Military Tract and in four schools of an 
adjoining county. (Six schools were visited in one 
county.) This made seventy-eight in all. As a rule the 
teacher did not know the visitor was coming. In a few 
counties the county superintendent accompanied the vis- 
itor. Two syllabi prepared by the Director of the Sur- 
vey and the state noi'mal school presidents were fol- 
lowed in noting conditions. These appear in connection 
with this report. It is the pm^pose of this report to give 
the results of this investigation and the conclusions 
drawn therefrom. 

The total enrollment of these schools was 1,605, an 
average of 20 and 15/26, a very good average enrollment 
aa rural schools now go. The total attendance on the 
days visited was 1,302, an average of 16 and 9/13, which 
is 81 and 13/107 percent of the enrollment. This is not a 
good per cent of attendance. It seems altogether too low. 
It is true the weather was very unfavorable on some of 
these visiting days, but it was not bad enough to keep 
the visitor at home. 

The reports show that seventy-six children of from 
six to sixteen were not enrolled in the schools. A few of 
these were attending neighboring high schools and a few 
were attending paroachial schools, hut at least fifty 
could not be accounted for in either of these ways. 
" 'aly the compulsory school attendance law was not 
biotly enforced. Questioning revealed the fact that di- 
Etors are unwilling to antagonize their neighbors by 
iiforeing disagreeable laws, 

pBNEiUL Appearance and Condition op the Scuooi^. 

Buildings generally had improved in appearance. 
«r the moat part they were well painted and had good 
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Teachers' desks were orderly in sixty-severi schools, 
tin eleven they were quite disorderly. 

Water pails were in the rear of rooms or in. the halls. 

Cloak Rooms. 

Of the seventy-eight schools, twenty-five had no cloak 
rooms, twenty-six had one, and twenty-six had two, 
while one had lockers in alcoves to either side of the ves- 
tibule. This means that in twenty-five of these schools 
cloaks and wraps of all kinds and overshoes were taken 
care of in the school room proper. Usually they were 
piled high on one or two desks near the stove. Rub- 
bers and overshoes were tumbled around near the stove 
and added to the disorder and confusion. The steam 
arising from the wraps" and poorly ventilated doak rooms 
still further vitiated the dust-laden atmosphere. Dinner 
pails i^ some of these schools adorned the windows or 
the floor and the desks near the stove. 

Age and Construction of Buildings, 

The average age of the school buildings was thirty- 
six years. This very fact goes to show that the school 
architeetare belongs to a former generation, some of it 
to the generation of our grandfathers. It must not be 
forgotten that this is the average of the best, the poor- 
est, and of two average schools of each county. The plan 
followed doubtless gave a fair average. Five of the 
^.buildings were more than sixty years old, fifteen were 
between fifty and sixty, and only six were built during 
'the past decade, and of these only three were modern in 
instruction. Fortunately the new sanitation law will 
^loake it necessary to improve these buildings or to rc- 
,_place them with others furnishing better school room 
pconditions. The estimated average cost of the buildings 
'as $900, that is, they could be constructed for that sum 
■now. They probably cost very much less thirty-six 
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Windcnni ftimiAed the h^sL Tbeat vcre o;: oddo- 
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lades were stationeiy. Forty-five rooms had from 1 

i to nine oil lamps, poorly cared for and gfiving evi-'f 

I dence of very little use. 

Heating. 

The heating of these rooms varied greatly. Six had \ 
■tiot air furnaces without fans, ten had jacketed stoves, ] 
■forty-two had jacketed heaters, and, incredible as it may 'I 
Tseem, twenty had the old fashioned stove in the middle j 
tot the room without jacket of any description. 

Ventilation, 

Ventilation was by doors and windows only, in the 
tthirty rooms heated by stoves, in two having furnaces, 
■and in two having jacketed heaters. In the other jack- 
I eted heaters, air was taken from the outside and the foul 
air exit was connected with a flue. Humidity was se- 
cured by means of a humidifier which was all too fre- 
Iquently empty. The Smith and the Waterbury systems 
vied with each other in popularity. A few Quakers and 
Heroes were found. Where these were large enough for 
the rooms they were to heat and the teachers exercised 
ordinary care in their use, their service was quite satis- 
factory. 
i 
1 



OuTBunjaNGS. 

Toilets were all in outhouses. One school had only I 
one outhouse, not a double one, but a single one, and one I 
Tiad a doable one. This is to the everlasting disgrace of 1 
the districts in which they were located, All the other J 
;schools had two outhouses. Often these were not far f 
enough apart, were too near the well or too near the 1 
building. Only nine pairs were screened and three pairs I 
faced each other, the latter being very near each other 
at that. Lighting, ventilation, and good vaults were al- 
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. most unknown in these outhouse. Three were fair 
well lighted, two were fairly well ventUated, and ( 
had a good vault. Only two pairs had good walks let 
ing from the school building to them. In most distii 
the number of toilet seats was inadequate ; in six it i 
not. The condition of the outhouses was frequently c 
plorable. In twenty-four distrieta one of the outboT 
ings was clean or fairly so, while the other was nnspef , 
ably b^. In many of these cases the teacher had neVi 
inspected the one used by the boys and was very miM 
surprised when her attention was called to its i 
abuse. In nine districts both outhouses were in a filtl 
condition. In one buUding the walls were badly scan 
In twenty districts both buildings were fairly clean, 
twenty-two both were clean. In the two diatricta havi 
only one building each, each was clean, the teachers en 
dently having made an effort to atone for the sins of t* 
district in some small degree. The worst menace to t 
safety and decency of the district lay in the condition q 
these outhouses. Clearly the teachers were too you: 
and inexperienced to attack this problem wisely. 

BoARDiNQ Places. 

The question of suitable boarding places for tea(j 
ers proved rather serious. In many cases it was i 
the teacher's fault that she boarded at home or in ^ 
neighboring town. Suitable places were not easily foui 
People who have good homes and can give the-teacher jj 
good room and other comforts are usually unwilllug t 
take her into their homes. Unfortunately there a 
very good reasons for not doing so at times ; namely, 1 
housewife is overworked because she cannot get help i 
the country and so feels that she cannot add this ad(" 
tional burden to her list of burdens ; it puts her in t 
light of needing to perform this service and she is i 
willing to be considered in that light ; and sometimes t 
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P does not appreciate what is being done for her 
and IB exacting and fault-finding and will not conform 
lo the family hours of eating, rising and retiring. Small 
wonder that the woman who haa housed one Buch care- 
less and ungrateful lassie is not willing to undertake the 
trying experience again. Naturally the young, inex- 
perienced town or city bred girl can not meet the situ- 
ation and she boards at home. Can she become a leader! 
It is impossible until she has a new birth, a larger vis- 
ion, and a sympathetic understanding of her people, 
hieh she can not and does not get under these condi- 



COOKING MaTEBIAIS. 



» 



Cooking materials were not furnished and warm 
lunches were not provided in any of these schools, 
though the teacher brought her own lunch too. One 
thing was gained by the latter and that was that the 
teacher was on hand during the noon hour but this hour 
seldom made one of real benefit to the school. 



Desks. 



Three of the schools had adjustable desks but there 
was no evidence that they had been adjusted to their oc- 
cupants. Indeed, one of the teachers was ignorant of 
the fact that those in her school were adjustable. 



Libraries, Maps, Qlobis and Pictubes. 

The following table shows equipment along these I 

lea and gives some interesting facts, some of which will 
peed interpretation, for things are not always what they 
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LIBRARIES, MAPS, GLOBES AND PICTURES— Continued 
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This made a total of 7,920 books, enough, if of the 
right kind, to supply all these schools well. The highest 
number per pupil in any one school was twenty, the low- 
est was one-fourth. In fifty-five schools all the books 
were suited to upper grades only and in many of these 
they were beyond the years represented in the school. 
They could yield no return on the investment they rep- 
resented unless used by the community. In a few schools 
they were the cast oflf books of a former generation and 
treated of antiquated materials, the science and history 



of forty years ago, and geogmpiiy of the same period. 
In twentf-tlu:ee of the schools the libraries were quite 
repreioitative and eontained boofas generally "T^fihi* 
for all grades, the r^tive proportioii bdiig ahown iit 
thft taUe. 

MasBilied. tbese 7.920 books cooaiatcd of 4,708 «apieB 
iif fii'tion, S21 booka on science, 1,023 on bWoty and 
biography, 71 aong booka, 271 rappLementary reodera. 
atwi 1,025 reference booka. The fiction was for the moat 
part wholesome but beyond the age and ^Lperimee of * 
the pnpils. Some objeetusuible fiction waa foand and 
The amonnt of fiction waa oai of all proportion to ita 
value. The 821 copies of science books contained asm- 
pie texts, geographies and geographical readers, and 
nome good seience material for npper and lower grades 
both. The 1,023 histories and biographies were qmtt 
xood. though not always suited to the schocds in wbicb 
ihey were found. The se^-enty-one moaie books wen 
Nong bo(^ of inferior grade and material, with one ex- 
rfpiion only. The 271 sapplementary readers wen 
suited to the first five grades. The 1.026 reference booka 
iiT-lnded varioQs kindx of encyelopediaa, ranging from a 
one volame work to the International. Some were very 
nid and almost wortWeas. 

Dictionaries were not coonted with reference books. 
The table shows that the number in any one school 
ranged from one to seven. Where the number exceeded 
two the additional ones were of academic or smaller 
sizes. WTiere there were two, one was nearly always a 
smaller size. The large ones were either International or 
Unabridged. The total number waa 118. Two schools 
had none at all. 

The magazine column shows that no magazines or 
newspapers were taken in any of these schools. 

Most of the schools had one or more sets of maps, the 
lotttl number of maps being 457. These were nsnally 
ifooj and in good wall cases. Some of them were too t^i 
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I !)« good. The outcome of the European War may make 

ffen the most recent ones obsolete, ao all weie advised to 
postpone buying new ones for the present. Four schools 
nad no maps of any kind. 

Globes varied from the thirty-five eent size to one 
costing at least twenty dollars. Sixteen schools had none 
at all, two had two small ones each, and sixty had one 
eaeh. 

Good pictuTes were rare. Framed pictures numbered 
257, an average of a little more than three for each 
school. These were almost all of inferior grade, poor 
pictui-es, shabby frames, dull, lifeless, and lacking in 
character. A few schools had the highly colored, cheaply 
framed chromos of a generation or more ago. Evidently 
no teacher had had the courage to take them down and 
there they were, mute reminders of the decorative in- 
stincts of primitive man, a pitiful attempt to make the 
unlovely beautiful. If some clubs want to bestow a real 
gift upon the rising generation they ean do it by giving 
& good picture to schools of this kind, but let them first 

tipulate that the lifeless, characterless, gaudy and un- 

ightly ones be first removed. 



Source of "Water Stjpplt. 

Perhaps the most surprising situation revealed by 
ftie Survey was the fact that nine of these schools made 
■d provision for supplying water to the school. In these 
a the children or the teacher had to carry drinking 
pater from a quarter to a half mile. One was supplied 
/ water from a spring about an eighth of a mile away, 
p one school eaeh child brought a bottle of water to sup- 
'/ his or her own need. Thjs primitive way of provid- 
fcg drinking water has no place in the great State of 
Tlinoia. Pour schools had cisterns, only one of which 
'as provided with a filter. The other sixty-four schools 
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CONDinOSS ArFECTlKG iKSTBCCnON. 

Honitunal work waa onktiovm except in one a 
Piipth handled th^r own wrape. Teachers passed Ii 
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and working materials. Pupils "passed the water" in 
two schools. 
^^ Seventy pupils left the room daring the visitor's 

^^L^tay. This did not seem to-be an evil except in two 
^^^^khools where little control existed and pupils were noisy 
^^^K leaving and returning and wanted to attract atten- 
^^^KiQ. The period of absence was not too long in any 
^^^Kse observed by the visitor. 

^^^^B The room dictionary was not used as mueh as it 
^^^Kould have been. Only ninety-six pupils consulted it 
^^^% seventy-eight schools, while the visitor was present. 
In some places it was used by the teacher. Not infre- 
quently its chief use was as a physical prop. In a few 
instances it resembled the traditional dust-covered Bible 
of some homes. 

The routine of passing classes to and from seats and 
blackboard took very little time. It was reduced to a 
system in but very few cases, but as classes were small 
little time was wasted by this lack of system, but bad 
habits were being formed. 

Pupils seldom rose to recite and rarely responded 
uickly. They did not rise uniformly on the same side 
f the seat. Their position while standing was quite apt 
^ be lounging. 

Some schools kept no record of tardiness. Some 
Lowed very little tardiness, others showed considerable. 
I pupil's verbal explanation was accepted as snffi- 
|ent excuse. 

; Absence for the preceding month varied from none 
I two schools to' 470 in one having an enrollment of 
btty. These absenees were rarely excused as school peo- 
|ie understand this term. 

Pour teachers' records were very poorly kept, four 
pd left their records at home, many were well kept, a 
>re excellent. 
No teacher was initiating a new routine of any kind. 
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The Dailt Pso^tAJf. 



In most schoc^ the daOy program was not posted in 
a cOBspieuoos place. It was rarely posted at «IL II 
aeemed, however, that a definite program, which had be- 
come familiar to all, was ft^owed. 

The nnmber of daily recitatioita varied fnHn foarteen 
to forty. The school having fourteen had only three 
grades, the one having forty had only twenty pnpils. 

TABLE or CLASSES 



7 ■chool* htd a 
a uliDolfl had 3 



Uaiially those having fewer than twentj-foor e 
had only part of the grades represented, but those hav- 
ing more than twenty-eight classes did not have more 
than eight grades. 

The program called for a daily recitation in each 
anbject bat often aome of the recitations were crowded 
oat 

Alternation as outlined by the Illinois State Coarse 
of Study was followed to a litoited extent, apparently 
only in the seventh and eighth grades. In five schoola 
the number of classes was reduced by alternating sab- 
jects, such as physiology and language in two schools, 
civics and geography in one, and reading and grammar 
in two. 

Usually programs were so arranged that pupils did 
not have two recitations consecutively, except in case of 
drawing and penmanship, thus giving a stady period 
immediately preceding a recitation period. The stndy 
periods were not carefully sapiervised. 
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Intermissions. 

Recesses were umformly fifteen minutes long. Noon. 
hours varied from thirty minutes to an hour. The rea- 
sons assigned for the short noons were that in some cases 
the parents preferred having the children eome home 
half an hour earlier and in other casea the time table 
of the local interurbans made it necessary for the teach- 
to leave earlier than four. 



Opening Exercises. 



In thirteen schools the opening exercises consisted of 
reading and telling stories and giving memory gems ; in 
thirteen of singing; in twenty-eight of reading and sing- 
ing; in one of nature study and agriculture; in four 
there was no pretense of any sort to opening exercises ; 
and in nineteen the exercises were devotional, consist- 
ing of the Lord's Prayer, Scripture Lesson, and sacred 



The State Course op Study. 

One county used a county course, another combined 

B State course with a county coarse, in all the other 

kuQties the teachers professed to follow the State course 

I part, at least. There was little evidence that they 

working it very hard, but this was not surprising 

when their text-books gave them little help and their 

libraries less. 

I In about twelve schools an effort was made to make 
e work practical. In andther dozen an effort was made 
base problems and language work on community ae- 
ntiee and environment. In the rest the work was 
rgely formal. 
School Government. 
w I 



As a iTile the school room order was good. In a very 
\ew schools the order was very bad. Punishment was 



me. TW iwnaL ouule of isnuml waa mrrraifji ^he pef - 
.jtniul' mrttHBce •*£ the ceanbei;. S^ne osed UMointe ao- 
tbavicnr- Ndstt awd imvii guw.iiiiiii.uL Tlu «ititf af- 
Asnvdn&MK gna^ wdtar woe irriknigeEiiii? and minri^ 
attmiL m tfMHbor aAnnb Acs wran na sbbmb 
irf 4i«C3rbiinRe umi tiieire wcth mi .jeeamiins far 
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MM fie tMel eriL la foar eaw* tcscfc«s were W%» 
fnfly anesnacMW n^ it; ia tw» ttoe was aouK ^at to 
eorreet it. It wa» net aiirirfcTrtal but tfe adieioiiB ies- 
tov* «» wvt w mid is evidetee a* m tte cbks at nor- 

(ft oiM KJHot the chief acaree gf Astarbuiee waa tbtt* 
imrKitrAined Uorting oat of qoeniaita wbid de teaelm' 
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rwiTrncATES OP Award. 



i,'cr\i(\i'.uU:K of award for perfect attendance wen 
iiMul in iTiiiny of the sehooln. The general opinion of the 
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teachers was thals these certificates stimulated attend- 
ance and punctuality. A few schools used honor rolls 
for good attendance and good conduct. Others used gilt 
stars for good work. No rewards and privileges were 
used that led to unwholesome competition. They were 
all of such a character that all who made an honest effort 
could receive a reward. 



The Teacher. 

The list of adjectives, forty-two in number, applied 
to teachers by the questionnaire, was too comprehensive 
for the visitor to use with any degree of skill. An effort 
was made to use them wisely and the following table is 
the result : 





16 teachers 


were lax as opposed to strict. 


8 ••• 


•• suppressing " " ' 


' stimulating. 


6 


" weak •' •• 


" firm. 


a 


" harsh 


' sjnnpathetic. 


2 


'• antagonistic " " 


" winning cordial 
co-operation. 


3 


" irritable 


" even-tempered. 


2 


" unreasonable " " 


" reasonable. 


2 


" intolerant " " 


" tolerant. 


2 


'• undignified 


" dignified. 


4 


" nagging '^ " 


" encouraging. 


2 


" rude 


' coorteous. 


2 


'• blundering " " 


•• tactful. 


1 teacher 


was diffident " " 


" enthusiastic. 


2 teachers 


were slow to react " " 


' quick to react. 


7 


" dependent *' " ' 


' resourceful. 


8 


" disorderly ** " 


' systematic. 


3 


" weak .t .1 1 


' vigorous. 


2 


" nervous " " ' 


' poised. 


4 


" slovenly " " ' 


' neat. 


4 


" embarrassed " " 


" being at ease. 



Many did not possess these attributes or their oppo- 
sites in a positive way. Many virtues were purely nega- 
tive or passive. The marked characteristics have been 
indicated. 
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The teacher 's aim was reasonably clear in fifty- 
Ine schools, but not clear and definite in nineteen. 

Nineteen teachers iised a topical method of recitation 
•in at least one claas, thirteen used a question and answer 
' method in part, the rest used the text-book almost ex- 
closively. 

Very few teachers took any precautions to insure at- 
- tention and did but little to revive lagging attention. 
Classes were so small in most eases that it was quite im- 
possible to do anything leas than to give passive atten- 
tion. The few schools :n which there was anything like 
vital, active attention stood out very clearly. In class. 
pupils were often interested, seldom energetic, rarely in- 
dependent, frequently indifferent, often lazy, and usu- 
ally dependent. Responses in class were usually in 
words or phrases but in twenty-seven schools recitations 
were quite good. In many cases responses were incoher- 
ent and in manv schools manv pupils failed to respond 
at all. 

Pupils rarely asked questions in ciass. They went to 
the teacher for help during intermissions and demanded 
assistance during other class periods, thus robbing the 
recitation class of its share of the teacher's time, because 
help was not asked at the right time and place. Proper 
lesson assignments would have corrected this fault to a 
very great degree. 

In all these schools only thirty-seven questions of 
fact and fourteen thought-provoking questions were 
asked by pupils during the visitor's stay. 

In one school considerable time was lost because of 
indistinct speech of pupils, in three much time was lost 
because of failure to have devices used in illustration 
ready. In most schools so few devices were used that 
little time was lost on that account. Ip one school the 

Kling and dismissing of classes consumed unnecessary' 
le. Seven teachers repeated questions again and 
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again. Five teachers had the very bad babit of l 
larly repeating papils' answers. 

Teachers' qaestions were seldom thought-prove 
They called for facts usually, suggested answera i 
quently, could be answered by "Yes" or "No" 
too often, were sometimes irrelevant, and were i 
vague and indefinite. 

The material in recitation was usually confined tol 
text, was generally within the eompreheneion of the J 
pila, was rarely related to children's lives and b 
enees, was in part adapted to the present and i 
needs of the children, and was worth while only in i 

The following table summarizes the character of e 
work: 





*4 

M ;; 

S9 ;; 


1 did rambling ..orlL ^ 
'■ mora or kia meeJianioal work. J 

aiMffipled la develop pupUt' TcsouFeefBlaeaa to a Ten IhM 

desiee. 

required Bome Hmperaiion. 

paid »itie attentioo to ecaentiaU. 

nliliied cblldieD'a eipflriencea a tctt linl«. *H 

cleared op a^e of Ibe diffleoltieB of popili. 

lalked loo ntnch and did loo macb of Ihe rtdlioi- i 



In forty-three schools no objective means were t 
to make the work concrete so as to attract and hold 'j 
tention. In the other thirty-five, maps, globes, 
and objects were used to a limited extent. One s 
had a aand table and one a doll house. 

In fifty-eight schools the recitations were marked! 
regular intensity, which was never very intense, 
ever, and in twenty the recitations were altematt 
bouyant and depressing, rarely manifesting any de(. 
of enthusiasm. The eatises of these alternating perij 
were various. In four cases they were attributed to ^ 
general disorder -of the room which distracted the atf 
tion of the papila. In four they were attributed to | 



laeher's manifest lack of preparation. In one it was 
Bae to erratic teaching, and in the rest, to the general 
^k of enthusiaBin and interest on the part of the teach- 
in forty "schools the teacher seemed to know how to 
ike advantage of specific emotions of pupils, but these 
motions were sparingly manifested. 

In sis. schools some of the lessons obseiTcd were of 
a diill nature, in two there were examinations, in twelve 
there were review lessons, only eight teachers gave any- 
thing that could be called a problem lesson, and in none 
^puld the recitation be called a study lesson. 

Usually the material of the recitation was new and 
i been assigned for preparation. The average period 
las very short. Little effort was made to discriminate 
'Etween essentials and non-essentials. Study questions' 
1 been prepared by the teacher in a few instances but 
these had not boon used as a help in preparing the les- 
son. They were used as a guide in the recitation. The - 
results were meager. — . 

Except in one school the assignments did not deserve 
be called assignment lessons. They were made at the 
'oae of the recitation in less than half a minute, called 
> attention to difficulties, were clear and definite only 
b to number of pages and paragraphs, and betrayed en- 
fce lack of preparing for the assignment. They did not 
" i t« an effective and aggressive attack and were alto- 
too formal. No individual assignments were 
Pupils' work was very general in consequence 
i lacked specific aim. 

Use op Engush. 

Eighteen teachers used poor English, using double 
jatives, improper contractions, plural verbs and pro- 
Brans with singular antecedents and vice versa, and con- 
sing past tenses and past participles of verbs. 



CoBSBCTioei Of Enon. 

CoR«etiaD of e«KitiaI entin ij papas i 
made, if at all, by nqnirHie ^ipfls to csmct l^tat 6 
emn. Seventeen teaehras madj eallej'tfae attaitiaB 
of papQa to their rairtakea witlnnit danandni^ anjtfciti^ 
of thMn. Tweitj-tltree paid no attention to gramatieal 
erron. Tiartj-a^A led pnpUs to aee their errors and to 
correct theoL Snffieieot eraphaw waa not laid opoB 
eorreet fonna to eradicate tncorreet odes. No record waa 
kept of reenrring erton whidi were Mk^ to retard tlw 
progreM of ptipila. 



SPECIAL METHODS. 
Reading. 

Beading recitatioDfl were rarely over ten minQtei 
long, iie\'cr more than fifteen, and in some cases aaly 
live, in primary reading the word method was oom- 
monly used. The word and sentence methods were com- 
bined in some inatances.'A few teachers used the phonic 
methods. Phonic analysis was not taught in more than 
a half-dozen schools. Three teachers confessed to oung 
ihe time-honored alphabetic method. 

The Baldwin readers were nsed in most of the coan- 
ties, the Cyr came next, Barnes nest, then followed in 
order of nnmber, Brooks, Blodgett, Progressive, Harper, 
and Heath. 

Silent reading was unknown in the first two moothfl 
of the first year. Artieolation and prononciation drills 
were unknown in intermediate and grammar grades. 
The dictionary was nsed to a limited extent, and then 
merely to get definitions which were nothing more than 
synonyms and often meant less to the pupils than the 
original words. Dramatics were used in one school. 

Criticisms were directed to the mechanics of reading 
and seldom aided in securing expression or in thought- 
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getting. The private reading of pupils was not directed 
and but few teachers aided their pupils in selecting li- 
brary books. 

Supplementary reading material was supplied in a 
few schools and a few were supplied from a neighboring 
city library. In one county supplementary reading was 
supplied from the office of the county superintendent. 

SPEIiLING. 

The spelling period varied from three to ten minutes. 
The average number of words was ten. These were usu- 
ally selected from spellers but sometimes from readers 
and other texts. The State course was followed better 
in the lower grades in spelling than anywhere else. Laws 
of habit formation were followed unconsciously. No 
stress was laid on diacritical marking, syllabication, and 
accentuation. Spelling was taught incidentally in only 
three or four cases. Column spelling was the rule and 
dictation and composition exercises were unknown. 
Children were not required to use spelling words in sen- 
tences and were seldom required to correct mis-spelled 
words. Oral and written spelling vied with each other 
for supremacy in the upper grades, but oral predom- 
inated largely in the lower grades. 

Writing. 

The handwriting period was usually scheduled for 
fifteen minutes, but seldom received more than ten, and 
frequently was crowded out altogether. Various kinds 
of copy books were used. A few pupils received individ- 
ual help, but no systematic teaching of good form, cor- 
rect spacing, good alignment, and good proportions was 
undertaken, except in so far as copies in the copy books 
were followed. 



Abithmetio. 

The arithmetic period was usually ten minutes for^ 
the grades below the seventh, and fifteen for the bctW 
and eighth. Only a few cases of aggressive drill w^ 
were observed. No time was spent upon new problq 
illustrating old principles, practically none upon y 
paring the way for or removing the difficulties of l 
work to come. In almost every school aU the time i_ 
spent in testing the pupils upon the assignment. AW 
tntely no time was spent upon the preparation of on 
inal problems by the pupils. A few teachers i 
genuine effort to develop rules but the rule waa to T ^ 
by the riile. Answers were seldom verified. There '^ 
not a single instance of cheeking answers except by"! 
ferring to book answers. 

Accuracy of statement was not usually required,'H 
ther was accuracy of solution always demanded. ~ 
lems were usually written and little oral work was ^V< 
The text book was used almost exclusively, 
was not expected. Emphasis was not plaeed on impi 
tant subjects. 

Nine teachers used games in primary work. Solutiu 
of problems was generally placed on the board. 
planationa were not often required. 



Geogeapht, 

The length of the geography period below the t 
enth grade was usually ten minutes. For seventh t 
eighth grades it was fi'om ten to fifteen minutes, 
phasis was placed on place geography. Type forms v 
seldom studied. There was no verification of phyffl 
graphic principles. Books were supplemented in a i 
few schools, There was no attempt to have the red 
tion proceed in the order of statement of aim and * 
lection of data, re-statement of principles underlyl 
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[ata, and inferences and verifications. The recitation 
ras of the exami]iation sort and the children answered 
L terras of the test-book. The latter was seldom used 
B an authoritative basis for confirming or refuting the 
Jidity of judgments reached otherwise. Geographical 
e taught in isolation. There was little conacious 
port to select certain minimum essentials and to insist 
ipon their mastery. 

HiSTOBT. 

History periods varied from ten to fifteen minutes. 
A very few teachers emphasized movements, some em- 
phasized events. Others emphasized neither and per- 
mitted the recitation to be a lifeless attempt at repeating 
the topics of the book. Only one teacher made the work 
concrete, that is, made the pupils see and feel in terras 
of the historical characters themselves. Texts wei'e sup- 
Jlemented in sis schools. Source material was unknown 
1 teaehera as well as to pupils. Causal relationships 
fid not trouble teachers sufficiently to suggest their pos- 
■bility to the pupils. Teachers did not point out moral 
1 ethical situations. If any particular interest was 
lanifested, it was in men rather than in forces. History 
s not come into its own in country schools. 

IjAnottage and Grajjmar. 

The length of these recitations varied from ten to fif- 
1 minutes, Grammatical form was neglected but re- 
ilived greater attention than facility and freedom of ex- 
__' ' In a few schools the recitation in langaage 

was bastid on topics relating to the children's environ- 
ment, tiaually it was based on a text. 
^^ The chief gi'amatieal errors were the same as those 

^^^^ the teachers listed elsewhere. These mistakes were 
^^^Horreeted occasionally but they were not sufficiently 
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stressed to embarrass the pupil or class or to break j 
the habit. 

Much daily written work was required but it w^ 
used more aa a makeshift to keep children busy than as 
a means of improving their speech. Sentence work and 
compositions were sometimes read and corrected in class. 
Sometimes they were corrected by the teacher out of 
class and returned. Sometimes the best work was saved 
for exhibition pui-posea. Much of it found its way into 
the waste basket without being corrected at all. In a 
very few schools pupils were required to rewrite their 
corrected papers to try to make them perfect. 

Four schools had no seventh and eighth grades and 
so had no formal grammar. All the others had formal 
grammar five times a week in ten or fifteen minute reci- 
tation periods. The text-books used were as follows r 

In 27 Bchools Govdr was need. 





»nd Row ■ 


Melculf 










Reed Bsd EcUogs ' 



















Typical lessons illustrating phases of work or method 
not indicated in the regulation common branches were 
seen in three schools. One was a very fine music lesson, 
and two were fine lessons in physical education in whi^h 
exercises with dumb-bells were given. One school was 
using the home credit plan. 
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THE TEA0HIN6 IK DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 

1 


Primary reading was most poorly taught in 8 


schools. 


Arithmetic ' 






.. ig 


» f 


Reading ' 






" 15 


»» 


History 






" 


. > 


Grammar ' 






" 6 


. . 


Language ' 






" 5 


f . 


Spelling 






,, 4 


. . 


Nature Study ' 






.. 1 


school. 


Civics 






>. 1 


. . 


Writing 
Physiology ' 






.. 1 


»» 






... ,, 2 


schools. 


Geography ' 




f .. ff >> g 


. . 


Arithmetic ' 


' best " '» ie 


1 . 


Grammar ' 


t t 


"17 


* . 


Geography ' 


f f 


"10 


. . 


Reading ' 


> • 


.... 20 


. 1 


History * 


» t 


.. 8 


. . 


Physiology ' 


> > 


.. 2 


. . 


Civics 


> t 


.. 1 


school. 


Mnsic ' 


» i» »» *'i 


> 


Arithmetic ' 


' well " »• 12 


other schools. 


Reading in ' 


» 1 


K* 15 


. . . f 


Grammar ' 


f • 


"12 


. . > . 


History 


> > 


»» 6 


>* » . 


Geography ' 
Physiology ' 


> * 


" 


tt tt 


> 1 


" 2 


. . . . 


Spelling 


» t 


" 4 


. . . . 


Primary Work ' 


t t 


" 2 


. . . . 


Civics ' 


" " 1 


• ' school. 



TRAINING OP TEACHERS. 

In High Schools. . 

Of the seventy-eight teachers, fifty-four were grad- 
uates of a four-year high school, five of a three-year high 
school, eight had had two years of high school work, and 
one had had one year. Ten had had no high school work 
whatever, having completed only the eighth grade be- 
fore beginning to teach and having taken nothing be- 
yond that since. 

In Normal Schools. 

Two teachers were Normal school graduates, one had 
had two years in a Normal school but one of these was 
academic, six had had one year, two a half year, one had 
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had two terms of twelve weeks each, one had had i 
term of twelve weeks, two had had three summer t 
of fflx weeks each, nine had had two summer term^ 
six weeks each, fourteen had had one term of 
. and one had attended a Normal summer school less t 
six Weeks, leaving thirty-nine, exactly half, who 
never been inside of a Normal school. It will furthei 
observed that of the thirty-nine who had attended a J 
mal school, only eleven had attended as much as a I 
year. It follows that the Normal school has had 1' 
opportunity to affeet the teachers and the work of Jt 
rural school. The work done by those who ha ' 
a Normal school' less than a year was largely aeadel 
getting ready for examinations, and not profeasitu 
not the work that trains for teaching. 

The problem of the Normal school seems to the w 
to be how to get these teachers into the Normal acl^ 
Special courses for rural teachers are being offer 
some of the Illinoia Normal schools and some studl^ 
are taking advantage of these courses, but it is the i 
story. As soon as a teacher shows herself capable L 
country district a neighboring village or town offersil 
special inducements to come to town and usually 8hftJ| 
eepts. Many writers on the subject believe that i' 
conditions in the 'country can be made more att 
teachers wUl remain there. Fifteen years of earefutH 
servation on the part of the writer does not justify f 
belief. The call of the city continues to appeal to-.| 
teacher and only now and then do we find one who V 
ingly remains in the country, no matter what the a ' 
or the advantages. The writer has known teache^E 
give up $65.00 a month in the country to take $45.0 
month in town. 

In Colleges, 

One of these teachers had had a four-year Col 

course, one had had two years in College, one had J 
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one year, and one had had three months. None of the 
college people had had any Normal training. 

Experience. 

The experience of the seventy-eight teachers varied 
. from their first year to their twenty-eighth. 



18 


were 


teaching their 


first wyear. 


11 


i> 


tt 


tt 


second ' 




12 


»» 


*i 


tt 


third 




9 


ij 


*i 


tl 


fourth ' 




9 


*« 


It 


II 


fifth 




6 


•> 


M 


tt 


sixth ' 




3 


t« 


It 


tt 


seventh ' 




1 


was 


It 


her 


eighth ' 




2 


were 


11 


their 


tenth ' 




2 


"• 


tf 


It 


twelfth ' 




2 


tf 


tl 


tt 


seventeenth year. 


1 


was 


If 


her ' 


eighteenth " 


1 


I* 


tt 


tt 


twentieth ' " 


1 


«« 


It 


It 


twenty-eig 


hth year. 



This made the average teaching age of this group 
of teachers four and nine-thirteenths years. 

While only eighteen were teaching their first year, 
fifty-three were teaching their first year in the school 
they were in, making 68 per cent of the teachers begin- 
ners in the schools they were teaching. Of the rest, thir- 
teen were teaching their second year in the school they 
were in, six their third year, two their fourth, one her 
fifth, two their sixth, and one her eleventh. 

These figures show frequent changes of teachers and 
account in part for inefficient work. 

'These figures show frequent changes of teachers and 
account in part for inefficient work. 



Total Number op Different Schools Taught. 

The total number of different schools taught in var- 
ied from one for all beginners to eight for one who had 
taught seventeen years. 
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Interest in Rural Life. 

These teachers were all ^ven an opportunity to Bay 
whether or not they were especially interested in rural 
life and rural school problems. The claiina on this point 
were not great but they were greater than appearances 

warranted. 

Professional Interest. , 

Professional interest as shown by teachers' answers 
to questions asked was up to the standard. Seventy-four 
attended institutes and other teachers' meetings regu- 
larly; four wotdd not say. Seventy laid some claim to 
outside reading, mostly the Teachers' Reading Circle 
books; the others said they were too busy to read any- 
thing but the papers. 

Addition Ai. Facts, 

Seventeen of the schools visited were Standard 
schools ; one was a Superior school. 

Seven of the teachers visited were men; seventy-one 
wci'e women. 

The ninth grade was attempted in two of the scho^Ur 
but the results were poor. Lack of time, preparation, 
equipment, numbers, and enthusiasm accounted for this. 

Conclusions. 

Teachers generally are poorly equipped for work in 
the country. They do not understand its needs nor ap- 
preciate its opportunities. 
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Teaching is mechanical and poor. 

Frequent changes in teachers are deplorable. 

Teachers need a sense of their responsibility and of 
the dignity of their work. 

Young people must be trained to see needs of schools 
and how to teach. 

Professional zeal is a surface feature. It has not 
reached the heart and life. 

There is an over-abundance of worthless charts, not 
necessarily worthless in themselves, but worthless be- 
cause no one uses them. 

Libraries are poor, inadequate, and not suited to the 
schools. 

Communities are not awake to their needs. 

The question of suitable boarding places for teachers 
is an important and serious one. 

The Normal schools have had little opportunity to 
affect the teaching in the country school. 

The country school needs a new baptism. If a John 
the Baptist has arisen, his preaching has not materially 
affected a large proportion of our country schools. He 
may be preparing the way, but the valleys have not been 
filled, the hills and mountains have not been brought 
low, and the rough places have not been made smooth. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Edgar Packard, Illinois State Normal Vniversity.M 

Itfy report consists of fifty-three rather elaborate i 
of notes covering the fifty-three schools I visited ok 
many different days. It also includes these mei 
gleanings from the notes: 

The fifty-three schools were located in eleven c 
ent counties: viz., McLean, Logan, Macon, Livingf 
La Salle, Iroquois, Grundy, Bureau, Peoria, Henry I 
Bock Islatvl. 

In getting one's geographical knowledge the« 
some advantage in facing the north. The countyj 
Grundy is taking this idea into consideration in arnp 
ing the new buildings and the new seats in the old biu 
ings. The reports show the following : facing north, i 
teen schools; south, fifteen schools; west, 
schools ; and east., nine schools. 

Out Buildings. 
Evei'y school visited was provided with out-boj 
ings. One school had but one building for both i 
One had a building for the girls and an old shed for | 
boys. One had a double out-building with a single h 
partition between the two parts, the two doors were 4 
a few inches apart. Another school had two sepu 
"out buildings, but they were only eighteen inches ap| 
The boys' out-building in one school had the wes' 
boarding removed on the side toward the girls' buil^ 
Only two schools had urinals for the boys, and only iS 
schools had the out-buildings properly screened, 
of the buildings had the walls covered with obscene I 
tures usually the worst in the girls' buildings, 
the buildings belonging to the girls had the worsfl 
scription I liave ever seen. They had been placed t" 



e who were waiting for the interui'ban ears. Most 
f these buildings are never scrubbed, and in the larger 
schools the boys out-building is generally filthy. The 
-vaults in most eveiy ease are open to the light where 
warms of flies are hatched. These flies swarm into the 
ichool room at the dinner hour particularly. One school 
'»ad screens to keep the flies out. Several schools suf- 
^red from bad air and heat, because the doors and win- 
3 were closed to keep the flies out. In one school 
Ihey were poisoning flies. , 

School Yards. I 

The average size of school yards visited was less than ■ 
Of the thii-ty-eight yards measured the avor- | 
ige was three-fourths of an acre, the largest was two and 
" alf acres, and the smallest was one-fourth of an 
In most places the roads are too wide and the 
ihool yards too small. (Counting eight miles of road 
3 the district every foot cut off of the side of the road 
t it could be brought to the school yard would make 
e acre. If such a change could be made the road 
priWld not miss it while the school would greatly appre- 
■ a it.) 

BtriLDINQ. 

Of the fifty-three buildings visited, forty-seven were 
Frame buildings and six were brick. Of the brick build- 
Jigs two were new and four were very old. Only two 
' the frame buildings were new and while forty-five 
Were from ten to seventy-flve years old. Seven were 
jprotided with basements, three of the basements were 
/ dirty, one was fairly clean, one was as clean as the 
EBt of the building, and two had room only for the fur- 
e and fuel. Of the basement furnaces three took all 
f the cold air from the floor of the school room, two took 
B cold air from the outside and two from both places. 
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Wateb Supply. 
A good many schools run without any drinldug wa- 
ter. One school has a cistern. In another school a pail 
of water was brought from a farni house and set down 
in the yard. The children gathered around it, and dip- 
ping a common eup to the very bottom of the pail each 
time, drank what they could and then very economically 
poured the remainder back into the pail. Still another 
school had a well but the children said they pumped a 
part of a snake out of the* well and had quit drinking 
the water. 



The schools of La Salle County are well supplied 
with good library books. The five schools visited had 
libraries as follows: 113 books, 184 books, 247 boofca, 272 
books, and 333 books. In addition to these they have a 
county system of supplementary readers by which a 
teacher may get all of these readers she can use. 

These readers as a rule contain the best that has been 
written. The library books have been carefully chosen. 
The only objection is that instead of some of the his- 
tories there might have been copies of Longfellow, WTiit- 
tier, and Lowell. The county superintendent prescribea 
courses in reading and certificates are issued to those 
doing the required work. As many as fifty thousand 
school children and ten thousand other people have fin- 
ished these courses in a single year. 

Musical Instruments. 

Many schools have organs but very few of these or- 
gans are in condition to be played. In most cases the 
mice have done the damage. In one school the teacher 
had rented a piano and expected to find some way to pi^^ 
the rent. Another school has a good piano of its own. 
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Slates. 
The old slate has maay devotees. In one eehool prim- 
itive methods were used in erasing the work from them. 

Heating and Ventilating. 

Thirteen of the schools still have stoves with no 
fcaeket or ventilating system attached while forty schools 
lave some form of modem heating and ventilating. 
Bome of these forty have only a jacket for the stove and 
pave to depend on the doors and windows for ventila- 
Several basement heaters take all of the "fresh" 
iir from the schoolroom floor. 



The County Superintendents. 

It was a very unfavorable time to visit the county 
ruperintendents. An exceedingly warm political cam- 
paign was in progress and many of the superintendents 
". active opposition. They were dividing the time 
mong polities, office work, and supervision. The school 
mpported by public taxation is about the only business 
"a tiie world that could run at all with such a dearth of 
mpervision. The visits are necessarily very short and 
TBvy far apart. The record of one superintendent was 
1 schools in one day and forty-nine in one week. I 
'■er in one instance dividing the weight of the 
hiperintendent by the number of country schools and 
found there were twelve ounces of supervision for each 
|ehool. Now twelve ounces is a very small amount of 
mpervision where there is such a great complexity to 
ijipervise. Usually the county superintendents have no 
ftope of covering the entire field. Their time is em- 
^oyed in helping those that want their help and where 
piere is opposition and stubbornness they, "Flow geutly. 
Sveet Afton. " In such districts their presence is more 
1 the nature of a passover than a visitation. Like the 



angel of old, they see the hlood sprinkled on the door 
post, the hlood of some predecessor or possibly their own 
— and they pass over. I'hey ean't do everything and 
they try to do what meets the least reaistance and prom- 
ises the best returns. They emphasize different lines of 
work in their supervision, one superintendent has great 
faith in devi«es. His teachers are well supplied with 
material and helps, and devices for drill work and so on. 
The teacher is allowed five dollars a year for this 
work, and in one school there was a special desk in which 
to keep this material. Another superintendent empha- 
sizes the improving of school property, making careful 
inventories and encouraging his people to make greater 
efforts. Still another superintendejit places the empha- 
sis on school libraries and supplementary readers, and 
reading courses. Readers arc loaned to the schools if 
the teachers will come after them and be responsible for 
them. He also has a system of certificates -that has al- 
ready been mentioned. Still another superintendent has 
a system of reports by which he keeps in touch with 
evei-y school and of every child. These reports have been 
continued for several years and contain an educational 
biography of every child in the County. Then one su- 
perintendent makes a specialty of attendance, another 
of examinations, and so on. 



One teacher that I visited is worshipped by her chil. 
dren. She has taught for sixteen years and has charge 
of the upper grades of a village school. She is faultless 
in dress, in manners, and in speech. She eomes into the 
village on the interurban a few minutes before school he- 
gins and returns as soon as school is out. She does not 
make herself very familiar with the children, but re- 
mains for them more of an ideal than a real. She is not 
normal trained and some things she does raise the clouds 
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lof criticism in the observer, but before he can crystallize J 
^or condense them into foi'm they are melted into vapor I 
■ by the genial atmosphere of her presence. 

I have used the word "worship" here and I have . 
lused it advisedly. As one watches the largest boy, the 
Jelumsiest boy, the dullest boy, all of them as they march 

" 1 and out, as they study, as they stand and recite yon 
iBay to yourself, "This is more than mere respect, this is 

worship." 



■PurBL A mere 











































































[Imai baie yon wrote t 
"That would be iwitir goods." 



Many times the idea came to me that the teacher is , 
the mother and the state is the father. When I found 
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the teacher in some old broken building I thought of the 
teacher as the wife of an invalid or of a profligate. 

One of these old buildings is here shown (Picture 
No, 1). It brings to mind Whittier's lines; "Still sits 
the sehool-house by the road, A ragged beggar sunning" 
— with a great deal of emphasis on the "StUl. " Picture 
No. 2 shows the inside of the same building. The old 
double desks have 1866 stamped upon them. Now the 




district abounds with wealth. Picture No. 3 showa a 
home from which one pupil of this school comes. A 
few miles away is the interurban station shown in 
No. 4- This beautiful building in which they will 
never remain but a few moments, show what they de- 
mand architecturally from the public utilities. TMs set 
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■ Tlf pictures could be duplicated in many districts that I 
■'Visited. Picture No. 5 shows how their treatment of the 
KJead children differs from their treatment of the living 
lehildren. Picture 6 shows us the buildings in which 
['they are for one hour on Sunday ; in the school house the 
thildren spend six hours five days in the week. 

The Schoolroom Order, 

The conduct of school children is as a rule good. Of 

. : fifty-three schools visited there was only one in 

[wliich there was no semblance of control. In this school 

i children talked aloud, walked about at will and sat 

nth whom they wished. 

The teacher waa not conacioua of disorder and only 

fionee during the entire day did she say anything in a 

■isorrective way. One boy was turned around talking to 

Ihe boy back of him. She told them they must sit to- 

Bi|[ether if they wished to talk. In another school they 

rwere holding examinations and the children were con- 

I versing with one another and consulting their books 

F freely in this work, They were not noisy and were not 

■"playing. Their efforts resulted in a joint rather than in 

T an individual product. In yet another school the disor- 

^ der would become louder and louder until the teacher 

would notice it and hiss. At this hiss they settled in a 

moment but only to get noisy again and have the hiss 

repeated. In a very large school the teacher responded 

to every disorder by slapping the children with her book 

or by making them stand or sit on the floor. She looked 

L upon every disorder as a crime that must be punished. 

I rather than as a guide board pointing to some defect in 

I the system. One teacher made nearly all of the disorder 

Lin her school by talking so load and so much. 

Of the fifty-three school teachers only one had the 
■larger view of what a district school should be. This 
\ teacher was endeavoring to make the school minister to 
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the educational betterment of everybody in the district. 
An abundance of good nature and tact was shown. They 
had had over two hundred people present at one time 
to their regular evening gatherings. The special train- 
ing of this teacher consisted of only two summer terme 
iii a state normal Bchool. 

A graduate of the full course in a normal school had 
organized a mother's club, but the only reason given for 
having this organization was to get better things for the 
school. There was no vision of doing something for any- 
one but the children. There was full faith that the sys- 
tem with some improvements would be able in seven or 
eight years to give the children enough education to last 
them seventy or eighty years. One might as well expect 
to put enough steam in the boiler of a locomotive to take 
the train to the distant terminal. The one other normal 
graduate visited did not have any clear view of com- 
munity work. 

Public Meetingr. 

In every district visited, I tried to meet the people — 
all of them if I eould get them to an afternoon or 
evening meeting, or to meet at least a few of them in 
their homes. Tn all I held twenty-three public meetings. 
At one school we announced an evening meeting. Not 
one of the eight land owners in the district had a child 
in school although there were twenty-eight children en- 
rolled. When I went to the meeting I found the room 
already crowded and four of the men were drunk, one 
was stretched out on the floor. As I started to talk to 
them, I told them to ask any questions they might have 
and to ask them at any time. At first the man on the 
floor annotated my remarks which greatly delighted the 
young fellows gathered around him. At last he called 
out "Stranger, I want to ask a question. Why don't we 
have free schools!" I replied that we did have free 
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.schools, and that wf had them in every state in the 
[limioQ. I started m to tell what a blessing this was — 
when he interrupted again by saying, I had not 
^'answered his question, and he repeated it. I replied 
'.that I had answered his question and went on to explain 
■t they were free to the children that attended 
.although they arc not free to the state and its taxpayers. 
'^he third time he interi-upted me with the same ques- 
I told him that if I had not answered it I would 
'have to give it up. The question was like asking why we 
did not have a moon when we had a fine one shining. 
His response "And let her shine" raised a roar of 
laughter. As I was making such little headway I took 
from my pocket a picture of "Child Handel" and fast- 
-.ening it to the wall began explaining it in tei-ms of their 
■own struggles. I had used pictures elsewhere as a last 
resort and they had not failed me and this one did not 
'fail me, The man on the floor crawled to the front of 
the room and climbed up on a bench to see and hear. 
Another man almost too drunk to hold up his head came 
up after the meeting to see the picture and ask questions 
about it. Ah I was walking along, on the way to a farm- 
house that night the man that was lying on the floor 
overtook me. He was driving a wild colt to an open 
buggy and had five small children in with him. When 
he saw me he said he wanted to talk to me. He opened 
the conversation by asking me if he had gotten in bad 
with me. I assured him everything was all right where- 
upon he invited me to take dinner with him the next 
day that he might tell me all about their district which 
he designated as the "bad lands." 

I told him that my schedule prevented my accepting 
and he continued. He lived on a ranch owned by a very 
prominent man, and this man was to be there to dinner 
I the next day and he wanted us to meet. He said the man 

^^B was a big hearted soul and he had a big heart for all the 
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children. He had offered to pay one-half of the costl 
a good school if the reat of the taxpayers would pay t 
other half but they had refused. Here he grew morel 
earnest and added; "When I asked you why we doi 
have a free school I meant what I said. We don't 1 
a free school here. My boys are bright to learn at hoi 
but they can't learn nothing at this here school." 
here I might submit some evidences I had on the € 
of this teachers' knowledge. Two examination queatiol 
she gave that day to the seventh grade history i"' 
were, "In what year did Columbaa discover the ITnitt 
States?" and "In what year did Balboa discover i 
United States?" I remained all night with a wee' 
landowner and director of the schools. His story i 
that the people with children would not furnish clothl 
that the children might go to school in bad weather. 
said that I had come on a fine day and found them i 
in school but if I had come on a cold day there probm 
would have been nobody there. I had noted that day t 
though it was in November yet several of the eluldl 
were barefooted, and very ragged! He said, if the j 
ents would dresa their children and send them regi ' 
to school he would be the first to vote taxes to put i 
good school, but the people spent their money 
whiskey and the children went barefooted all winter, ; 
The school had to close down in bad weather for f 
lack of pupils. About a month after this the tead 
wrote me that school had shut down. To me it looked^ 
if the board hired some untrained, inexperienced t 
from choice rather than from necessity. The bttildi 
was old, and there was not a library book, a wall pict 
or a help of any kind- Such a school gave the child] 
almost nothing for attending and they remained I 
home. The board then diamiaaed the teacher and j 
that way eliminated the expense and trouble of a schn 
Another drunk man during my attempted address a 



L how many months school had to be maintained. He, 
f too, probably implied more in his question than I under- 
jfltood. 

I w6nt to one school and on a rainy Wednesday morn- 

ng. The interurban car passed by the school and a 
L young lady got off the car when I did. I asked her if 
r she was the teacher. I shall never forget her reply. 

Turning toward me with a look and a voice that were 
f both like a flash she said, ' ' You bet I am. " As I uuder- 
P Btood this language we were acquainted at once. I 
laaked her about getting the parents in for a meeting. 
I She said that the parents would bring their children 
I to school and I could aak them. They consented to come 
Pout at four o'clock although two members of the board 
I were on the jury and had to spend the day in town. 
I We had about a dozen adults to the meeting and the 
I children remained. At first I talked to them in a gen- 
I- eral way, and then told them that it was almost time for 
I my car and as I was not running for office, had nothing 
) to sell and never expected to see any of them again I 
I would talk to them of how they were mistreating their 
■ children although they thought more of these children 
['than they did of themselves. Then I called attention to 

V the big double desks, the uncurtained windows in front 
rot the children, the walls painted black and the horrible 
) display of obscenity on the walls of the out-buildings. 

V Then I added that when they had made these Jmprove- 
I ments I would return and we would have a celebration. 
[ This was in October and on the first of the following 

J Alarch this yon-bet-I-am teacher wrote me that the im- 
J.provements were all made and she was instructed to ask 
yme to set the date of the celebration, 

I was there for the whole day and evening on March 
iI6lh. The people came out and other improvements 
r were planned. 

One school had thirty six square inches missing from 
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the front door and other things likewise. At noon I 
went to a magnificant farm house for a lunch. The man 
had just brought in a fine load of corn and was ia ex- 
cellent humor. He invited me to eat with him, Pasked 
if I could get the parents out to an afternoon school 
meeting. He laughed heartily but shook his head in 
regard to a school meeting that interfered with com 
husking, I asked if he visited his hogs. Again he 
laughed and added that he had to visit them or they 
would die. I told him that would he a calamity it is 
true but it would also he a calamity if all of our children 
went wrong. And I thought if we could visit our hoga 
every day we ought to visit our children once in a whije. 
His wife cried out "Give it to him" whereupon we all 
laughed. "I don't see for the life of me," continued the 
gentleman, "what you would do at a school meeting." 
Emboldened by the remark of his wife I replied about aa 
follows : ' ' When I got off the train down at your village 
this morning a half dozen other men alighted at the 
same time. They went to the best hotel, engaged the 
best rooms, bought the best cigars which they sat down 
and smoked, and then went out to tell you men what 
kind of automobiles to buy, what kind of farm machin- 
ery to buy, what kind of building paint to buy, and so 
on. They are doing their work weU for I have observed 
that you are up-to-date on all of these things. But I 
have come out here in a quiet, modest manner to tell 
you not how to get more of the wealth of Illinois in 
automobiles, machinery or paint; but how to get more 
of it into the minds, the hearts, and the characters of 
the children." We had our meeting but he did not 
attend. I asked a gentleman with me to compare tbf 
value of one automobile present with the value of the 
entire school plant, land and aU. He smiled and said 
that I could add two or three years of the teacher's 



ialaiy to the school plant and the automobile would still 
pl^e worth the more. 

Pupna. 

One boy had enough individuality to have delighted 
Ithe heart of Kousaeau even when he was soaring to 
■letherial heights' on th§ wings of his rhetoric. The boy 
Iwaa about fifteen years old, tall, and named Tom. As 
■Ihe tocher was perfectly capable of quelling any dia- 
■turbance she gave the children great liberty. They ' 

]ked to her at any time on any subject just as freely ' 
las if they had been in an informal gathering. Here is i 
liia recitation in response to the teachers' command to | 
|tel^ about Jefferson's War Policy. He arose to his full 
■lieight and in loud tones began, "Well now then, Na- 
Kpoleon, Yes, thats' his name— Well now then, Nppoleon. 
■Well now — now (Teacher reading — "He forbade any of 
Tths aiiipB") — Beance that Nopolean didn't have no navy, 
iLord Nelson destroyed it in a big sea fight., (Another 
[.Htadent began at this point.,) I can tell it ! I can tell it ! 
I They made such a poor treaty,, well sir, this important 
I act why it forbid any war with England." In closing 
I the recitation the teacher had them close their books for ] 
I review. 

Teacher: "Who was the first president!" all the . 
fti^hildren, reciting like a crash of artillery — "Washing- 
I ton. ' ' 

ler: "Who was the second president!" Half | 
Ithe children: "Jefferson." The other half of the ehild- 
Iren: "Adams." After much scrapping the order waa 1 
I settled. 

Teacher: "Who was the fourth president!" There 
ft was a silence for several seconds when Tom raising his 
I head and hand as if he had received an inspiration, aii- 
ftnounced, "We haint had him yit!" "No," said the 
f teacher, "but be watching ao you'll know." The day 
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was very warm, the rootn was imall and ennnlecl, l_ 
wiodowv and door were dosed to exclude the svanm a 
fliei. When the eluldr«n eame to tiam the teaeber a 
i^mpatheticaU? if they had their lenoo. "Yes, I've got 
it," said Tom, "but h isn't the leaaoit, it's an awfal 
headache. ' ' A small boj sat with him in the big doable 
seat The little fellow went to sleep. This is the way 
Tom announced it, "Teacher, this here feller wont study 
his lesson — says he's sick." The tea^^er replied with a 
mere, "Probably be is." 

In one school one of the boys kicked at me. It was a 
large school with a fine building and excellent equip- 
ment. The teaeber was a yoong girl beaatifol in feat- 
ures and apparently still more beantifnl in character. 
Conditions were conducive for an ideal school and all of 
the children, except six or rather three pairs, responded 
with the beat they conld do. The teacher had but one 
slogan and that was, "Remember that I trust yon." 
Those called out to recite sat in the front comer of the 
room and the teacher faced them. She never turned 
around once daring the entire recitation. 

When the recitation settled down these three pairs — 
two boys, two girls, and two boys — visited until the reci- 
tation ended. 

They were not very noisy and were ready to adjust 
themselves and begin to stndy as soon as the recitation 
closed. I walked up along the aisle and was watching 
one of the children solve problems when I heard a noise 
back of me. I tamed by instinct acquired while teach- 
ing for over a quarter of a century. I canght a. lad 
with his foot in mid air trying to recover himself after 
kicking. I went way back and sat down until I learned 
his name. Then I got permission of the teacher to speak 
to hini in the hallway. When he came out I stretched 
up to my full height and looking down upon h' 
if be had not kicked at me. 



Why, I kinder kicked out into the aisle." I con- 
tinued by asking him if he had been brought up to treat 
home visitors in that mamier. He assured me that he 
had not. I then asked him H he thought a visitor in 
flchool should be accorded such treatment, and he replied 
that a visitor shouldn't be so treated. I concluded by 
asking him if he felt proud of this act or whether he 
felt sorry and ashamed. He replied that he didn't feel 
very proud of it. He then promised me that he would 
teU^his teacher about it at noon and tell her how he felt 
about it. I was away at noon but at the last recess the 
teacher told me he had not said anything to her. I went 
out on the school ground and asked him about his 
promise and he replied that there were so many giria 
around the teacher he had postponed the matter, but 
would attend to it before school was out. I told him the 
teacher was alone and he could attend to it right now. 
He turned and said he would attend to it at a later time. 
I told him if he did not attend to it at onee I would 
go with it to his parents. He went. I followed and he 
was teUing her about it. I then talked to him in her 
presence where-upon she invited me to give the talk to 
the entire school as they all needed it. I tried to explain 
that only a few of the children needed anything in this 
line but she rang the bell and brought them in. I spoke 
^to them about as follows: I have tried here today to be 
orderly in my conduct and as respectful to your 
.■teacher as I could be. There are several reasons why I 
ive acted in this way. One of these reasons I shall tell 
■you. I know that your teacher has more power at her 
command than the mightiest king in the world. Were I 
to become disorderly and refuse to leave when she had 
ordered me out she could call in the school board to re- 
move me. If my friends would come to my help and we 
would be too much for the school board they could call 
on the sheriff and he could deputize every man in the 
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county. If they were not adequate they could call on 
the Governor of lUiiiois who would send the militia. If 
ihey could not handle the situation they eould call on 
the President of the United States who could call oat 
every able-hodied man in the country, from eighteen to 
forty-five years of age, and they conatitnte the mightiest 
single force in this world. Knowing this great fact I have 
tried to treat your teacher and this school as respectfully 
as I could. But some children don't seem to realize how 
much power the teacher has at her command. If you 
will permit me I shall make a suggestion to six pupils 
in this room. Petition your teacher to change your 
seats." Tnming to one of the boys I asked hira what he 
thought of the suggestion. "I don't want to change," 
waB his brief comment. His partner said that he didn't 
either. 

I turned to the girle thinking they would be more 
responsive. The first one only giggled. The second one 
i-esponded as promptly and as forcefully as a powder 
magazine. "I think if I get my lessons it isn't any- 
body's business what I do!" I replied that conduct 
came first, before lesson or anything else ; and promising 
to turn the matter over to her mother and to the county 
superintendent, I sat down. The mother confessed in 
tears that she could do nothing with the girl. The 
county superintendent talked with them but they re- 
fused to change. He promised the teacher that he would 
return and help her out with the matter. I then tried 
to tell the teacher that the man in the cage with wild 
beasts always kept his eyes on them for he knows if he 
doesn't they will pick his bones some day. And if she 
diSn't place her classes where she could keep her eyes 
on her school while hearing the recitations those six 
pupils would be picking her pedagogical bones before 
spring. 



Childken Activities. 

In one school they are mueh interested in the Euro- 
pean "War. If they read of some battle they go out in 
theyard and dramatize it. One day one "soldier" was 
"killed." They made a grave and before they piled 
the leaves in on him the "priest" responded as follows: 
"<xod have mercy on this poor man. He came into the 
world without father or mother, and is going out of it 
with a cannon ball in his heart." 

In another the children have dragged in timbers and 
i tin. and have put up a very creditable structure. 



Stories. 

I inquired for local stories, but found only a few. 
Here is one : An old man about ninety years of age was 
hoeing in the garden when he received a stroke of some 
sort and feU. A passing neighbor picked him up. The 
old man became eonseioua and inquired where he was 
heing taken. The neighbor replied that he was taking 
him to the Tiouse. The old man objected and in pleading 
tones said: "Let me finish the row first." Another 
' stroke came and he was dead. 

An old man was a drunkard and without a friend. 
He had a garden and exchanged the products of this 
garden for whiskey. But on a hot day when he was oat 
hoeing he fell dead. He waa not discovered for several 
days. When the body was found it was so badly decom- 
posed that the coroner ordered it buried at once. One 
neighbor went to town for a coffin and the others dug 
the grave. It was almost midnight when the body was 
at last lowered into the grave. The men looked at each 
other for a moment and then one of them asked the 
others if any of them could pray. They could not. He 
then suggested that they all stand with their hats off. 
This was the only religious exercise they could perform. 
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Across the road from one school the first wooden plow 
in that county did its first work. This plow was taken 
to the World's Fair in Chicago where it stood by the 
side of John Deere's latest production. It was then 
taken to Springfield where it remained many years. It 
was later removed to an old settlers' building that was 
constructed on the county fair grounds. 

AH of the lines in one district ran with the world 
either east and west, or north and south, except that 
across one quarter section there was a diagonal line. I 
I was told that two men occupied that farm in common 
for many years. At last they wished to divide it. With 
an ox team and a plow they made a furrow that angled 
o£f down across the land. This furrow became the per- 
manent botmdary and there are point rows on both 
sides of it. 



REPORT OF RURAL SCHOOL VISITATION 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL SURVEY 

Joseph IT. Hill 

The following report is frauMy impressioniMticv rath- 
er than statistical though it may prove valuable to place 
e Bunimai-ieB of facts in statistical foi-m. Forty-two 
|iehool8 were visited in eight different counties, five in 
^ehland County, eight in Champaign, seven in Vermil- 
, three in McHenry, four in Boone, five in Coles, two 
1 Henry and eight in Ford. On account of the brevity 
f the visit and the incompleteness of the data from two 
T the above list, one in MeHenry and one in Ford 
£!ounty, reports are not appended. The schools may 
""urly be taken to represent average conditions. By de- 
, no consistent principle of selection was followed. 
pBUally the effort was to see some of the better and some 
f the poorer aeboola in each county, but varying elements 
determined the selection, including especially good or ea- 
_^oiaIly poor physical conditions, the cKperienee or lack 
Epf experienceand training of the teacher .the length of the 
"jacher's service in the particular school visited, prob- 
ably good, average or poor teaching quality, strength or 
Pweakness in discipline, the size of the school and the con- 
nience of access. I met with uniformly courteous and 
Sielpful cooperation on the part of the county superin- 
■' mdenta in the counties named as well as all of the 
sachcrs visited. Visits were made to fourteen of the 
rty-two schools in company with the county superiu- 
Hident, twenty-eight were visited alone. Most of the 
^hools were selected in conference with the eoiinty su- 
lerintendents and at their suggestion, though in most of 
Hie schools visited alone the time was selected at my con- 
venience, and I have reason to believe that in a very 
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small number of cases, probably not six in all, did i 
teachers have any previoas knowledge whatever of i 
coming or of the time and purpose of my visit. AU'J 
the county superintendents seemed to me espeeia 
fi'ank in their eooperation and in their efforts and a 
gestious to enable me to see actual average conditions. 4 



Enrollment and Attendance. 

The forty schools included in this report enro|| 
eight hundred and fifty-eight pupils. The largest ntj 
bei' ill any one school was forty-seven, the smallest a 
in two schools, in one of which the actual number in 3 
tendance on the daj* of the visit was five. Seven sch^ 
had twelve pupils or less eni'olled, twelve schools d 
from thirteen to nineteen, fourteen from twenty (I 
twenty-nine, five from thirty to thirty-nine two scht 
forty or above. In thirty-six schools from which the cl 
were obtained the number of children from s" 
not in school is twenty-nine. These twenty-nine werfla 
fourteen districts. The largest number recorded in t^ 
one district is four. Twenty-two districts report i 
The source of information depended upon was the! 
vestigation or impression of the teacher and this majn 
an underatatement of the real condition. Three of jI 
districts not reporting are among the more densely p 
lated ones on the outskirts of a town or where the ti 
er could not have personal knowledge of all the i 
ilies. 

The reports as to tardiness and absence, take&l 
each ease for the school mouth immediately preeee" 
the visit, indicate a fairly healthful condition part 
larly as to punctuality, though for purposes of compi 
son the figures taken for each pai'ticular school hav&'I 
tie value. Some of them represent attendance dm 
the good weather of November, others the " 
weather of January and Pebruary. A glance at i 
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teacher's register iiitiicates in almost all cases thai a few 
Kpupils ill each BchooT, often from a single family, are 
■s^poDsible for the greater percentage of irregalarity in 
attendance. With the great majority of pupils the ideal 
f regularity seems to be well established. In one eounty 
1 epidemic of mumps greatly affected the figures, one 
ichoot with nineteen enrolled reporting one hundred and 
Ixty days absent, another reporting nineteen abseiiees 
int month, and two the month preceding. The figures 
3 to tardiness show that in many schools that is not an 
especially serious problem. The largest number report- 
fed foi' the month for whic# the record was taken was 
wcnty-four in a school having thirty-seven ■eni'olled. 
^our sehoois reported uo tardiness for the entire year, 
md twenty-five out of the forty schools had fewer than 
fcen cases in the monthly report, 

, as in the matter of attendance, delinquency is 

lally confined to a few pupils. One teacher reported 

iJSve cases of tardiness for the month, all by one pupil, 

mother, four, all in one family, the family that lived 

nearest the school house. That coimnunity sentiment 

I. has much to do with the matter or that something is 

L effected by the ideals established among teachers is indi- 

I'cated by the fact that the high percentage of tardiness 

B almost entirely confined to two counties. I noted in 

^two schools the em-ollment of pupils in competitive divi- 

^ons in a contest for a minimum record of tardiness. 

f This, or other special means for reducing tai-diness, may 

I be used in other sehoois, but several teachers with whom 

(the matter was discussed said that so little difSeulty was 

■pow experienced that no special means were used. I 

Kound rarely the record kept in country schools that in- 

idicates the •distinction between absence or tardiness e.\- 

ifiuscd or uncxcused. 
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Distribution op Childeen Among GrIdes. 

Of the forty aehoola aix have all eight grades i 
sented, fomlieeii have seven, thirteen have six, two, i 
and tiiree, three. Three are attempting some i 
grade woi'k but in none of these are all of the i 
grades represented. Of five hundred and sixty-six pS 
pila ill thirty schools, where data as to the distributitm 
by gi-ades ai-e available, the distribution of pupils among 
the several grades is fairly eor^taut, showing, ninety-two 
in the first grade, seventy-eight in the second, eighty- 
eight in the third, sixty-nine in the fourth, fifty-seven in 
the fifth, seventy-three in tie sixth, seventy in the sev- 
enth, thirty-nine in the eighth. In only twelve of the 
thirty schools is the eighth grade represented. The smal- 
ler Tiumbor of pupils in the eighth grade is very prob- 
ably due to the alternation plan suggested by the Illinms 
course of study. One hundred and eighty-six different 
grades or classes represented in these thirty schools show 
enrollment as follows: forty-two gi-ades with one pupil 
eadi, forty-one with two, thji'ty-seven with three, thirty- 
one with four, nineteen with iive, eight with six. four 
with seven, two with eight, two with ten. The ten pupil 
classes were, one of them, a first grade class in a school 
of forty-one pupils, the other, a seventh grade class in a 
school with this peculiar distribution : three grades rep- 
resented, with four pupils in the first grade, five in the 
fourth and ten in the seventh. Some extrenely sug- 
gestive figures might be shown as to the per capita cost 
of instruction per pupil and per grade in such a dis- 
tribution and the expensive wastefulness of our prradht 
one room, one teacher system under average and even 
nnder the best conditions. 

The Daily Proqbam. 
The daily program was posted, usually in a conspie- 
iious place, in a little less than half of the schools via- 
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Tn'all eases there was evideuee tff a definite daily 
Kfograrn and in general it Becroed to be followed with 
[deJity so far as the order of exercises was eoneemed 
^d in most cases with not a great deal of variation as 
p time. I have a recoi-d of six instanees where teachers 
rcrran the time of recitation so as to necessitate the 
1 of one or nioie classes, and a greater number, 
ITobably ten or twelve, mostly young teachers, who, 
_ lygh beginning recitations on schedule time, did not 
EOUpy the full time of recitation and spent the intervals 
i quietly waiting or in giving attention to the work of 
pdividual pupils. The most extreme case of this kind 
s in a small school where an actual note of time .was 
Dade and in a peiiod of ninety minutes just fifty was 
pent in class exercises, the othei' foi'ty by the teacher at 
: desk occasionaUy answering a question of an indi- 
idual pupil but otherwise apparently not occupied. 
' facts should be taken ijito consideration in this ease; 
^e entire grade, consisting of one pupil, was absent, 
nd the teacher, a beginner, was evidently under some 
nibarrassmcnt because of the presence of a visitor. In 
jothei' school, an eighth grade history lesson, (by ques- 
bn and answer) scheduled for fifteen minutes, occupied 
mctly four. This in a countrj' school, where the cry is 

e time to do things, is suggestive of the fact that 

the real difficulty too often is povei-ty of resources. Usu- 
ally, however, the school routine is followed with a good 
degree of regularity and relatively little time was noted 
as lost because of interruptions or variations from a defi- 
nite routine. Pupils almost invariably left their seats to 
recite from a recitation bench in front but usually 
moved promptly though in but few cases with any at- 
tention to systematic order, good form and position. 

The largest number of recitations noted on any pro- 
gram was thirty-seven, the smallest, sixteen, the latter 
in a school having but three grades represented. Usu- 
ally the number varied from twenty-five to tbirty-fivr 
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i-epitation periods. The longest time noted for any reei- 
tation peiiod was twenty minutea, the shortest, five, 
either ten or fifteen minutes being the usual allotment, 
variations depending upon the nature of the subject, the 
advancement of the pupils and the number of pnpils in 
a class. The present day "rural aehool program varies 
very little from the typical one room school program 
familiar to the writer of these notes for a generation. 
"With a general similarity of type, there was noticeable 
a certain special county uniformity of programs indi- 
cating that ill most cases their form and order was de- 
termined by general or special suggestions from the 
county superintendent. A few of the older and more 
experienced teaehera displayed special ingenuity and 
some energy in arranging work so as to keep two or more 
classes busj- in recitations at once. There is very little 
alternation of classes, though some effective combination 
of the work of two grades in certain subjects largely in 
accordance with the suggestions of the Illinois Course of 
Study. One experienced teacher in a large school alter- 
nates certain classes (e. g. history and geography), he 
thinks successfully, in two week periods, that is, doing 
the work ef the month in each subject in two weeks and 
so devoting longer time to the daily recitation while the 
subject is being taken. 

This suggests the idea that, if the one rpom school 
is to continue, a definite problem suggesta itself, and a 
valuable work may possibly be done by working over its 
program of study so as to have intensive work in a smal- 
ler number of subjects at any given time with longer 
daily time devoted tfl each. There is a tremendous 
amount of waste in the one room rural school under its 
pi'espnt organization because of the necessarily frag- 
mentary character of everything that is done. The ne- 
cessity for the frequent change of attention on the part 
of the teacher, who conducts thirty recitations daily, the 
inevitable mental "slipping back" on the part of tha 
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pupil after each days intei'va!, bet-auae yesterday's gain 
was so lAappreeiable, the absence of opportunity really 
to guide the pupiF in his mental processes because the 
time is so short, all suggest that perhaps one mistake of 
the present country school organization is the attempt 
to be doing all the things all the time instead of 'Aoiug 
better a few things at a time with the ultimate result 
that more is accomplished in all. 

There was found in only two or three schools a posted 
program of study for the pupils, though in a larger 
number of instances the study program was found re- 
corded carefully in the teacher's register. But little at- 
tention is paid to a systematic progi-am for pupils study, 
save in the assumption that the interval after an given 
recitation is to be devoted to the preparation for the 
recitation next to follow. 



School Routine and Physical Conditions. 

"With reference to the details of school organization 
and routine, the degree of precision apparent in a well 
ordered grade school was noticeably absent. In two 
schools only the pupils gathered in line outside before 
opening and at recess and entered in order remaining 
standing in position until signal to be seated. In five 
or six observed, they left the room in order, in three in- 
stances marching to the music of the organ: As to moni- 
torial work, none was observed, except that in three in- 
stances a designated pupil passed the waste basket to all 
pupils before dismissal. In one case writing material 
was distributed by pupils and in one it was passed from 
desk to desk from the rear of the i-oom ; usually the col- 
lection of papers and distribution of material was at- 
tended to by the teacher. These matters may seem rela- 
tively unimportant, particularly in a small school, yet 
as a general impression, the school in which greatest eare 
was exercised in these particulars were schools in which 
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other ideals of excelleuce were alao apparently beuig 
beat realized. I have not«d six schools as charSeterized 
hy pi'eeision and good oi'der in position and passing of 
elasBea, thirty-four as indifferent or poor. Veiy rarely 
was attention called to position in reading, in rising to 
recit^or in standing at the blackboard, and in these par- 
(iculars ttjere were many instances of slovenly, eareleas 
and iiidifferent habits. In a few notable eases that wei* 
exceptions, good habits seemed to have been well estab- 
lished so that little stress or direction as to the matter 
was apparent. 

While j^peaking of position, it may be interjected 
here that to the mijid of the writer one of the most eon- 
spifuous shortcomings of all the schools, is the absence 
of attention to the physical conditions of the pupils and 
of any real, systematic or efficient i)hysical training. For 
this, the rank and file of the teachers at work are not 
seriously to be criticised. Notwithstanding the common- 
place of educational theory, so long re)t»rated, that edu- 
cation Is first physical, physical education in the real 
sense is not yet a vital pai't of the educational system. 
Ideals in the country school as to the general sanitary 
conditions affecting the school and the health of the pu- 
pils are far in advance of those a generation ago. As to 
the ventilation and cleanliness of the school room, means 
for preserving unifonnity of temperature, adjustment 
of seats to the size and age of the pupil, purity of water 
supply, the use of the indi\-idual drinking cup, care of 
the premises, there has been great gain, though ideals 
and practice are by no means yet completely consistent, 
hut the point of view that a vital element of elementary 
education is correct habit forming and the use of means 
for proper bodily development seems not yet to be even 
remotely established in determining the activities of the 
school room. In the whole list of visits here recorded, I 
saw little to indicate any sense of special responsibility 
for a knowledge of the physical conditions of the indi- 



vldual L'hildrpii, an investigation of physical defect*, or 
a rt'cognition of the relations of physical and mental de- 
velopment. Two teaehei-H mentioned the fact that pav- 
, ents had been consulted aa to the probable presence of 
r adenoids in the ease of their children, and during one of 
K'the visits a county aupei'intendent called the attention o( 
la teacher to the case of a pupil where this was the prob- 
able difficulty. Early in these visits, the fact that three" 
.^Jachers in succession were wearing glasses, led to a re- 
"flection as to the condition of the eyes of the pupils. 
I While no systematic record has been kept, it is safe to 
i&y that not more than ten or twelve of the more than 
l%ight hundred pupils seen in these visits were similarly 
■ Equipped, while the peculiar manner of holding the book 
l.ln reading, hesitation in recognizing word forms, trans- 
[, position of lettera in spelling, and other indications re- 
y vealed the probability of a great number of eases where 
i^'e tests would be of especial value. I called the atten- 
[Itian of teachers to several such cases individually. Much 
Tin the matter of the investigation of individual physical 
E conditions implies the necessity of expert knowledge and 
r'skill, but the average teachers are not yet in possession 
[■ of any body of inteUigent knowledge or any degree of 
J training that leads theni to detect even superficial indi- 
L cations of abnormality or defect unless the cases are ex- 
■ treine; and as to the systematic development of bodily 
Ipowera and habits as mental powers and habits are sap- 
f posed to be developed through the material and the pro- 
> cesses of instruction, there is nothing in the school pro- 
( gram curriculum to suggest that that is one of the prime 
Lf'nds of the school. There is no point of attack in any 
B organized movement for the betterment of rural school 
P^conditions that seems to me more fundamental, more im- 
portant or more suggestive of great possibilities in the 
S'Beounng of greater school efSciency than this. No more 
f fruitful line of professional study for reading circle 
work or as a more definite requirement in the training 



or certification of teachers can be suggested than a study 
of the hygiene of the school child and of the relations to 
each other of physical and mental growth. 

School Room Equipment. 

It has just been suggested that in the physical con- 
ditions of the school room there is a notable advance at 
least in ideals and standards, if not in complete realiza- 
tion, over the conditions of a decade or two ago. There 
are old and dilapidated school houses, there are still un- 
attractive surroundings, and unsanitary conditions, but 
many things of this character that were once the rule 
are now exceptional. The majority of the schools in- 
cluded in this visitation were not among those recog- 
nized' as "standard" schools according to the Illinois 
plan, but the influence of the standardization plan was 
very evident at least as affecting physical conditions in 
practically all of the schools. It can hardly be said that 
the iniprovement of school room conditions has kept pace 
with the improvement of the fai-m home and in more 
than one ease much was left to be desired, but in no 
school visited, with possibly a single exception, was there 
entire absence of the evidence of plan for the comfort 
and beautifieation of the school room. Many of the 
buildings were old, twelve had been built from forty to 
sixty years at least, five others, thirty years or more, and 
ten more over twenty years. Several of these, where the 
estimate was indefinite, probably belong to the thirty 
year group. Only four of the forty school rooms were 
in any sense modem in plan. These conformed in gen- 
eral to the suggested state depai'tment plans. For three 
of them the current year is the first year in use. All of 
the others in shape and arrangement of lighting belong 
to the "box ear" type. Eighteen of the foi-ty are 
equipped with heaters, generally with accompanying ar- 
i-imgements for ventilation, some have the jacketed 
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stove, usually placed in the comer of the room, and thir- 
teen, the unjaflketed stove. The stoves were usually in ' 
jfood repair, the room comfortably heated and fairly 
- well ventilated. All but two of the schoola were pro- 
vided with bookcase and some library books, the number 
varying from thirty to three hundred voluraes, usually 
fairly well selected. The evidence of intelligent and sys- 
tematic use, however, was not always present. Prac- 
tically all the schools have unabridged dictionaries or 
provide the pupils with small dictionaries, but there is 
very little evidence of habitual use of the dictionary or 
instruction in its use. The school room interiors were 
usually as pleasant as the age and structure of the build- 
ings would permit. Window shades and curtains in 
good repair were usual, neat papering, fairly clean walla 
and some pictures and other decorations conmion. The 
school grounds, however, leave much to be desired. Only 
one school visited had any playground apparatus wor- 
thy of mention and that was largely the result of the 
labor and ingenuity of the teacher and his willingness to 
spend his own money for the good of the school. The 
most positive criticism to be made, however, is on the 
condition of the outhouses. In three instances they were 
within twenty feet of each other, though usually suffi- 
ciently separated; a few of them faced each other, and 
only five of the party were provided with screens, and 
only five with good walks from the school house. There 
was little defacement or vulgarity, and only two or three 
could be called filthy, but a number of the others were 
in poor repair and unsanitary and by no means as clean 
as they should be kept. There was only one really model 
outhouse and that was equipped with cement floor, eas- 
ily removable boxes and other desirable provision for 
cleanliness. In fixing the provisions for a standard 
school, some more definite requirement* and suggestions 
in this particular might well be made. Whatever the 
consolidated school may be able to accomplish in the 
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direction of the enlarged school ground and the school 
farm and garden nothing has yet been jone worthy of 
mention through the one room district school bo far as 
can be judged from the Schools included in this report. 

Order and Conduct op Pupils. 

As to the general atmosphere of the school room, or- 
der and conduct of the pupils and the relation of teacher 
and pupils, the conditions observed are, on the whole. 
such as to give little room for serious criticism. I have 
attempted an arbitrary classification of the schools visited 
as orderly and disorderly schoohj with the result that 
not more than eight, possibly only five, can be placed in 
the latter categoiy. I use disorderly in the sense of the 
presence of any faetoi' in the spirit and conduct of the 
pupils that seriously or generally disturbs the efficient 
management of the eehool. In ordy one school was there 
evident on the surface symptoms of an attitude of an- 
tagonism on the part of any number of pupils toward 
the teacher, a trace of the old traditional feeling that a 
teacher was someone to be resisted; and in this ease it - 
seemed not so much personal, as the teacher had evi- 
dently been winning favor with the pupils and gaining 
ground in school control, as indicative of a low eomnmn- 
ity sentiment and based npoii jiarental opposition and 
criticism, I have classified this in the group of disor- 
derly schools though I rate the teacher as one of the bet- 
tor teachers seen not only in quality of inati-uction but 
in pei-sonality and power of school control. I simply * 
saw her in the process of dealing with a difficult situa- 
tion. I should expect, if making a later visit, to see a 
better school. In three other schools, where there was 
general, concerted and wilful disorder that interferred 
seriously with the progress of the exercises, it seemed 
not 80 much the outgrowth of antagonism as a laxity in 
the standards of discipline and the taking advantage of 
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a weak teacher by undue liberty. This found expression 
in these three schools in continued whispering, audible 
talking, freedom and noise in moving about, and unnec- 
essary interruptions. There was no apparent insubordi- 
nation but the teacher did not control. In one of those 
schools, the teacher had been at work but a short time 
and was the third teacher of the year, as a preceding 
teacher, who was followed by a temporary substitute, 
had given up the school ' ' on account of ill health. ' ^ In 
the three or four other schools tentatively classified as 
disorderly, some of the conditions described above were 
present but to a less marked extent. In the remaining 
thirty or more schools, the only disorder noted was occa- 
sional whispering, with restlessness, moving noisily in 
seats, and idleness particularly toward the close of the 
school session. 

In the schools designated as orderly because the gen- 
eral attitude of the pupils was industridus, obedient, and 
unusually attentive to the business on hand, with little 
to interfere with an ordei'ly program of school proced- 
ure, the most adverse comment to be made is that the 
order was to so large an extent of a listless and mechan- 
ical kind. The children's attitude rarely indicated un- 
happiness or a sense of irksome restraint, but in prob- 
ably half the schools visited, the general impression cre- 
ated was that of an attitude of passiveness and unre- 
sponsiveness rather than of life and alertness. I have 
listed five to eight schools as especially good where my 
notation would be, '* Happy, busy and quiet,'' and per- 
haps an equal number where it would be, ' ^ Happy and 
busy, but noisy." In this latter class were some that 
could be rated among the best in the degree of interest 
shown but in which more or less confusion and noisi- 
ness in voice and movement characterized the work. In 
this particular the manner and habit of the teacher fre- 
quently determined that of the pupils. It was evident 
in more than one instance, particularly anions the men 
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whose teaching was observed, that the order or disorder 
of the school room was almost wholly the reaetiou upou 
the Hphool of the teacher's owu attitude and mode of 
behavior. 

Theae observations coiifii'm the generalization that 
inside of the school room there is but one prime cause of 
disorder, that is, idleness, or rather the lack of purpose- 
ful occupation. While pupils were engaged in I'ecitaUons, 
extcraal indications of inattention were very rare. There 
was not infrequently evidences of indifference, listless- 
ness or lack of responsiveness, but with rare exceptions 
the attitude of respectful attention and the evident ef- 
fort on the part of the pupils to meet the requirements 
of the teacher as well as they knew how. In seat work, 
so long as the pupils had something to do, they busied 
themselves in doing it; only when occupation ceased, 
was there reativeness and disturbance to others. One of 
the best tests of the efficient country school is the re- 
sourcefulness of the teacher not only in keeping the pu- 
pils busy but in giving them occupation that is definitely 
purposeful and pi'oduetive of results. Five schools 
among those visited stand out in the mind of the writer 
as relatively "best schools" realizing most fully the nor- 
mal standard of excellence possible under present rural 
school conditions. An analysis of the reasons for this 
outstanding impression shows that this factor had an im- 
portant bearing upon the excellence of each of them. In 
one of these the most noteworthy feature was the evident 
care with which all details for pupils' occupation had 
been planned beforehand, assignments on the board, de- 
vices and material prepared for primary pupils, in 
short, a definite program in the mind of the teacher foi- 
the work of the day. In another school, after practically 
every recitation period, the teacher made a brief, rapid 
tour of the room. A glance here, a concise suggestion 
thei"?, a brief inquiry answered, was a material help in 
eoneentrating attention and doubtless saved much mis- 
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"directed energy. This was not the desultory response 
[ to the ineidental demand of the pupil but a part of the 
i-e^ular routine and was not time lost. In fact, the in- 
U-quiry may well be raised whether the daily program is 
1 not now planned on the wrong basis, as primarily a pro- 
gram of reeitations with the work of the pupils seeond- 
^ ary aud incidental. Ought it not to be rather a program 
of work with recitation periods incidental 1 



Thi; Quality of Teaching. 

This inquiry suggests the mcst sweeping criticism 
that is to be made as to the actual work of nearly all the 
schools visited, that is that very little teaching is beinj: 
done, but a great amount of recitation hearing with some 

. effective drill ; but teaching in the sense of stimulating 
inqniiy, furuisliing motive for spontaneous mental proc- 
. developing pupils' initiative, was rare. Almost 
without exception the attitude of ths pupils was a pas- 
sive one. They responded in many instances with a cer- 
tain degree of interest to the questions,' the suggestion, 
the initiative of the teacher, but apparently had neither 
disposition nor opportunity to exercise any degree of 
initiative of their own. In all the days of visitation, 

' there could be counted on one hand the number of times 
in which a pupil asked a spontaneous question indicat- 
ing active thinking outside the limit set in an assigned 
lesson from a particular text. Neither teacher nor pu- 
pils expected such an inovation. Practically the univer- 
sal point of view was that the purpose— the sole pur- 

^ pose — of the recitation was the testing by the teacher of 
the ability of the pupils to reproduce an assigned lesson 
or, as in arithmetic, to perform effectively some particu- 
lar process or operation. 

Both testing and drill have their place, but not the 
exclusive place that these obstTvations indicate. The 
blanks suggested for the survey I'flll for jin Hiinlysis of 
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"problem lessons." That analysis is eaay for it can be 
as concisely stated a* the famous chapter on "Snakes in 
Ireland. " There were none, and nothing approaching 
any either formally or ineideaitally attempted. The or- 
ganization of material in all subjects was practically the 
work of the teacher or, more frequently, simply the re- 
production of the arrangement and organization of thp 
subject matter in the particular text book used. The 
assignment of the lesson for the following day was made 
almost invariably at the close of the recitation period 
and was rarely expressed in terms other than ' ' Tako the 
next lesson" or "Study down to-^age" or at best, 
"Tak(? the following topics." A few f^aehers antici- 
pated difficulties by brief cautions or explanations, but 
the progressive development of the pupil's thought, be- 
cause a. problem or a project was given him to attack. 
formed no part of the recitation scheme. As a whole. 
the teaching of primaiy grades was better dime t.han 
that of the uppei' grades, partly perhaps because the 
teachers recognized the necessity of organizing material 
for the beginning pupils iiidependent of text books used, 
and so put more of their own personality into it. As the 
grade work advanced, the evidence appeared with gi«at- 
er frequency of slavish dependence upon or adherence 
to the test book and there was less and less spontaneity 
or originality. These. statements of course are subject t3 
some exceptions yet the impressions, though recoi'dfd in 
sweeping tei'ma, represent accurately the general factfl. 
As to the quality of instruction in particular subjects 
some detailed observations may be made. 

1. Beading. 

Taken as a whole, primary reading is probably bet- 
ter taught than any other subject in the eouutrj' schools. 
There is greatei' evidence than in any other of detlnib^ 
planning for effective drill and greater manifestation of 
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variety and skill in thedi'ill work done thi'ough iise of 
the blackboard, word lists on written aud printed eards 
and other devices for the veeognitiou of words. The 
word method is almost invariable with early attention 
to phonic analysis and spelling; and in a number of 
sehools verj' satisfactory work was' seen in phonic an- 
alysis in the first and second years, particularly through 
the use of similar word combinations or "family 
groups.' It can not be said, however, that as much at- 
tention 18 paid as should be paid from the beginning to 
naturalness of expression and to the unobtrusive though 
systematic corrections of mannerisms and defects of tone, 
entinciation and position which early are so likely to be- 
come fixed habits with children because they ai-e neees-. 
sarily 80 completely aiisorbed in the luechanieal proc- 
esses connected with the recognition of words. The link- 
ing of woi'ds and thought in spontaneous and natural 
oral expression was an end secured too rarely in the 
classes observed, and aitificiaCy and unnaturalness all 
too common. Only one teacher observed made use of 
"dramatics'" or led the children really to feel that thej' 
were impersonating the characters as they read their 
little stories. Two or three, only, sought to secure na- 
turalness by asking the children t-o think how they would 
express the idea if they talked. One teacher, who had 
more than usually good results in expression, required 
the children to Aa the eyes on each sentence and i-ead 
it silently before attempting to read it aloud. The ex- 
pression was noticeably better without apparent drill 
because the attention was not focused on mechanical dif- 
ficulties. In too large a percentage of the classes visited, 
however, the impression was left that the teacher's ideal 
of oral reading was merely the correct pronunciation of 
words. As a rule, this grew more apparent, the more 
advanced the class. There was much mechanical, listless 
and monotonous work, merely the hearing of reading 
without cnmmont except an occasional interjected cor- 
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rection or perhaps at best the reading by the teacher 
without eomm exit ofaparagraphor even the entire lesson 
as a basis for passive imitation. Criticisms, when made, 
were largely confined to the meehamea of reading rather 
than to the appreciative expression of the thought. Much 
honest woi'k was done in the way of requiring pupils to 
reproduce the story or the thought of the lessons read 
and tliis was often valuable, both as a language exercise, 
and as impressing fact and moral value's, but thei'e was 
a general lack of effective linking of thought reproduc- 
tion with thought development and thought expression. 
Telling the story or reproducing the thought of the les- 
son and reading it or interpreting the thought in oral 
form were usually apparently two distinct and unre- 
lated things. That there should be a larger amount of 
i-eading done and more silent reading, more supplemen- 
tary reading from almost the beginning of the reading 
course, is a conviction intensified by the observations 
made. The mechanical difficulties largely disappear 
with pupils who have formed the habit of reading much, 
and this is a ground work, so far as oral reading is con- 
cerned, for the development of correct and effective ex- 
pression. 

2. Arithmetic. 

Next in importance to reading, so far as relative time 
and attention given to it on the school program are con- 
cerned, is arithmetic, and, as is the case with reading, 
probably the piimary work in niunbers is better done 
than the more advanced work. There are some outstand- 
ing instances of really excellent teaching in aiithmetic 
and others of results apparently secured in spite of the 
absence of teaching; but as a rule, in the upper grade 
work in arithmetic the order and selection of material 
was a matter determined largely by the text book and 
the usual method of procedure involved close adherence 
to the book. How far the material was related to the 



ueeds and experiences of the papils was deteiinini 
mainly not by the teacher's discrimination but by what 
happened to be in the book. Difficulties were frequently 
"explained" by the teacher, but rarely anticipated, and 
there waa verj' little of progressive development of proc- 
eases in such way aa to lead pupils step by step to the 
discovery and solution of difficulties for themselves. The 
nsual form of recitation was the assi^ment of problems, 
their solution by the pupils, the cheeking of answers aa 
correct with little in the way of explanation or an- 
alysis, f'ai'e and attention was frequently given to neat- 
ness and arrangement of work. Accuracy of result was 
often emphasized, but little was required in the way of 
completeness and accuracy of statement. Arithmetic 
could be far better taught than it is in country school 
Itut, on the whole, it receives its full shave of attentf ' 
itnd averages better than most subjects as to results. 



Language. 



The results in language were exceedingly divei-se 
eliaracter. In this subject some of the very best ai 
some of the very poorest work was seen. As in the ease 
of arithmetic, the selection of material and its adapta- 
tion to the pupils' needs and experiences was in almost 
eveiy. instance determined by the text hook and the sug- 
gestions of the course of study. There was a great deal 
of well selected material and some good oi^nization of 
it on the part of teachers and pupils ; on the other hand, 
sometimes in grades aa low as the fourth and fifth, there 
was very much barren and profitless work of an abstract 
character, particularly in some of the formal grammar 
assignments. Curiously enough — and this observation is 
not new — some of the grossest violations of correct Eng- 
lish usage were those made by pupils or teacher, or both. 
in language classes and this often without apparent con- 
sciousness of the faet by either. One small boy, who wss 
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struggling with sentences with clause subjects, said in 
answer to a question by the teacher, and she seemed satis- 
fied with the answer, "Them was phrases yiaterday," 
When "formal gi'ammar" was introduced or how nmeh 
it was emphasized depended largely upon the text book 
used, but there was mueh of it that, as taught, was ' ' flat, 
stale and uiiprofitable, " and some of that as ealry as in 
Si'ades five and six. There was, however, valuable and 
practical language work done, in two or three schoolB 
notably so. As a rule, the methods used were closely sug- 
gested by the text books used, too often, painfully and 
mechanically so, but in an encouraging number of cases 
with some originality and appreciation. There should he 
more speaking and more writing about things conceiiiiug 
which the pupUa know and think, more connected and 
complete statements orally given, and in both written 
and oral work, less repression and jpore atimulus to 
spontaneity and originality. There was very little work 
assigned except as suggested by the text book. I saw 
nowhere any special recognition of the' value of a mo- 
tive for speaking and writing (e. g. the writing of let- 
ters to real persons and actually meant to be read by 
them) and with one notable exception in one school 
where in different classes unusual compoaitions were 
read by two children of the same family, almost no lan- 
guage work done that indicated that anyone had diacov- 
ered the joy of creating. In contrast with this one ex- 
ception was an equally striking ease where a boy. wlio 
Showed some originality and imagination in telling a 
story suggested by a picture, was repressed and hurt by 
the abrupt criticism of the teacher that in writing the 
story he had not followed the suggestion of the book. Ah 
to the mechanics of English, what criticism I saw of 
wiitten work on blackboai'd and paper was generally 
conunendable in the attention given to accuracy and 
neatness of form. 
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4. Spelling and Writing. 

As to spelling, in the classes observed, about equal 
attention seemed to be given to written and oral spelling, 
and the methods followed showed little variation from 
•those that have long been characteristic. Some of the 
lists of words used were to be criticised as unrelated to 
the children's interests and remote from their usual vo- 
cabulaiy, but the criticism should apply rather to the 
text book than to the teacher. Despite the time honored 
traditions, the utility of spelling and definition as de- 
tached and abstract exercises may well be questioned. 
Habituation to correct form in all writing and apprecia- 
tion of meaning though actual use are the ends to be 
desired. Notwithstanding its presence in every school 
room, the dictionary is really a neglected educational in- 
strument and far more time than is now given should be 
devoted to practical instruction in its habitual and ap- 
preciative use. 

Broadly speaking, there is almost no teaching of pen- 
manship in the district. There is a writing period on 
almost every program, more frequently omitted than 
any other ; and, when used, seems to be more than any- 
thing else a time killer. There is the distribution of 
materials, a little desultory individual suggestion to pu- 
pils, a little writing practice in various painful posi- 
tions, a general sigh of relief when the period is over, 
and that is all. As the writer does not qualify as a pen- 
manship expert, he has little suggestion to offer, and is 
almost tempted to believe that the present custom of 
having a general penmanship period is one almost as 
much ''honored in the breach as in the observance.'' 

5. History and Geography. 

History and geography are both subjects on the ru- 
I'al school program whoso teaching in interest and ef- 
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feetivenesa falls fai- below the measure of its poaaibil- 
ities. In both subjects, I heard little but the very me- 
ehbnical reproduction of text hook epitomes usually ex- 
tradited from the pupil by a perfunctory question and 
auswei' process. A few teachers required topical reeita- 
tious in history and, in two of the best schools, these 
were notably in well chosen words and in good form ; 
but thei'e was uo evidence of the organization and selec- 
tion of material on the pai-t of the pupils, comparatively 
little on the part of the teachera. One teacher in history 
read to the pupils supplementary accounts of the topics 
discussed and showed some good preparation on her own 
part ill comparing the facts brought out, but left little 
for hei' pupils to do. Two teachers, in both cases men. 
linked with a fair degree of skill current events with the 
work in history and civil government. There were occa- 
sional references, usually such as were suggested by ihe 
text books, to literaiy and biographical material fi-om 
the children's reading, but any real linking of history 
and geography, history and biography, history and liter- 
ature was I'are. There was almost no history teaching 
except fact teaching and very little that tended to awak- 
en or stimulate further historical interest or study. 

The same general remarks might be made with ref- 
erence to the teaching of geography. Numberless oppor- 
tunities were lost, because not realized, to relate de- 
tached facts in geography and history, develop ideas of 
cause and effect, and utilize the wealth of material that 
grives human interest to these subjects and enlarge the 
horizon — through geography — of space, and — through 
histoiy— of time. A single illustration from many may 
serve to emphasize the point. The lesson was Malaysia. 
One statement, quoted almost verbatim from the text 
book and given by the pupil in response to the teacher s 
question, was, "The Philippine Islands are in southeast- 
ern Asia and are the property of the United States." 
That was all. and that and the few additional facts 



about the Philijipims seemed to be as reninte from the 
► pupils' interest as if the Philippines had been in the 
How came they into the poaaeasion of the United 
^States? What difference has it made to as, commercially, 
I fidueatioually. politically V Who knows anybody that has 
I been to the Philippines? For one, who sees all the rela- 
r lions of the simple statement quoted, what a wealth of 
}■ opportunity here to open to those children the whole 
ftvista of world relations. Beginning with the Spanish* 
f American war as a core, hnw much of world history 
flight have clustered about the lesson, and what an 
Rawakening and broadening of interests in those growing 
[•minds might have dated from that day. The reason that 
(that and similar opportunities were lost, lies in the lim- 
t itation of the knowledge, the narrowness of the risiou 
I and the poverty of the resources of the teachers them- 
rselves. 



6. Physiology, NATtntE Study and Aubiculture. 

To an even greater extent there is inadequacy and 
F lack of satisfactory i-esults in the teaeliing of elementaiy 
lee. This applies to work in physiologj-, nature 
' Btndy and agriculture that have a nominal place in the 
fc,_mral school program but in practically all the work seen 
f have advanced very little beyond the "book fact" stage 
f and, unless it be with rare exceptions, are not yet taught 
lin tile country school so as to gTiide the child into a vital 
I and leal knowledge of his physical environment. In an- 
swer to the question, "What are you doing in your work 
in agriculture?" the usual answer was, "We are follow- 
ing the outline and learning the facts suggested in the 
course of study." A little seed testing and com sconng 
is about the extent of the practical work. In one county. 
I found several schools in which tltere was elementary 
work in domestic art. I found manual training in none. 
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unless the paper cutting, wea\'ing and basketry of the 
pviniary grades may be so called. 

The Teaching Force. 

One important general topic yet remains, the qualifi- 
I'utioiiK, training and experieuue of the teaehei's visitetL 
The forty teachei'S include thirty-four women and six 
men. In two of the counties visited, Boone and Mc- 
Henry. thei-e were no men engaged in teaching in ono 
room schools. Roughly speaking, the farther south yoo 
go in Illinois, the proportion of men in the eoimtry 
schools increases. The, average age of the thirty-four 
women in the list is a little less than twenty-two, of the 
six men forty-two years. The youngest of the women is 
pighteeu, the oldest twenty-nine. Seven were in their 
fii-st year of teaching, eight have taught two years, seven. 
three years, five, four years, one, five years, one, seven 
years, one eight years, and one, ten years. The young- 
est of the six men was twenty-eight, the oldest fifty-nine 
and they had taught respectively ten, fourteen, fifteen, 
twejity-one. twenty-five and thirty-eight years. Thirty 
of the women began their teaching before they were 
twenty, the youngest in her sixteenth year, most of the 
others in their seventeenth and eighteenth. Perhaps 
more suggestive still are these figures as to tenure. 
Twenty-four of the forty teachers were teaching for the 
first year in their present positions, ten for tJie second 
year, two for the third year, three for the fourth year, 
one for the sixth. How much of efficient consecutive 
work can be done, how much community interest can be 
developed on that basis of tenure. 

As to the scholastic training of the group, twenty- 
four are reported as high school graduates, two, not 
graduates, had two years of high school woi'k and one 
thrc, one had the equivalent of high school work in a 
normal model school, the others had elementary prepara- 
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tion, ill most iuBtaiiees, combined with some desiiltoiT.' 
acadwnic, normal oi' collegiate work. Two of the forty 
were normal school graduates. I think, 'begiiinei's, and 
fifteen reported attendance on summer oi' short terra 
normal course-8 varying from six weeks to a semester. 
The country schools, it will be seen, are. an a rule, in 
the hands of inexperienced gii'Is, varying in agp from 
seventeen to twenty-two, who teach from one to five 
years, usually now high school graduates but without 
professional preparation, and without the outlook or 
knowledge of life that makes them really suffipient for 
their important task. The men remaining in the rural 
teaching field are usually more mature, with the skill 
and strength that comes from experience, but usually 
with desiJtory and inadequate academic preparation. 
As a class, I do not believe that there is anywhere a 
more earnest and conscientions body of people than the 
present day raral teachers, and their fidelity to duty, 
their ideals of character and the intensive work they do, 
even though in a narrow field, enable them to produce 
result* really of much greater significance and value 
than a critical analysis of conditions would seem to jus- 
tify. The rural schools are not living up to the measure 
of their possibilities under theii- present organization. 
They are not adequate for the new needs and new tasks 
that are before them. They have not failed in the past. 
They are not moribund and not even decadent now. 
They are simply feeling the stirrings of r new and ex- 
panding life. 

Concluding Sugoertions. 

To make them what they ought tu be, there must be 
some radical changes, some radical steps in advance. 

What are some of those steps? 

1. The substitution of a larger unit of administra- 
tion for the [iccsent smiiH independent district or at least 
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the elimination of one element of wastefulness by 1 
discontinuance^ of a great number of smaller aclioc 
The larger unit is not in itself the panacea for the i 
of the district school, if that were the only change, ij 
of them would continue, some, it may be, in aggravate 
form ; but our present district machinery constitutes i_ 
uneconomical and antiquated system that involves, pfli 
haps, the maximum of inefficiency. The district s 
is the old miscellaneous general store; modem methot 
are driving it out and reorganizing, as in the departing 
store, on a new baas of consolidation and classificatioi 
This study has purposely been confined to conditions i 
aide the school room. No attempt has been made to i 
dude community conditions; but in every county atri! 
ing instances obtrude themselves of localities wlfi ' 
changing population has made the once large 
school a lonely place and where teachers near each otiM 
ai-e working with one, two and three pupil classes i 
gieat disadvantage; and the only reason why obviouj" 
needed changes are not affected is the inertia of i 
sentiment. But more than economy of organization | 
involved. The larger unit is needed in order that thai 
may be a really adequate community unit for worhid 
out the social changes for which the new rural aehi' 
must be the center. The consolidated district with t 
community school graded, organized and equipped eepi 
ciaUy for rural needs, with the possibility of teachi 
specially trained, with adequate salary and prolongt 
tenure, living and working among their people i 
mtegral part of the community life, is the ideal to i 
reached. By whatever route this ideal is reached, • 
ought to come soon, sooner far than merely sporadic 6 
local effort will bring it. Meantime let the buQding t^ 
of eommuuity sentiment and the incidental bettering Q 
conditions in the schools as they are continue. The c 
school houses that are wearing out ought not to be 1 
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I placed by others like them or even approximately so. 
i,The school farm and gai'den, the playground, the hall. 
L. the library, the workshop, the kitchen, the gymnasium 
[■ must all grow into the rui'al school ideal. To reach this 
f end, state and local eomnmnity must cooperate. 
I 2. Closer and consequently more efficient supervi- 
rsdoii- A somewhat intimate knowledge of school condi- 
L tions in several states justifies the observation thai the 
r county superintendency in Illinoia approaches more 
i than in most states the masimiun of realizable efRclency. 
T The four year tenn, the well established pi'ecedent for 
rseveral reelections, the well organized state course of 
[' fltudy, the generally established ^stem of uniform exam- 
l inations give the county superintendent possibilities of 
r Kdi power which on the whole is judiciously and help- 
fully exercised. Under present conditions, the most 
I powerful agents in determining the content, order and 
_ methods of instruction in all the district schools are the. 
t text books in use and, supplementary to the printed 
. course of study, the suggestions, plans and requirements 
[ of the county superintendent. In every county, the per- 
, sonality and ideals of the county superintendent were in 
evidence in the type of work done in the school room. 
I yet, after all, his is largely, in the nature of the case, an 
office supervision. Visits are relatively infrequent and 
; can at best be but casual and advisory. It is little won- 
der that results are uo better, the wonder is, that they 
are as good as they are, when we consider the magnitude 
I and variety of the problems that must daily be met by 
' a young inexperienced teacher who must take the initia- 
tive in 80 many things without immediate direction and 
in the majority of cases with absolutely no preliminary' 
consideration of "the nature of the problem involved. The 
administration and supei-vision of a school system of 
twenty teachers, usually specially selected and experi- 
enced, with all the advantages of compact organization 
will occupy the full time of a school expert as supevin- 
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teudent: a eouuty like Champaign inipoaes upon the su- 
perijitendeiit and his deputy not only all the ofRce ad- 
ministration' but the supei-vision of two hundred work- 
ing jn one room schools. The city graded school has ex- 
pert supervision of muBic, of drawing, of manual train- 
ing, of physical training and work in other special lineB; 
the country, none of these, Evei. with other conditions 
as they ai-e, no more judicious expenditure could be 
made in everj" county than that of a few thousand dol- 
lars for the organization of a field force of experts, sev- 
eral times as large as at present, to take care of the^A 
special lines of work and to organize the teachers into 
snialler groups for direct jmd immediate supervision. 
It would be a wise investment based on good business 
lirinciples to double the working value of the money al- 
ready invested in the schools by this relatively small ad- 
ditional expenditure. Until we can get better trained 
teacberH. this would be the quickest way to better results 
with those we have. 

3. The final and most important consideration ie 
this. The betterment of the I'ural school in tlie last an- 
alysis rests with the rural school teacher. A broadly 
cultured, thoroughly trained, enthusiastic man or wom- 
au with teaching power could work wonders with any 
group of children in any school whatever the equipment. 
The rural school must have better trained teachers and 
is entitled to the bent. They should be of the country, 
living and working in the country, fitted for rural lead- 
erahip and real participants in rural life. Of course, 
the conditions for rural teaching must be made such aa 
to attract and content such teachers for permanent serv- 
ice with prolonged tenure and adequate pay in livable 
surroundings and with incentives to work out real prob- 
lems worthy of their best professional ambitions. With 
the chance to work out such pi-obleras leaders will de- 
velop, but meantime the professional standards for the 
rural teaching rank and file must be raised as rapidly 
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as circumstances will permit. In this work the leader- 
ship ought to rest with the normal schools ; but the nor- 
mal schools are not sending their teachers into the coun- 
try, and in the nature of things, under present condi- 
tions they cannot to any great extent. The writer be- 
lieves that the first practical step toward the attainment 
of this end lies in the organization of a system of elemen- 
tary teacher training though an agency already at hand 
— ^the local high school. If a plan of cooperation be- 
tween county superintendent and high schools could pro- 
vide one or more demonstration schools in each county 
where well trained normal teachers could practically 
work out ideals under real and average conditions, there 
would inevitably be a gradual but general raising of the 
tone and spirit of the entire system. This is feasible a8 
an immediate step and the most direct practical work of 
the normal schools in connection with the rural schools 
should be the training of leaders fitted to cooperate with 
experienced teachers in the field in working out and re- 
alizing in practice the details of such a plan. In the 
immediate future, the most promising field of service for 
the teacher, fitted to do constructive work and wishing 
to realize a fruitage of large results, is the rural field. 
Like Antaeus of old, this giant civilization of ours must 
still renew its strength by touching its feet to the soil. 
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